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ON THE CONTENT OF WELFARE’ 


The problem of the relation of economic value to ethical value is difficult because 
of the difficulty of obtaining an objective content for value, or welfare, in the ethical 
sense. In last analysis all ethical values are aesthetic and personal, and the old 
mysticism of “social” values should be avoided. Hobson makes no satisfactory at- 
tempt to describe the content of welfare. He is caught between the necessity of find- 
ing some standardization and the desire to avoid it in the interest of freedom and 
yersonality. But the formulation of a fairly objective content for the welfare concept 
should not prove entirely an insuperable task. 


t would take a daring man to predict the content of a new book on 
“economics and ethics.” One need be under no such uncertainty when 
confronted by a book by Mr. John A. Hobson on this subject; for one 
may be confident beforehand that, whatever else suggestive or challenging 
or debatable it may contain, its central ideas will be those of human value, 
human cost, surplus, and “organic” welfare. ‘The real significance of 
Mr. Hobson’s latest presentation of his system—it here takes on enough 
logical cohesion to be called so—lies less in any clearing up of trouble- 
some philosophical problems he is able to accomplish than in the fact 
that he has the courage to attack at some length, with attention both 
to theory and to problems and applications, a subject which is inherently 
so difficult, and one in which clear-cut results are so improbable, that 
most economists have been deterred from attempting much sustained 
hought or any systematic writing on it. However little inclined Ameri- 
an economists, perhaps because of the distinctly business tincture in the 
American point of view, have been to consider the subject, the fact re- 
iains that economic processes and economic valuations do have an ethi- 
al significance which neither economists nor ethicists can wholly ignore, 
owever much division of intellectual labor may formally be insisted 
pon. 

Scholastic and methodological debates between the spokesmen for the 
ordes of price economists and the few writers who, in an era when the 
erm “scientific” is a shibboleth and “science” means price and market 
‘Economics and Ethics, a Study in Social Values, by John A. Hobson. Foreword 


y Jerome Davis. (New York: Heath, 1929. Pp. xxxi, 489.) (Published in London 
nder the title, Wealth and Life, a Study in Values, by Macmillan.) 
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nnounce themselves, at heart at leas: 
side the point and more or less fryji. 


h permits, and on the other hand; 
ressed, unwilling to admit that som 
purpose and incentive of his work 
purpose is present and in a measy; 
ed, division of labor between the eco». 
between price economists and welfare: 
concern. Near the close of his dis- 
illusion to the necessity for a “wider 
| processes, makes the (coming from 
is a profound mistake of economis's 
irge that they claim to handle ay 
lfish gain-seeking, and addicted to 
he cheapest, market.” For whenever 
ttempt to fill out their economic ma 
y get into inextricable difficulties.” 
ust remain an “as if” science. It must 
and simplify, and thus by keeping ata 
form details of reality be able to throw 
full light, for that can be had from no 
nd simplification. The same can be 
They all abstract and simplify, an 
philosophies. The average economist 
economic man or, to speak less in 


m. The anthropologist, and perhap 


hologist, according to his intellectu 
lex of physical habit-patterns, tropism 
ew are all necessary and pragmaticall 
all of them taken separately and un 
to guide us if we aspire to a ration 


any lights on society. The sociologis! 
r function long ago, but they failed, dis 
iltogether premature, but, as concene 
1 never have been countenanced. For! 
inate all aspects of society at once will 
is to light up the whole heavens wit 
und to be blinding and confusing. Ti 
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The particular problem which here concerns us is to get light on the 
nature of what is called welfare and on the relation of economic institu- 
tions, processes, and valuations to welfare. What deters the price, or 
“scientific,” economist from manifesting any overt interest in this prob- 
im is the seeming impossibility of securing an objective definition or 
standard of welfare. And it seems fair to demand that any writer who 
essays a sustained contribution to the problem should either attempt to 
build up such an objective standard or show that it is not needed. 

[t is clear at the very outset that Hobson is under no illusion with 
regard to the difficulties to be met. 
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Wider To perform with scientific precision the task of translating economic values 


from o ethical or human values is manifestly impossible. For economic values 
mists n their first intent are quantities of money, while ethical or human values are 
lle an qualities of life. Yet money and the economic operations for which money 


stands, and which money controls, play so important a part in human life 
sto compel students of humanity to attempt some orderly adjustment be- 
tween the two sorts of value, some appreciation of economic valuations in 
terms of the humanly desirable. 


Thus the problem is set, and the line of argument to be developed is 
ata briefly forecasted. 
throw 


Ultimately the goods which are the concrete expression of money values 
must be evaluated by the total effects which by the terms of their production 


md consumption they exert upon human personalities and communities re- 


fy, all garded as organic wholes. 
loss in Obviously if these effects are to be regarded from an ethical, or from 


sachet utilitarian point of view, they must be evaluated by reference to some 


rd com Siandard of the ethically desirable. For, as Hobson later notes, and 
Hlectu smany others have noted before him, there may be a great difference 
opisms between the desired and the desirable, between what people want and 
aticalim “lat they ought to want. A standard of the “desirable” is simply a 

and un standard of welfare. 
sation To distinguish concretely between the desired and the desirable may 
tion dmg (= fact be regarded as the fundamental problem and tasks of ethics. If 
clog the ethicists can do this better than the economists, and without any 
Jed, dm lp from the latter, as perhaps they can, well and good. But that 
aasil ‘not to say that the economist can be wholly absolved from any duty of 
For fm terest in the distinction, from a broad point of view of social economy. 
nce Will For if our economic system produces a lot of things that the ethicist 
can demonstrate objectively to be undesirable and detrimental, and if 


‘ome of these things, as Hobson holds, are produced at too high a cost 
i terms of human personality, or if a certain amount of consumption 
can be demonstrated to yield insignificant or negative results in welfare, 
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these facts mus the purview of the economist. Otherwise 
economics deals ind not the meat of the cocoanut. 

While the p1 ; a plausible excuse—in the division of 
intellectual lal x to go beyond or below prices and physi- 
cal indices, thi his forbearance is perhaps to be looked 
for in the mor ; and definiteness with which he is able 
to formulate a il system of price economics. Limit- 
ing himself thu while he gets nearer to actualities in one 
direction than 1 economists, in another he does not ap- 
proach so nea ical economists, however faulty their 
psychology, a 1 to consider “real” costs, and this the 
price economis fe thus refuses to consider in any large- 
visioned way é! standard of living which is presumably 
the product o! hine age; he refuses to be concerned 
whether the m low as it is on the average, is still pur- 
chased at too | whether it is in content the type of 
standard that ic society would consider economic— 
that is, one cc nge of physical health and mental cul- 
ture that we 

Welfare is rd of living, and standard of living, con- 
trary to the « writers on the subject, is a matter no! 
only of the an soods and services consumed but of the 
kind and amou other sacrifice involved in their produc- 
tion. The cost rd of consumption includes not only th 
pain or fatigue ssicists and of the modern physical and 
mental hygienis opportunity cost of lost leisure. That 
such matters d irger space and occasion more careful 
thinking in ou c treatises is probably to be explained 
by the fact tha nomists have taken it for granted that 
economics can h saying about consumption. It is high 
time that this 1 ‘4 trerown. 

Society is a1 function of which, from a rational and 
non-mystical ] ; to develop and serve individuals. The 
individual in t a of interacting functions, the final re 
sult of which illy, not biologically—is states of feeling 
Thus both eth s are in the last analysis branches of 
aesthetics. If t ivioristic statement, it is so only because 
ethics, and ind nomics, must regard feeling as end, and 
function as n undoubtedly right when he insists that 

* Certain funct , may involve anesthesia, the absence of feeling 
or the blunting of se anesthetic or quasi-angsthetic states may b& 
essential and not t ethically desirable. Sleep, for instance. 
There is no feeli } r delightful it may be to go to sleep, but the 
result of sleep i i zest for living. Biologically, the “value” of 
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ise tynctions, and we may add, their accompanying emotions or states of 
feeling, are not atomistic and independent, but are rather “operative 
of complexes,” and that consequently values cannot be compared in isola- 
'si- tion but must be taken in groups. These groups—following the ex- 
ced ample of Gestalt psychology, they might be called “configurations”— 
ble are partly the same for all individuals, being based on functions common 
nit- to all: but there is also room for wide variation, since what a man values, 
one what feelings are satisfiers and what annoyers, depends on the way he 
ap- ives. That the individual’s place in society has much to do with the 
heir relative strength of his various functional or operative complexes and 
the of his aesthetic configurations, and consequently with his valuations, is 
rge- obvious. 
ably The large functional réle which must be attached to society, however, 
ned gives society per se no aesthetic consciousness or value. Here we must 
pur- ligress to note that Hobson, having in the past read much, and being 
€ of at present unable, apparently, to shake himself completely free from 
ie— discarded and half-mystical forms of sociological thought, feels in duty 
cul- hound, in a chapter on “welfare through community,” to inquire whether 
welfare is social or individual. Having adequately shown that welfare 
con- is in a sense “organic,” he repeatedly flirts with the idea of social mind - 
* not and social consciousness. Rejecting the crude organic analogy of the 
f the wly sociologists, he seems to turn away, although reluctantly, from 
rduc- the social organism and social consciousness concepts. Yet he quickly 
y thi returns. He is on safe ground when he says that social life “carries 
| and a corresponding unity of consentient feeling in the participants,” but he 
That mediately goes off into a complete non sequitur. “Surely,” he thinks, 
wreful “there is some virtue or value in the unity of the whole which is not 
ained xpressible in the constituent elements.” 
| that Without stopping to analyze this popular poetic fallacy, which, by 
high the way, is one of the illusions productive of that spirit of unreasoning 
triotism and selfish nationalism which Hobson thinks so detrimental 
il and HM to human welfare that he devotes a long chapter to it, we may simply 
The HM inquire, “virtue or value” to whom? Neither ethically nor economically 
al re cin there be a value unless there is a sentient, a feeling, individual to 
eeling ‘perience that value. The value of a social group or “unity” is not to 
hes of group as such, but to the individuals, or at least part of them, 
ecaulst MAB who compose the group. To be sure, many persons, perhaps all at 
d, and ne time or another, so identify themselves with the interests and ac- 
that BAM tivities of the group that they come to act and feel as if the group, or 
poor le institution, were a consciousness and an end in itself. This un- 
may be 
nstance sleep is that it rebuilds the organism’s vital energy so that it can go on living; ethically 


but the wr esthetically, the value of sleep is that it puts the individual, on waking, into more 


alue” of “Hective state of consciousness or feeling. 
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lividual personality is a kind of “reverseq 


interests are created and developed by 
however much he may regard them as 
, states of his own consciousness, patterns 
When Hobson baldly states that “, 
to pursue a worthy life of its own,” hy 
rted egotism. When he says that “ye 
collective consciousness and urge or 
tions as well as in the individuals who 
ven because he has not thought clearly 
lash. In either case he joins the noble 
ad of attributing value to association 
me directly to the point of seeing and 
the only organism capable of feeling 
nd that society, association, institution, 
welfare of the individual, he would have 
and a confusion of thought tiresomely 
hics of social welfare. 
it without indulging in vagaries about 
there is sufficient difficulty in finding 
undation on which it may be hoped that 
tive criterion of welfare may be based 
ion that we need not bother to consider 
more common position of the price econ- 
finite and subjective a thing that the 
lo with it, Hobson courageously attacks 
has neither the adequate knowledge of 
organize and present his thought cor- 
,t results wholly satisfactory, even to the 
ral position. He sees, however, that wel- 
lues, and, more penetratingly, that values 
- of feeling or sentiment. It would help 
ere were more explicit recognilion of the 
| or intellectual at all, in the deepest sense. 
s where the “kick” in life comes. Values 
in the sense that reason and intelligence 
1 sentiments. Hobson does not say this 
his whole philosophy requires. 
values are primarily aesthetic that he 
veloped intellectualism and holds it best 
values “not in the high abstractions of 
the instincts, appetites, and behavior 
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of the animal man.” ‘The fundamental feelings, with their accompanying 
Jues, are presumably serviceable to survival; at any rate they must 


by linarily be compatible with it. But with the evolution of culture there 
- . a continuously increasing “surplus of organic energy” available for 
rs enrichment of the life of the individual organism. This generaliza- 
Ke in, familiar enough to be a truism, and reminiscent of Spencer’s “in- 
he jividuation and genesis,” raises the issue between biology and ethics; 
ve for it is a question, which Hobson makes one of the pivots of his dis- 
or ssion, how this surplus is to be expended. Pure biology would have 
who ‘o say “for the perpetuation and the increase of population” ; utilitarian 
rly ethics, inverting the biological relation between the individual and the 
oble race, must say “for the richer and better life of the individual.” Hobson 
tion takes the latter position, essentially, for values inhere not in activities 
and functions themselves, but in the feelings, the “conscious satisfaction,” 
ling hich accompany them. 
tion, Thus far, the crudest economic hedonist should be able to assent. 
have But next we are confronted with the fact of qualities of satisfactions, 
mely ecognition of which by John Stuart Mill played havoc with the older, 
. iantitative hedonism. The terms “higher” and “lower” now creep in. 
bout What can a standard of the quality of welfare be? And is an objective 
ding standard possible? It does not help particularly to say glibly, as some 
that do, that all problems of quality reduce in the last analysis to problems 
ased quantity. Quantity of what? MHobson’s answer is highly general, 
sider is perhaps any answer must be, but it does not get us very far. Man 
econ- is a psycho-physical organism, and welfare emerges as “organic har- 
t the monious codperation of interrelated physical and mental activities.’”* 
tacks This string of Latin derivatives is nothing more than the old mens sana 
ge of in corpore sano. Everyone can agree to it, and yet dissension as to 
 con- content of welfare not abate one whit. 
to the Yo hold up the ideal of a healthy mind in a healthy body is fine as 
t wel- ‘ar as it goes; but if either ethics or welfare economics is to serve a 
values practical purpose as a guide to effective living, we must have something 
d help uch more specific. And just the moment we try to be more specific, 
of the ‘roubles begin; for in spite of the common sense and common human 
sense. iature on which Hobson relies, in the end, as the source of an objective 
Values s‘andard of values, current issues are always demonstrating that neither 
gence « intelligentsia nor the masses can agree, even among themselves, as 
vy this ‘0 Where “health” is to be found. Mens sana in corpore sano, while it 
“sll stands as the first principle in human welfare,” as Hobson insists, 
hat he 
st best ‘When it is noted that this volume appears in America avowedly as a textbook, 
eal : ntroduces the student to the subject of economics from the standpoint of 


cal values” (Professor Davis’s foreword), one can but wonder what definite mean- 


havior ? the student will read into such a generalization. 
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does not adva . definite standard or content of welfare 
much farther 1 ' principle of “reasonable restraint of trade” 
has helped in sfactory definition of the proprieties of 
competition [f differences of attitude on prohibition, 
disarmament, s t | commercialized intercollegiate athletics, 
for example, d jective differences of taste, quot homines 
tot sententiae, me down to types of temperament, habitua- 
tion, and inte bjective agreement exceedingly difficult 
if not impossil 

Only in the sense, therefore, can we accept Hobson’s 
assertion tha 2 substantial body of agreement as to the 
main constitu ure, and even as to the order of their evaluya- 
tion.” If there ereement, Hobson is grievously remiss in 
not enlighten t specific elements of welfare it comprises 
Moreover, if 2 nt is to be found among the masses of 
men and wome! y rests more on mental inertia and imitation 
than it does o ‘Either people are made alike in their desires 
and interests,” : , “or they accept common authority, lav, 
tradition, fas n general indisputable, but it is difficult 
to see how it h sh between “higher” and “lower” welfare. 
People are “n that they all desire food, shelter, and sex 
satisfaction, ertain inclinations toward comfort and 
aversions to pa ich elementary similarities, “common human 
nature,” is du that people live in and are the product of 
similar cultur “common” element of human nature thu 
shaped goes n the boundaries of the particular culture 
which does th How is the welfare economist or the ethicist 
objectively to culture is higher or lower than another! 
What agreen pected between Indian mystic and Wester 
materialist? I argued that in the long run only those cultures 
will survive wh 1 in the sense that they permit enough phys 
cal and menta re survival. But when one remembers the 
vagaries of tl y of cultures which have survived and stil 
show apparen urvival power, mere survival capacity, hov- 
ever highly th prize it, does not appear to be an especially 
happy or usal value or welfare. 

These cons ‘ite enough, to be sure, but when we ar 
told, without ng analysis of its sources, that “common 
human nature’ ficiently objective basis for a standard of 
welfare, they 1 Moral and aesthetic valuations derived 
from authority 1 custom, are valid only for the culture i 
which those p rities, traditions, and customs hold sway 


The real welf to determine whether the valuations xt 
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by a different culture are better or worse, by some unbiased objective 
criterion, if one can be found. Moreover two persons living in what 
externally appears to be the same cultural environment may in fact 
be the product of essentially different culture-complexes, because by 
association, training, and habit they are in contact with quite different 
parts of the general, highly complex, cultural structure. No one need 
sippose that the interests and values of the night-club hostess have 
such in common with those of the Anti-Saloon League leader. 

If it is the ignorance and limited perspective of the uneducated man 
and the inertia and habituation of the conservative to things as they 
are which preclude their seeing any “better” scale of valuations, it is 
also the egotism of the reformer that makes him seek to impose on others 
his own scale of values, however subjective they may be. It is difficult 
to eng what is probably the thought of most confirmed price econo- 

, that the “good,” the “true,” and the “beautiful” are so just 
because they satisfy; that what is one man’s sustenance is another’s 
poison, and that in nearly all ethical and aesthetic valuations we are 
in the realm of subjective relativity. 

The distinguishing feature of the relativity is that it has no fixed 
datum line, no absolute zero, no abscissae and ordinates that do not 
hift diseconcertingly. To an increasing extent, no doubt, scientific 
knowledge can be applied to measure the suitability of a given means 
»a stated end. It can tell us in a general way how to live and have 

ysical health and joyous energy, though it cannot necessarily make us 
ive that way. But it is far more doubtful whether science can lay 
down, objectively, a way of life, and promise that that particular way 
the high road to the highest values and the richest and most certain 
fare. Diversity in ways of living, and conflict in ideals of living, will 

bably go on to the end of time, even though all men come explicitly 

‘ah old welfare, happiness, or some such utilitarian and individual- 
¢ desideratum as the ethical norm and purpose of life. 

It is essentially such line of thought which leads Hobson to shy away 
rom too much standardization of life, from too rigidly fixed norms 
of conduct and living for all individuals and cultures, although he 
cems to take a little comfort in the thought that the masses are willing 
0 accept from authority and prestige better standards than their own, 

if they do not live up to them. He welcomes standardization only 
‘or those activities and attitudes which can “safely” be standardized 

‘o more or less automatic habit and routine. Standardization on these 
lower levels, he thinks, is not destructive of personality; “for if the 
basic interests and needs of human nature are much the same, while 
7 he diversities, due to different material environments, are shrinking with 
‘te standardization of those environments, there is a natural enlargement 
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of what may 1 termed the domain of common humanity.” 
Obviously the } | social organization in which this Position 
is likely to en t objection is that of standardized mas; 
production, a ntails a standardized consumption the 
thought of wh to many persons. There is abundant reagoy 
to believe that echanization and rationalization of jp- 
dustry were pe | its full productivity, instead of the twenty- 
five to fifty per ttributed to it in practice, the material 
standard of | es could be greatly advanced, and the 
required amour ut to a fraction of that now spent. 

There is n r refusing to avail ourselves of greater 
material incom ame time more leisure, provided we develop 
the art of usin isure in a way to yield richer and more 
varied experienct n life. As Hobson says, “if mankind in 
general is ever reasonable terms of equality the opportunities 
of free person iches hitherto confined to the few, t] 
is only attainal ncreased portion of life in its lower lev- 
els upon a sex iformity.” If anyone, pondering the way 
many well-to-d heir income and leisure, doubts whether 
more reasonal yuality will necessarily develop freer and 
on the whole 1 x personalities, he will have to remember 
that after all of interesting personality is subjective and 
relative. It is ot that of science; for as yet, at least, 
science seems 

Nowhere do lown to a concrete and definite statement 
of the content rive us an objective standard by which 
the differenc: r”’ and “lower” values can be measured 
Whether he ref » attempt designedly or from inability to 
see a way to tivity, perhaps does not matter. In any 
case, it is jus rse, that the price economists claim that 
they are too “ be concerned with so subjective and dis 
putable a con ind that they assume the pose of superior 
tolerance towa rians who insist that economics, if it has 
any ultimate j t all, must find that justification in its cor 
tribution to h Chey have what is superficially a plausible 
argument. If reneral agreement on the content of welfare, 
no objective s subjective values—i.e., the better or worse, 
higher or lowe they may well say that they prefer to leave 
such relativiti s. Any welfare economist, therefore, who 
essays to put mA conomic map, or who, with Hobson and 
Hawtrey, start e that “economics cannot be dissociated from 
ethics,”’ should pt to formulate a catalogue of the specifi 


elements of wel vhich even scientists could agree. But to do 
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‘his would involve a much deeper delving into the physical and psy- 
hological nature of the human animal than Hobson attempts. Mere 
jance on “common humanity,” the habits and prejudices of the com- 
non man, even if these habits and prejudices are always in process of 
ification by higher authority, does not get us very far. 

n attempt to formulate a list of leading conditions or features of 


} 
a 


welfare may seem at first thought one which cannot possibly arrive at 


satisfactory or objective results. This is undoubtedly true, if world 
reement on such a formulation is sought, for different cultures have 
ferent types of valuations, based on tradition and ingrained in habit ; 
ind it is not to be thought for a moment that cultures of a non-scientific 
r an anti-scientifie type can be brought to accept the valuations and 
standards of a culture which is rapidly becoming shot through and 
‘through with scientific rationalism based on objective knowledge. Lim- 
ng ourselves, however, to the culture which is, or which assuredly will 
be, more and more shaped and conditioned by scientific knowledge and 
itionalism, and taking what scientific knowledge is already available 
erning the nature of the human organism and the conditions of its 
levelopment and healthy functioning, taking stock, moreover, of the indi- 
lual traits and attitudes necessary to life in society—the only possible 
de of life for human beings—it should not be an insuperable task to 
t together a reasonably objective and reasonably specific catalogue of 
the content of mens sana in corpore sano. 
Failure to make any such attempt is a great deficiency, one feels, 
Hobson’s work. It may be noted that such a catalogue would be 
ier to construct than an “index of prosperity,” which some have 
ought of, and much easier than any attempt to evaluate the social 
nd economic conditions which further or impair welfare. For in the 
ter case the problem is not so much the definitional one of what 
fare is but the instrumental one of whether a given social condition 
‘process is conducive to welfare (however defined) or detrimental to it. 
At this point, again, the price economist will immediately jump to his 
feet and ery, “Ah, but you can’t possibly draw up a list of those con- 
stituents of welfare upon which everyone, even the scientists, will agree!” 
That is probably true, at present. Even if the leading personal and pub- 
health experts of the western world, the leading psychologists, the 
leading biologists, and the leading experts on the division between law 
and freedom most likely to contribute to human welfare were to agree 
n such a formulation, not only would a large part of it be immediately 
ejected by leaders in India and China, but it would come nowhere 
near universal assent in the western world itself. Here one must have 
faith—faith in the increasing reasonableness and objectivity of scientists 
‘hemselves—and hope—hope, with Hobson, that the masses of the 
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of what may rig termed the domain of common humanity.” 
Obviously the } nd social organization in which this Position 
is likely to e! { y»bjection is that of standardized mass 
production, al ntails a standardized consumption the 
thought of whi to many persons. There is abundant reasop 
to believe that lern mechanization and rationalization of In- , 
dustry were p 1 its full productivity, instead of the twenty- 
five to fifty pe1 ly attributed to it in practice, the material 
standard of | es could be greatly advanced, and the 
required amou cut to a fraction of that now spent. 

There is no g ‘or refusing to avail ourselves of greater 
material incor me time more leisure, provided we develop 
the art of usit : | leisure in a way to yield richer and more 
varied experi , in life. As Hobson says, “if mankind in 
aciineak’ is ever 1 nable terms of equality the opportunities 
of free person r reaches hitherto confined to the few, t 
is only attainat n increased portion of life in its lower lev- 
els upon a se iniformity.”” If anyone, pondering the way 
many well-to-d | their income and leisure, doubts wheth 
more reasonabl: juality will necessarily develop freer and 
on the whole x personalities, he will have to remember 
that after all f interesting personality is subjective and 
relative. It i , not that of science; for as yet, at least, 
science seems 

Nowhere do lown to a concrete and definite statement 
of the content , or give us an objective standard by which 
the differenc: rher” and “lower”? values can be measured 
Whether he r attempt designedly or from inability te 
see a way to tivit sais does not matter. In an 
case, it Is jus rse, ‘th at the price economists claim that 
they are too “scient be concerned with so subjective and dis 
putable a conc , and that they assume the pose of superior 
tolerance towa i\rians who insist that economics, if it has 
any ultimate j 1t all, must find that justification in its cor- 
tribution to hn Chey have what is superficially a plausible 
argument. If ceneral agreement on the content of welfare, 
no objective s subjective values—.e., the better or worse, 
higher or lowe: rs—they may well say that they prefer to leave 
such relativiti ts. Any welfare economist, therefore, who 
essays to put ° he economic map, or who, with Hobson and 
Hawtrey, start that “economics cannot be dissociated from 


ethics,’ should empt to formulate a catalogue of the specific 
elements of we which even scientists could agree. But to do 
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‘his would involve a much deeper delving into the physical and psy- 
hological nature of the human animal than Hobson attempts. Mere 
reliance on “common humanity,” the habits and prejudices of the com- 
ion man, even if these habits and prejudices are always in process of 
dification by higher authority, does not get us very far. 
An attempt to formulate a list of leading conditions or features of 
lfare may seem at first thought one which cannot possibly arrive at 
satisfactory or objective results. This is undoubtedly true, if world 
rreement on such a formulation is sought, for different cultures have 
ifferent types of valuations, based on tradition and ingrained in habit; 
ind it is not to be thought for a moment that cultures of a non-scientific 
r an anti-scientific type can be brought to accept the valuations and 
tandards of a culture which is rapidly becoming shot through and 
rough with scientific rationalism based on objective knowledge. Lim- 
ng ourselves, however, to the culture which is, or which assuredly will 


be, more and more shaped and conditioned by scientific knowledge and 


-ationalism, and taking what scientific knowledge is already available 
oncerning the nature of the human organism and the conditions of its 
evelopment and healthy functioning, taking stock, moreover, of the indi- 
ual traits and attitudes necessary to life in society—the only possible 
ode of life for human beings—it should not be an insuperable task to 
t together a reasonably objective and reasonably specific catalogue of 
content of mens sana in corpore sano. 
Failure to make any such attempt is a great deficiency, one feels, 
Hobson’s work. It may be noted that such a catalogue would be 
ier to construct than an “index of prosperity,” which some have 
hought of, and much easier than any attempt to evaluate the social 
nd economic conditions which further or impair welfare. For in the 
tter case the problem is not so much the definitional one of what 
fare is but the instrumental one of whether a given social condition 
r process is conducive to welfare (however defined) or detrimental to it. 
At this point, again, the price economist will immediately jump to his 
feet and cry, “Ah, but you can’t possibly draw up a list of those con- 
stituents of welfare upon which everyone, even the scientists, will agree!” 
That is probably true, at present. Even if the leading personal and pub- 
lic health experts of the western world, the leading psychologists, the 
leading biologists, and the leading experts on the division between law 
and freedom most likely to contribute to human welfare were to agree 
on such a formulation, not only would a large part of it be immediately 
jected by leaders in India and China, but it would come nowhere 
near universal assent in the western world itself. Here one must have 
faith—faith in the increasing reasonableness and objectivity of scientists 
themselves—and hope—hope, with Hobson, that the masses of the 
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will, wi read of intelligence, examine and accept the 
findings of sci 

It may b r, that even if this faith and this hope 
are not enti , present lack of agreement as to the 
specific conte1 he specific features of the good life— 
does not inva] * as an “end,” which even the price economist 
should not los inting to economics, and specifically to price 
economics, tl ip for itself the ideal and the claim of 
being a science, fairly assume that it is a science which has 
some utilitaria Otherwise it would be difficult to explain, 
in this utilita ve, and “social” age, the large number 
of persons d and energies to it, or the large sums 
of money hard wealth and social vision give to the cause 
of economic 1 Ve may safely assume that these men are not 
giving this mo t certain select spirits may have the joy 
of pure intell indulge in the pride of priority of dis- 
covery. They plicable new knowledge, knowledge usefu! 
‘ the solutic \ll applied science is means to an end, 
orends. This omics as it is of the high tension experi- 
ments in Scher 

If the ecor remove himself from the most basic and 
most fought-al those of the content of welfare and the 
proper spher rainst that of liberty—we cannot deny 
him that right annot be allowed to dodge the duty of 
telling us how riven condition which we believe to be 
a constituent ¢ position then will be substantially this 
“T do not know you think is welfare or not, but if you 
want it, here is it, so far as economic forces are con- 
cerned.” Of ist who takes this attitude assimilates 
his position to poration lawyer, or of the editor wh 
conforms to t] paper whose owner hires him; and it is 
doubtful wheth ists would be content to refrain from 
participation ¢ conflict always going on over welfar 
values 

Returning from cression, we may hazard the guess that 
what deters H pting a catalogue of the leading specific 
constituents of ss not so much the difficulty of the task 
itself as it is 1 t life is an art, and therefore, beyond 
the limits of |] routine suggested by “common human 
nature,” not onl to objective and “scientific” standardiz- 
tion, but distir t. From this point of view, in fact, 
standardization art of living, takes much of the adventure 
and romance ou 30, when Hobson calls for standardization 
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une 
only in the “basic needs and interests of human nature,” and reserves 
the evi rythi ng else for freedom, experiment, and individuality, he is only 
tating in new terms the old problem of law versus liberty. There may, 
Pe RE ind ed, be an unexpressed conviction that liberty is so important a con- 
- situent of human welfare that in the long run, even in the “basic in- 
7 ‘erests and needs,” it may be better to let an occasional sinner go to the 
wah devil in his own way, rather than run the risk of formalizing and de- 
ose ‘talizing life under a hard shell of authoritarian norms. But on such 
a of points, as on many others, Hobson is far from explicit. 
has ' Hobson might in fact be charged with playing fast and loose with 
~ his material ~ human nature. When he is seeking some general principle 
; + desideratum to which to tie welfare, he finds it in the common psycho- 
ng ohysical constitution of men. When on the other hand he wishes to 
= ,yoid a standardization which would be devastating to personality and 
oe lividuality, he emphasizes the differences between men, as when he 
on repeats the familiar arguments against marginalistic hedonism and 
the measuring rod of money. 
or He devotes a chapter to “the emergence of economics as a science,” 
ws it it does not seem to emerge. The nearest approach, he seems to 
iad nk, is in statistical economics; but “useful as are the statistical 
studies . . . they cannot properly be treated as the material for an 
ductive science of economics which claims to go beyond the counting 
ee se, so as to translate its figures into terms of economic welfare.” 
me This, . only because the arts of production and consumption are 
: be constantly changing, “and with them the human costs and utilities 
his: oar to real income,” but also because “we cannot carry the as- 
: 3 sumption of equality or similarity of nature, needs, and satisfactions 
ee ther than the similarity of psycho-physical make-up of individuals 
ed living in what is called the same environment may seem to warrant.” 
: ‘he only comment called for seems to be that so far as standardization 
= sc mpatible with economic welfare, economic statistics should not be 
a ite so futile for the student of welfare as Hobson thinks. 
fare It is indicative both of the difficulty of the subject and of Hobson’s 
‘ailure to harmonize all parts of his discussion that despite his aversion 
that . —— ion “in the higher reaches,” he arrives, in a brief chapter 
cif on the hierarchy of values, at a tentative criterion of values which would 
bel obably land him in more and more standardization. Admitting that 
all no agreed decision is, perhaps, possible as to the hierarchy of values, 
uman 
diza- | shall hazard a criterion which is ultimately based upon the “racial” or 
fact, pecific” trend of organic evolution. If Nature makes so much nisus (di- 
nture “ctlve activity) towards the preservation and growth of a species, and if 


stien cial cooperation plays the distinctive part it seems to do in human survival, 
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then it may highest value attaches to the conduct and tl, 
emotions wh n the elaborate structure it has attained 
and assist to ; of codperation. This will seem to furnis) 
a criterion of | s highest reaches by stressing the feelings, 
| ; nterest 1 institutions which bring men into closer 
onscious, W as many different sorts of work as possible. 
or, put othe: e human personality through the largey 
Is 
Passing ove t in this there may lurk an unconscjoy; 
survival of t . that because a thing is more elaborat 
or heterogen thly evolved if not better, it will suffice 
to suggest t! borate the social structure becomes the 
more rules, « rdizations are necessary to enable it to 
function at a “sociality” may be compatible with liberty 
and individu t. If, at a time when many thoughtful 
persons doub ng peace, order, and freedom out of our 
present ove1 ver-complex economic system, the way t 
human welfaz boration, we are indeed in a sorry plight 
But perhaps ile is too contracted, and what he takes 
as a law of « ' 2. relatively momentary phase of cultural 
change. 

Hobson is x that so long as the production and dis 
tribution of w sed to be “governed by laws derived fron 
the immutabl zs and men” the problem of economic wei- 
fare, as an Oj , one about which man can do anything, 
could not aris »f the economic harmonies, which Hobso: 
calls “a distir ne, was gradually altered, in the progress 
of classical p , into “a scientific conception of the play 
of economic { ritual direction was displaced by laws 
almost as imi nterested as those discovered by physics,” 
and “a sharp ; to be waged between the descendants of 
the classical si ts and rational reformers as to the relative 
part of the i ble in economic processes.” This con- 
flict, however, harply drawn as it once was. We cor- 
tinue to be t vs of economics” cannot be set aside, but 
we are somew! han formerly just what these laws are. 

The classic far less fatalistic, actually, than they 
were made out rests which could profit, during the Ir 
dustrial Revol d of the doctrine of finality of econome 
principles. N veneral answer, derived directly or i 
directly from , to any far-reaching or radical, positive 
reform in th welfare, not obviously in harmony wit! 
free capitalist he sovereignty of the profit motive, Was 
“Tt can’t be « few who took this position were co 
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d the sciously philosophical determinists ; but the effect, so far as the economic 
ined, hasis of welfare was concerned, was very much as if they were not only 
mish nists but outright fatalists.* 
ines It is important to note that one may be a determinist and a behavior- 
sible ‘¢ and still not a fatalist. What is, is, and what will be, will be, no 
ges loubt; but the future of society and the fate of human welfare will be 
: lctermined, in part at least, through human attitudes, human motives, 
cious nd human intelligence. ‘There is nothing fatalistic about it, if by 
orate fatalistic we mean uninfluenced by human will. Will, attitudes, are 
suffice themselves a part of the causal nexus of things. This being so, we are 
8 the brought to Hobson’s final thought with regard to the general relation 
it to between economic and ethics: 


iberty uman conduct differs from every other known sort of organic conduct in 
ghtful that the operative units entertain, and are immediately influenced in their 
of our ctivities by advance images of “the desirable,” termed ideals. The drive or 
— ree toward these ideals is an “ought... .” 


‘cht 
plight. If, as we hold, the real problems of modern economics are mainly the con- 


takes trol of economic resources by the intelligent will of man, economics, as art, 
iltural becomes a branch of human conduct. 


In other words, economics is in final analysis a branch of ethics. 
nd dis But whether either can be a practical guide to human welfare will depend 
d fron n the possibility of securing a reasonably objective agreement as to 
— meaning and content of welfare. Certainly without a much more 
ything, finite content than Hobson explicitly gives to welfare, it will be difficult 


obs accept his final summing up of the nature of the future economics: 
rogress 
re play It will become a group of studies whose direction will more and more be 
* exercised by and in the interest of social philosophy, its intellectual and 
agp ractical utility subordinated to the wider study embracing the whole of 
1YSICs, iuman conduct, and imposing its standard of valuation upon each specific 
ants 0! 
relative 


. ’erhaps Hobson’s idealism does not run too far and range too widely ; 
18 COl- 


is goal for “economics” bears a suspected resemblance to that held 


Ne con- 
r sociology thirty years ago. 


ide, but 
are. 

an they 
the In- 


conomic 


A. B. 
Ohio State University 


ny Wi ihe eres between determinism and fatalism is a subtle one, but one of no 
ificance. Even so keen an economist and so philosophical a thinker as the 
A. ‘Young failed to grasp it. (See “The Trend of Economics,” Quarterly 

‘of Economics, Feb., 1925 (xxxix), p- 159.) 
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In March, '. Morris founded in Norfolk, Virginia, th. 


is or ‘+, Virginia, in 1912 the Fidelity Corpom- 
ion of present time, as near as can be determined, 


ns of a OO. 
e Mor: illy a scheme of lending money on 
1 note f interest with repayment by installments 
loan is vance at the legal rate of interest plus i 


est.’ TI making a loan, therefore, somewhat mort 


[E MORRIS PLAN 


Pl ks now do a business of about $220,000,000 a yea; 
’ ney at a high rate of interest, approximately 
‘sers; it can also be used in financing a varie; 

tained from borrowers who invest their say. 

fj perhaps for a new kind of banking institutig, 
wou t deposits and to lend on the security of pawns 
The rate charged by the Morris Plan companig 

| legal or contract rates, is not out of line in 
)] r concerns extending credit to the masses, 


rris | ind banks. In June, 1911, a similar ins¢j- 
was 1, Georgia, and in 1912 three others 
stabli es of Baltimore, Washington and Rict- 
ting additional companies, Mr 


l'o K crea g 
An .t promotion were made during this year 
twel 1 the Industrial Finance Corporation with 

tal ste 0 was formed to take over the Fidelity Cor. 


ire 1 panies and banks, as these institutions 
in 142 cities with combined capital, sur- 


nd un ver $31,000,000, and an annual volune 


ssion hole period that the loan runs, but the bor- 
art » the next week continuing to make a pa 
hu ‘e amount is repaid. The high rate, it ca 

is 1 f the commission or fee that is charged 
tion of interest; but in larger part it is dut 
act e borrower pays interest and commissio 
hol ne, he really does not have even a sing 
of th re period of time for which he is charged 


a loan under the Morris Plan 1s # 


( I case brought by the Morris Plan of New 

ity ag poke as follows: 
ould ite gives the plaintiff the right to deduct the 
nt « re loan in advance, thus compelling the pen 
er portion of the loan that never came into BS 
nd il rower immediately starts to make his weet) 
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follows: Let us suppose that a man wishes to borrow $100. If, after 


‘nultancously from the company or bank on the installment plan two 
lass C certificates amounting in all to $100, agreeing to pay $1.00 a 
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sranted, the Morris Plan company or bank discounts his note for one 
vear at the legal rate of interest plus a fee or commission usually of 


te is 6 per cent and the commission 2 per-cent, $92. He purchases 


ul 


lass C certificates he is allowed the privilege of using them as a means 
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has found two suitable endorsers or co-makers, his application is 


or 8 per cent. The borrower will then be given, in case the legal 


ck on each of these. He gives these certificates to the company or 
k as additional security for his note. When he has paid for these 


‘ paving off his note. 


What purpose do the Class C certificates serve? Did the customer seek 


n investment or a loan? Are they but a device attempting to avoid the 
harge of usury? The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut in the 
‘olumbus Industrial Bank vs. Rosenblatt et al. case, all the more re- 
arkable in view of Section 5 of Chapter 196 of the Public Acts of 


1919, has rendered an opinion which must commend itself to all econo- 


ts. Section 5 of the 1919 Act reads as follows: 


The receipt of, or the agreement to receive, payment for any such certifi- 
te in equal weekly or monthly installments extending over substantially 


he period of any loan secured by a pledge thereof (is) not to be construed 


part payment of such loan. 


‘evertheless as stated in the Atlantic Reporter :? 


The trial court concluded upon the above facts and others it would serve 


bo good purpose to rehearse, that the purported agreement to purchase the 
mstallment investment certificate did not represent a separate and bona fide 
ransaction, but that the whole transaction was simply a loan, and nothing 


mor 


This conclusion is amply justified by the facts found, and if further 
nfirmation were needed, it appears from the fact that in this action the 


' claimed to recover only the balance left after deducting from the 


mount of the note the payments made under the agreement to purchase the 


‘ificate. This agreement not being a bona fide and separate transaction, 
ic situation does not fall within the provisions quoted from chapter 196 


ithe Public Acts of 1919 that installment payments upon such a certificate 
te not to be construed as part payment of a contemporaneous loan. 


\ noteworthy feature of the Morris Plan is the bid for savings. Pro- 


nm is made for the sale of Class B certificates, or 5 per cent invest- 


ents on which interest has been charged, but no credit is given him in the way 


interest 


The judge went on to say, according to the New York Times, that the lender 
‘ordingly receives more than the legal rate of 6 per cent, and that evidently, 
‘ satisfied with this, desires to hold the makers of the notes for extra costs when 
rape is made, in suit instituted (New York Times, April 20, 1924). 

149 Atlantic Reporter, Columbus Industrial Bank vs. Rosenblatt, et. al., Supreme 
wrt of Errors of Connecticut, March 3, 1930. 
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ment certifi nfused with Class C certificates already 
mentioned. ‘I much capital has been obtained from the 
public. ‘The ( pany of New York is reported to have 
sold approx 1.000 worth of these certificates, and th 
Morris Plan Oklahoma had recently outstanding invest. 
ment certifi 1,500,000, some of which pay 6 per cent, 
In Ohio, the A n a letter to the state Director of Com: 
merce, dated Marc! ), handed down an opinion to the effect that 
the transact g such a certificate becomes a deposit,’ but 
the state bai t of Oklahoma was unable on this ground 
to stop the tment certificates.* 

These Clas or 5 per cent investment certificates as they 
are now call rrowers at the time they make their loans 
and to the er rs.° Some companies seek savings through 
advertisemen p the high rate of 5 per cent which th 
certificates ] Class B certificates the appearance of a 
deposit, the « pay the holder par value at any time on 
thirty days 1 iny, however, carefully reserves the right 
to limit the 1 t that will be cashed in any given month. 

When a Mo uny is organized as a state bank, as are th 
Chicago and nies, it can, of course, accept deposits 
The capital form of deposits by these banks is even 
cheaper thar y the companies from the sale of Class 3 
certificates. ‘I t of capital obtained from the sale of 
Class B cei m actual deposits made to those compani 
which have | btaining bank charters is probably clos 
to $100,000 

In additio1 s B certificates and to the acceptanc: 
deposits, a t levised at one time to obtain capital fro 
customers. M ral trust notes, paying 6 per cent inter- 
est, were iss rial Finance Corporation and sold over 
their counte! lual Morris Plan companies or banks. The 
funds obtain \f these bonds were loaned to the Morris 

* Opinion No 

tate banking department of Oklahoma claimed 
our investment posits and tried to stop their sale.” Howard Moss- 
man, United 8 r 5, 1929, p. 29. 

“Whenever tion,” says Harry Morris, “and notice that ' 
co-maker has I immediately address a letter to him enclosing 
one of our b ertificates. I also make the applicant for t 
loan feel like | rsuade the co-maker to invest in our certificates 
The Morris Pla 8, July, 1921, p. 6. 

*“We Pay & S! The Morris Plan Co. invites you to place you 
savings account ll. NO ONE ever lost a dollar of savings * 
interest in a Mor IE MORRIS PLAN CO. of Miami, 105 N. E. Fist 


Ave., Vincent R mi Herald (Florida), February 9, 1931. 
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Plan companies and banks at a profit to the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration. Largely due to the objections of the individual Morris Plan 
companies and banks this method of securing capital seems to have 
had very little development. 

{he Morris Plan scheme is one which can be used to finance a variety 
of transactions, and makes an appeal incidentally to stores which usually 
carry on a cash business but have been forced through competition to 
d velop an installment business on the side. This application of the 
Vorris Plan, originating sometime in 1919, is described in a folder 
{ the Industrial Finance Corporation’ as follows: “The store draws 
a Morris Plan retail trade acceptance upon the purchaser and this is 
accepted by the latter and endorsed by the former and then discounted 
; th Morris Plan bank.” The rate at which the Morris Plan com- 
pany discounts the trade acceptance is the legal rate plus a service fee 
»r commission, which alone in some instances amounts to as much as 

r cent. As the customer pays the discount on the full amount of 
indebtedness for the full period the payments have to run, and then 
ins immediately to make weekly payments to the Morris Plan com- 

pany, the transaction differs not at all from the original Morris Plan 
scheme of lending, except that the store is now the endorser and the 
Class C certificate is left out of the arrangements. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation also turned its attention to fi- 
nancing the sale of individual articles through arranging national con- 
tracts with manufacturers, that is, contracts which provided for financ- 
ng the sale of specified articles in all the cities in which there was 

ated a Morris Plan company or bank. Contracts of this character 
were made, among others, with a vacuum cleaner company, with the 
Western Electric, with the Studebaker Motor Company and with the 


"The Morris Plan of Industrial Banking, April 1, 1921, p. 6. 

*“By this method of computing fees, about 91, per cent per annum is realized 
exclusive of extra turnover of fee and installment payments. In other words, this 
business nets us about 914 per cent of discount, irrespective of any turnover, due to 
the fact that many clothing accounts run from three to six months (never over six), 
which makes two or more fees per annum.” The Morris Plan Banker (special edition), 
Report of the Annual Convention of the Morris Plan Bankers Association, New 
York, October 9-11, 1922, “Department Store Trade Acceptance Business,” by A. G. 

Pp, pp. 40-41. 
“In Spokane, we are charging six and three on twelve months paper, but our 
es are higher on shorter time paper, five per cent on six months paper. We found 
y experience that we could not handle the small contract profitably. Therefore, the 

vice charge which we make on the contract of one hundred dollars is the same 

; on less than one hundred dollars. In other words, a minimum service charge is 

three dollars and I do not believe any bank will find that you can profitably handle 
a contract for less than three dollars service charge.” The Morris Plan Banker (spe- 

| edition), Report of the Annual Convention of the Morris Plan Bankers Asso- 
ciation, New York, October 9-11, 1922, “Retail Trade Acceptances Other Than Auto- 
mobiles,” by Elza Hurst, p. 28. 
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1 along with these contracts went a schem 
trial Finance Corporation of the Paper 
individual Morris Plan companies. (Th, 

it should be explained, handled th 
nd not through the local Morris Pia 
ational contracts seem not to have mg 


vidual companies. To quote Mr. Rober! 


propaganda, and considerable money 

ving to make national contracts with larg 

rs operating throughout the United States 
was a success, either from the standpoint 
concerns with whom relationships existed 
over a period of years that the succes; 
entirely upon local management and the 
liffering conditions which exist in ead 
r conditions hooked up with a complicated 
meet local situations has caused untold 
1agers all over the country.’° 


s has been carried on by individual 
reference to any national contract to 
of handling this automobile paper is 
described in explaining the business of 
The Morris Plan company advances to the 
the note minus the discount. The pur- 
‘ins to pay immediately and thus there is 
a much higher rate of interest than is 


ss is also becoming a side-line. The Chi- 
rted to be doing a considerable amour! 
straight interest charge but deducts 
ires monthly payments. 

ince Corporation organized the Morr 


tensible purpose of this society is to pro 


nts of the borrower against loss in the 
d out that the insurance makes it easier 
nd also relieves his family of the fear 
nt of his death. The insurance naturally 
nany borrowers have objected to it.” 
tion organized, in 1924, the Industrial Acceptant 


to handle the automobile acceptance busines 
reptance corporation is controlled by the 
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The Morris Plan Insurance Society is an independent corporation but 

Industrial Finance Corporation owns stock in this society. One 
large Morris Plan Bank threw over the scheme because of the high rate 
ch reed the borrower. Mr. H. L. Sperry states** that his company from 
the time it started to write insurance in 1918 to October 1, 1921, paid 
as agent $3,560 in death claims for which the borrowers paid $12,696.55 
in premiums. Mr. Henry H. Kohn, president of this society, states that 
it is expected that “in 1929 something approximating 150,000 poli- 
cies will be issued covering the lives of borrowers in the amount of 
$40,000,000." 

In promoting the individual companies much emphasis seems to have 
been placed on the fact that the peculiar features of the Morris Plan 
and the forms of records used were the original invention of Mr. Morris 
and that they gave him more or less of a monopoly in this kind of 


lending, no one else being entitled to use either the Morris Plan or the 
forms without a license from him. With reference to the origin of the 
scheme, the credit for devising it was claimed by David Stein of New- 


port Filia Virginia, who insisted that he thought it out in 1898 and 
¥ ght it to the attention of Mr. Morris in 1904. It would require too 
much space to give even in outline the story of the Stein-Morris con- 
troversy which dragged its way through various courts and ended with 
the defeat of Stein, who sought to prevent Morris from using the plan 
and to compel an accounting to him, Stein, of profits which had accrued 


from the use of it.** 


the attention of borrowers, we met with some difficulty in convincing them in re- 
a ible numbers to consider it, but by enclosures in letters, notices and attractive 
ed matter on the margin of our notes and application blanks, calling attention 
) the advantages offered a prospective borrower as well as his co-makers, we found, 
h additional effort on the part of the interviewer and loan clerk, it could be 
written to the extent of about 60 per cent of loans and we have steadily maintained 
this ratio from year to year without absolutely requiring it on co-maker loans.” 
Morris Plan Banker (special edition), Report of the Annual Convention of the 
ea Pl in Bankers Association, New York, October 9-11, 1922, “Morris Plan In- 
su "by H. L. Sperry, p. 38. 

2 The Morris Plan Banker (special convention edition), Report of the Annual 
Convention of the Morris Plan Bankers Association, St. Louis, October 17-19, 1921, 
p. #0. 

“United States Investor, October 5, 1929, p. 48. 

“Fidelity Corporation of America vs. Mutual Savings and Loan Co. and S. R. 
Heller. Circuit Court of the City of Norfolk, January, 1914. 

David Stein vs, Arthur J. Morris, the Fidelity Corporation of America and the 

trial Finance Corporation. Circuit Court of the City of Norfolk, November, 1914. 

Universal Savings Corporation and David Stein vs. the Industrial Finance Corpora- 

1, the Fidelity Corporation of America and Arthur J. Morris. Supreme Court of 
Ap ppeal of Virginia, October, 1915. 

Industrial Finance Corporation vs. Citizens Investment and Loan Company, a cor- 
por Alan, Universal Savings Corporation, et al. District Court in and for Tulsa County, 
Uslahoma, March, 1915, 
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The def courts was due, it would seem, to the fac 
that the M not a thing in which one could hold property 
under thi iid by the Court of Common Pleas of Vj. 
ginia, Jun missing Stein’s suit; and Judge Hazel of ¢} 
District (¢ 1 States used practically the same words 
saying, “It ive that a property right exists in an ide, 

or scheme { isiness without physical means and devices 
for carrvil ( yst out, but the sword which defeated hiy 
cut both wa , the Industrial Finance Corporation, { 

which Mr. een assigned, applied for an Injunction 
against the | - zs Company of Washington to prevent thy 
latter from nd forms similar to those employed by th 
Morris Plar ed to grant the injunction and dismissed 
the corpora ru ts opinion: 

the « scheme, so far as method is concerned, jn 
heres in the , and Loan Associations, there being a sul 
stitution of } r real security. A mere statement of the facts 
amounts to the plaintiff’s claim to exclusive proprietor 
ship cannot yuld it be even though the plan of building 
and loan ass antedate the scheme of which the plaintif 
claims to be nopoly of any plan of banking or of loanin 
money could 1 

There is n r relief laid by the indefinite allegations that 
the defendant siate certain forms of investment certificates 
and books and the plaintiff. .. . The averments of the | 
and prayers f t the plaintiff is seeking to secure a monopo! 
and not to ré tition due to the appropriation of the good 
will of tl pl 

The court Corporation leave to amend its bill and 
rejected both offered. The decision seems to make clear 
that there a1 tures of the Morris Plan in which it has 
the right of s Anyone may use them without paying fo: 
them. The su p several times in the convention of th 
Morris Plan ] n. Mr. Riddleberger, a lawyer then con 

Industrial Fina vs. A. J. S. Gammon, R. H. Quayle and others 
Circuit ¢ rt April 22, 1915. 

Universal S vs. Morris Plan Co. United States District Court 
in New York, M 

Universal S Morris Plan Co. of New York. District Court of 
the United st ite ry, 1916. 

% Universal §S vs. Morris Plan Co. of New York. District 
Court of the Un York, January, 1916. 

% The interest Finance Corporation in the various Morris Plan 
institutions and -s were taken over in 1925 by the Morris Plan 
Corporation of A ' 

7 The Industr yn vs. Community Savings and Loan Associa 


tion. Supreme ( f Columbia, December, 1915. 
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nected with the Industrial Finance Corporation, said in 1922 that there 
were three legal rights in which the Morris Plan could claim ownership 
and sue for infringement: (1) by appropriation of the trade name; (2) 
hy violation of the copyrights; and (8) through the operation of the law 
known as unfair competition.** As a matter of fact, companies have 
started up in many places to loan money in exactly the same fashion 
as the Morris Plan calls for.*® It would seem, therefore, that there can 
ie no monopoly of this method of lending money. 

It is quite apparent that the Morris Plan carries a rate very much 
higher than the legal or contract rate of interest in any state. In at 
least two states, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, Morris Plan com- 
panies have been compelled to take out licenses under the Uniform Small 
Loan law. Logically, it might seem that all Morris Plan concerns operat- 

7 ina state having the Uniform Small Loan law should come in under 
it, but to this they quite strenuously object. In the first place, if they 

subjected to the provisions of this Act they would have to limit their 
ns to $800, and no charges could ever be over 31% per cent per 
month.” A Morris Plan concern seldom refunds to the borrower any 
of the discount which it has charged in the beginning; and the result is 

t in exceptional cases where a borrower has paid off his loan before 
his contract has expired, the rate may be very much greater than that 

lowed by the Uniform Small Loan law. This limitation of charge would 
probably be of small importance to the companies, but the restriction 

loans of less than $800 would be a great disadvantage. The Uniform 
Small Loan law also provides that interest must be figured on unpaid 
balances, and that no fees shall be charged other than those required 
‘or recording instruments. These provisions conflict most seriously with 
Morris Plan. The Morris Plan people are reported to desire an 
ndment to the Uniform Small Loan law, exempting concerns such as 
heirs from its operation. 

Morris Plan concerns desire seemingly to be known as banks” but 
they encounter difficulty when they seek to be incorporated under the 
general banking law of a state. Banking commissioners seem unwilling 
) regard the business of a Morris Plan company as a true banking busi- 
ss, and few of these concerns are now operating under the banking 


ws of the states in which they are located. In Illinois, the banking 


The Morris Plan Banker (special edition), Report of the Annual Convention of 
‘tte Morris Plan Bankers Association, New York, October 9-11, 1922, “Legislation, 
infringement and Competition,” p. 55. 
National Whimsett Company, Morgan Plan, Trustee System, Hood, Community 
nee, Gammon, Citizens Finance, Industrial Banking Corporation of America, 
tional Industrial Bankers, Inc., ete. 
“Less in certain states. 
‘ H. D. Small, “Morris Plan Accounting,” United States Investor, October 5, 1929, 
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ble to the Morris Plan, and the Chicagy 
company obt is a bank.” In Ohio, owing to legislation 


of lending, they are incorporated as “gpp. 

organization, founded in 1919, to which 

most Morris nies belong, bears the name “Morris Play 
Bankers Ass he business is commonly spoken of by Mor. 
istrial banking. New York State, it should 

use of sign or words indicating bank ex. 

federal reserve bank, an individual banker 

1 by the superintendent of banks.” The 

Morris Plan concerns is not the same ip 

Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, as pre- 

d under the Uniform Small Loan law. Ip 

the banking law, in others under the 

still other states under a special law, 

, providing for this particular kind of a 


of independence on the part of the 

ies and banks and a loosening of the 
ndustrial Finance Corporation. The In 
hrough its work of promotion and later 
k in all of the concerns with the ex- 
ntly. In only a few, however, does it nov 
legal ownership of the Morris Plan and 
ted in the Industrial Finance Corporation, 
rris Plan Corporation of America. Th 
considered itself, although this has been 
parent of all Morris Plan companies 
‘ingly felt free to make plans for the 


s to carry out. To its initiative can 


business, the automobile finance bus'- 

for financing the sale of various articles, 

finally, the audit system. In promoting 

ffort was made to induce local men prom 

ly to buy stock; and since the Industrial 

lire a majority interest in the individual 

d with these local men who soon began to 

n opposing the plans of the Industrial 

Finance 
This attitu ) e on the part of directors of the indivié- 
he Industrial Finance Corporation with 8 
controlling interest of the stock of the 


ts Morris Plan franchise. 
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‘ndividual companies.** An attempt was made to organize the Morris 


ee Plan Trustees Corporation—a scheme under which each concern was 
Ce place its stock in the hands of an individual with power to vote the 4 
which stock. This scheme having failed, the Morris Plan Trustees Association 
Plan a vas started. This was to be a voluntary association in which each bank ae 
‘Mee. vould bind itself on questions of national policy. The Industrial Finance i3 
should Corporation now has control of the Richmond Bank, which, in turn, owns 


a 51 per cent interest in three other banks. It also sought to obtain 
direct control of the Chicago and Los Angeles Morris Plan Banks. : 
These efforts at centralization only strengthened the antagonism of the 

local companies. In 1919 the companies countered by organizing, at 

Cleveland, Ohio, the Morris Plan Bankers Association. This Association 

vas a fusion between the Morris Plan Trustees Association and the 

Morris Plan Managers Association. It came gradually to include nearly ‘ 
all the companies organized under the Morris Plan, and has from the first a 
been extremely critical of the Industrial Finance Corporation. By an a 
arrangement with the Industrial Finance Corporation one of the mem- 


nk ex- 
banker 
” The 
ame in 
AS pre- 
law. In 
ler the 
al law, 


id of a 


of the ME bers of the board of directors of the Corporation was chosen by this 
of the new association of banks and companies, thus keeping up at least the % 
The In- Ma formality of friendly relationship. At the St. Louis convention in 1921 a 
d later ME resolution was adopted severing this official relationship, although the % 
the ex. al way Was left open to establish a new relationship if a satisfactory basis z 
it now Ma Could be found. As yet this formula for coéperation between the two ae 
lan and i docs not seem to have been found. The Morris Plan Bankers Association 2 
yration, a stands primarily for the right of the individual Morris Plan company 1 
sa. The gor bank to run its own affairs and to develop its own policy without 4 
‘as heen NE wierference from the Industrial Finance Corporation. It has, to be 
npanies fame" recognized the need for some central organization which it seems 
for the feel could be successful in codrdinating the efforts and activities of 
can be Me ee Individual Morris Plan concerns. It feels, however, that such a central 
ce busi: o'g2nization should stand in the relationship of a trustee and not seek to 
articles, Mg =ake profits out of schemes of its own devising. Such services as a central 
omoting ME O'g2nization of this kind performs, it feels, should be on a cost basis, 
. prom and that is why it has given its approval quite whole-heartedly to the 
dustrial Mg udit service which the Industrial Finance Corporation has been build- 
dividual Up- 
yegan to Attention has already been called to the Class B or 5 per cent certifi- 
dustrial fmm tes. As pointed out, they are a bid for the savings of the people; and 

the question that arises is whether such investments are socially wise. 
‘individ’ (8 customary for states to place considerable restriction on savings 
» with afMm2ks as regards their investments. They are usually limited to a list 
k of them’! Securities that are universally recognized as essentially safe. It is true, 


“United States Investor, October 5, 1929, p. 4. 
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of course, been nullified in part by the action of re 
trust com] nal banks in opening savings depart. : 
ments. Not nally in the National Banking act aboy; : 
savings, bu on of trust companies and state banks jy 
seeking sav reed the national banks to follow the say ; 
course. Th no longer have the field entirely to then 
selves; but ndency discernible on the part of state ; 
legislatures banks and trust companies to treat th, 
savings which fl offers as a special kind of deposit.™ \; 
Kniffin, a w n savings banks says: 

The savi not of the same nature as a business account 
It carries w rs, the self denials of life, the hope of th, 
future—all work and sacrifice for. And it is thereby 
represents. It should not be subject to} 
vicissitudes uld not be risked. And without reflecting jp 
the least uj ( e bank of discount men, it is but fair ty 
ask that suc investment funds and not speculative. The d 
segregation bank as it is fair to the depositor. If the 
savings bank fit by investing in mortgages, and certain 
stipulated bo k of discount.”° 

One can | iss B certificates from two points of view 
that of man ympanies and that of the use which is mad I 
by the Mor and banks of the funds that are thus ob- 
tained from certificates. At the present time only a fer 
of the Morris | ; are chartered as banks. The great m- 
jority are rict supervision accorded banks. The us i) 
that is mad ned through the sale of Class B certificate 
is as varied usiness which the companies do. Roughly M 
speaking wi iness of the Morris Plan companies and 
banks into | ndorsed notes, (b) the handling of trade 
acceptances, : ing of the sale of individual articles such 
as automol ;, etc. The relative safety of each of thes 
three kind robably be expressed in the same order. 

But ther ;. so far as can be learned, to holders 0 
Morris Plat | perhaps the experimental test of safety 
should bs tor in deciding where savings are to go 
Ulti found that the chattel mortgage lou 
business, th isiness, and the endorsed note business 0 
which the M xample, when properly conducted and ¢ 

“The foll having some provision covering the investma 
of savings, 0 | by state banks or trust companies. It was pr 
pared at my r to the counsel of the American Bankers A‘ 
ciation: Calif ticut, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnes 
New Hamps! Island, Texas, Vermont. 


= Wm. H. | Bank and Its Practical Work, 3rd ed (Ne 
York, Banker 1918, pp. 56-57.) 
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fciently supervised, are safe and fit businesses for the investment of sav- 
‘ngs. Personally, I should much prefer to entrust my savings to an in- 
«itution which held pawns as collateral or to one which thoroughly 
ynderstood the technique of lending on the going value of families and 
endorsers than to banks which have no divine right but only a traditional 
richt to savings. One can argue too that group solidarity would en- 
courage using the savings of some members of a group to create credit 
fa ‘ities for other members, as is the practice of Credit Unions. The 
cheapest source of capital is deposits, and if agencies which help to fur- 
nish the masses with credit facilities as do the Morris Plan companies 
wre always to be denied the right to accept deposits, the cost of mak- 
¢ loans to those without acceptable banking collateral is certain to 
be adversely affected by this fact.*° In all seriousness, I should like to 
ask for a law creating an entirely new type of banking institution, one 
that would be authorized to accept deposits and to make loans on en- 
dorsed notes, salaries, chattels and pawns at rates which would make 
t possible to furnish credit facilities to the masses.on reasonable terms. 
Of especial interest to all students of social economics is the matter 
the rate. When a note is discounted at 6 plus 2 or 8 per cent, and 
repaid under the terms of the Morris Plan, the actual interest is 19.2 
per cent if account is taken of the money of which the borrower has had 
full use during the year and of what it has actually cost him.** To 

s must be added the cost of insurance, penalties for delinquencies, and 
non-refunded discount in the event the borrower anticipates his contract. 
What the average cost to the borrower is, we are unable to say. Clark 
estimates the average charge of co-maker loan offices, in which the 
Morris Plan offices are included, as ranging from 17.3 per cent to 34.4 
*“The rate charged by the Morris Plan type of companies is insufficient to make 

ny money at all on the pure investment if only the invested capital is used. The 
ility of profit arises only when a financial pyramid is built up through the sale 


thrift certificates.” M. R. Neifeld, American Economic Review, vol. xxi, no. 1, 
supplement, March, 1931, p. 20. 

“The borrower receives $92 and he repays this in 46 weekly payments of $2 
each; the balance still due of $8 is repaid in the following four weeks. During the 
period of his weekly payments the amount of which he has the actual use is decreased 
at the rate of $2 a week, the payments forming a simple arithmetical 
gression. The sum of this progression, which is found by multiplying one-half 
the number of payments by the sum of the first and last factors, that is 23 x (924 2), 
equals $2,162 of which he has had the use one week. This is equivalent to the use 
0! S41.58 for one year. The actual charge of $8 upon this amount is at the rate of 
19.2 per cent per annum. 

A slightly different method giving the same result is the following: As the bor- 
' pays $2 each week, he repays the face of the loan, $92, in 46 weeks, the pay- 
‘ for the succeeding four weeks being $8 interest from his own funds. As the 
ents are equal and at equal intervals of one week, the average time for which 
as the use of all the 46 sums of $2 each is one-half the sum of the shortest 
‘aa longest periods, or one-half of 1 plus 46, which is 23.5 weeks or .451 of a year. 

nterest divided by the product of the principal and the time in years, gives 
‘annual rate per cent. In this case $8 divided by 92 times .451 equals 19.2 per cent. 
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per cent.” H rage charges for other lending agencies 


1. Rate charged 

(im per cent) 

Credit 1 6.0 18.0 

Pe . 380.0 — 42.0 
Morris Pla rently then not out of line in comparison 
with the cha vhich provide credit for the masses; but 
sey must be kept in mind by anyone making 
compal ns J e numerous groups of borrowers below 
what may | ng level. They need credit, and if terms 
re provided 1 yn they can repay the loans. The point 
that should | t the terms offered by the lender deter- 
mine absolut rowers who will appear on the books of 
the company The Morris Plan companies, by virtue of 
the terms wl ter therefore to a group that is, in th 
main, unlike groups. They do a co-maker business; 
d this feat ontract has the effect of differentiating 
loans f1 , those made by pawnbrokers on a pledg: 
of personal pi ns made mainly on the security of chat- 
tels by Pers nies. The nature of the security offered 
is, of course, ince in the determination of cost. One 
would expect provided by the signature of co-makers to 
ss valual ded by the pledge of personal property 
but more val ken by chattel mortgage loan offices 
Sj nies are not as a rule restricted by lar 
to loans belo ximum, they tap a group of emerging 
entrepreneurs chattel loan companies. Their average 
n the average loan made by other loan 
organizations, t factor to be considered in determining 
the cost of d Morris Plan companies have, as we have 
indicated. obta ir capital at very reasonable rates, rates 
considerably ge than the cost of capital to Personal 
ee nder the Uniform Small Loan law, though 
not so favor: hich banks and credit unions have paid 
the public f In any discussion of comparative rates 
this, als , mu nsideration. 
Without t | loss statements, not now available, of # 


* Evans Clark umer (Harper, 1980), p. 119. 
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cies +ypes of companies furnishing credit to those unable to secure acommoda- 

‘on at banks, it is impossible to say whether a given rate charged by a 

rticular type of lending organization is too high or too low. Even 

.it would be necessary to consider many imponderables which influ- 

the flow of capital into one or the other channel. Recent figures 

mpiled by the Supervisor of Loan Agencies of Massachusetts indicate 

: the Morris Plan companies of that state made practically no profit 

loans below $300, the class of loans which came under his super- 

vision.” The opinion of the author, based on wide observation and 

study of agencies furnishing credit to those below the banking 

1808 vel, is that the Morris Plan charge is not too high for the class of 
; but iness which these companies do. 


king Bul question should still be asked whether or not the description 
below ‘the rate of interest is a good thing socially. Some years ago, the 
ers \vertisements of Morris Plan companies seemed to convey the impres- 
pout BE on that the borrower was getting his loan at the legal rate of interest. 
deter Recently the rate has been more clearly expressed, but there is still 
ks for improvement.® From the social point of view borrowers should 
- . y exactly what their loans cost. Even though the actual rate charged 
. ue y not be exorbitant, the principle, it seems to me, is vital to the 
ow ncial education of the average borrower. 

_— Morris Plan companies could aid mightily in proving how ill-adapted 
re he usury laws are to the business of financing the credit needs of those 
shat- 

tere ut acceptable banking collateral. If, as is apparent, the usury laws 
Fie wholly out of date or in serious need of revision to fit them to the 
- : ts of present-day economic conditions, must we assume that there 
ie not sufficient intelligence in public life to make the change when the 
pth s are presented? The Russell Sage Foundation found that small 


ited ns could not be made at the prevailing legal or contract rates of 
y® terest and had the courage to ask the states to pass laws, which some 


ads nty-five of them have now done, making it possible legally to carry 
7 na small loan business limited to loans under $300 at a rate much 
ning r than that permitted under the general usury laws of the states. 
‘e Why do not Morris Plan companies seek legislation permitting outright 
cn gher rate of interest on their type of loans than is now possible under 
ersond usury laws? ‘This would contribute to straight thinking and to the 
thousta mination of senseless prejudice against interest rates higher than the 
1 
banking rate 
paid rate. 
Louis N. 
warthmore, Pennsylvania 
e, of al 


*Letter from Earl E. Davidson to author, dated March 6, 1931. 
“re comments on statement of interest charge by Clyde Olin Fisher and R. W. 
» American Economic Review, vol. xxi, no. 1, supplement, March, 1931, pp. 12 
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Taste I 
MERCHANDISE Exports Imports or THE Untrep SraTes, 1811-1928! 
(In millions of dollars) 

Exports Imports Year Exports Imports 
61 53 1874 586 567 
39 77 18753 513 533 
28 22 1876 540 461 

7 18 1877 602 451 

5s 113 1878 695 437 
82 147 1879 710 446 
88 99 1880 836 668 
93 122 1881 902 643 
7 87 1882 751 725 
70 74 18832 824 723 
54 55 1884 741 668 
61 80 1885 742 578 
68 7 1886 680 635 
69 7 1887 716 692 
91 90 1888 696 724 
73 7 1889 742 745 
74 71 18903 58 789 
64 81 1891 884 845 
67 67 1892 1,030 827 
7 63 1893 848 866 
72 96 1894: 892 655 
82 95 1895 808 732 
88 101 1896 883 780 
102 109 18972 1,051 765 
115 137 1898 1,231 616 
124 17 1899 1,227 697 
111 130 1900 1,394 850 
105 96 1901 1,488 823 
112 156 1902 1,382 903 
124 98 1903 1,420 1,026 
112 123 1904 1,461 991 
100 96 1905 1,519 1,118 
83 42 1906 1,744 1,227 
106 103 1907 1,881 1,434 
106 113 1908 1,861 1,194 
110 118 19092 1,663 1,312 
157 122 1910 1,745 1,566 
138 149 1911 2,049 1,527 
1140 141 1912 2,204 1,653 
144 174 1913? 2,466 1,813 
189 211 1914 2,365 1,894 
167 207 1915 2,769 1,674 
203 264 1916 5,483 2,392 
237 298 1917 6, 234 2,952 
219 258 1918 6,149 $,031 
281 310 1919 7,920 3,904 
294 348 1920 8, 228 5,278 
272 263 19213 4,485 2,509 
293 $31 19223 4,021 3,432 
enera 334 354 1923 4,368 4,162 


there 
\ll figures to 1882 are taken from the Statistical Abstract of the U. 8. for 1928, p. 450. 
s from 1883-1921, inclusive, are taken from the Statistical Abstract of the U. S. for 1924, 
1872, 120. Figures from 1922-1998, inclusive, are taken from Trade Information Bulletin No. 602, 
1816 t * by the U. S. Dept. of Commeree, p. 56. 

in which the tariff revisions were downwards. 
| 1922 _ tear in which the tariff revisions were upwards. 
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o have. It might be pointed out that our balance of trade is affected 
by the prices of particular commodities such as rubber or wheat, and 
by economic and political conditions throughout t the world. Then, too, 
it may be in some instances when we raise our tariff rates, our costs of 
production are so much increased that foreign producers are able to 
hurdle our tariff wall and compete with us in our domestic market as 
efectively with the higher as they were with the lower rates; while we, 
because of our increased costs of production, find it more difficult to 
ompete in the foreign markets. At times the principle of substitution 
nay enter into the situation. For example, rubber can be used as a 
substitute for leather in many cases. It may be that if we should place a 
suficiently high tariff on leather as to interfere seriously with its impor- 
ition into this country, its price would rise on our market to such an 
stent that we should use much more rubber as a substitute for leather 
and our volume of rubber imports as measured in dollars would increase 
great deal more than our volume of leather imports would decrease. 
1 the other hand, the lowering of our tariff rates may reduce our costs 
{ production so that we can compete with foreign producers much more 
fectively in the foreign markets and about as effectively in our domestic 
ket, with the result that our exports show a larger increase than our 
my ports. Or, if the reduction of our tariff rates causes an economic 
saan in this country, we might find that the decrease in our 
ports of luxuries more than offsets any increase in our imports of 
ther products. 

The general run of economic textbooks takes, in effect, the position 
that a country’s imports pay for its exports, that if its imports are 
permanently increased its exports will also increase, or vice versa. But, 
urious as it may seem, some of these same texts, after assuming that we 
siall ultimately have to have an import balance of merchandise if we 
he war debts, contend that our tariff is an obstacle to the main- 
nance of that balance; and, in spite of their previously enunciated 
cory, they thus assume that in case we lower our tariff we will import 
nore goods and that foreign countries will not in turn buy more goods 
om us but, having built up balances in American banks through these 
rts. Ha werchandise exports to us, they will not find it necessary or desirable to 
nett) MMM borrow from us to such an extent in order to get the American bank 
the balances which they want for one or another purpose. These writers 
seem to think this would cause a falling off in our annual volume of for- 


“gn investments. ‘This would not necessarily happen, because if we 
‘iould increase our foreign purchases of merchandise without increasing 
Sur foreign sales, foreign businesses would find more opportunities to 
‘xpand and our businesses would find fewer opportunities to expand. As 


result, there would probably be a greater demand for capital abroad 
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and a higher int ind at the same time a smaller demand . 
for capital and rate here. This might lead to an ip. x 
crease in our ¢ foreign investments. If so, it would 0¥ 
likely result in 1 volume of commodity exports from ne 
this country o1 e of commodity imports into this coup- 
try, or perhaps ir balance of trade would again becom 5 
favorable. At! y with certainty that it would remain I 
unfavorable. I he assumption that a nation can de- m 
termine wheth rable or an unfavorable trade balance fi 
by its tariff p ntiated either by the experience of th V 
United States ic theory. bi 
Perhaps son | hamper the prosperity of the debtor 
countries and 1 r governments to raise the revenue with is 
which to mak ur government on the war debts. Our bt 
tariff m Ly dire spe rity of the debtor countries through AgT¢ 
closing a pot for some of their products; and ind:- ire 
rectly it may rity through its effect on their tarif ti 
policies and tl these tariff policies on those of still other id 
countries whicl ect the prosperity of the debtor coun- us 
tries. It may, ;, lead to higher tariffs throughout th: oh 
weal: ox it ws he development of an economic United d 
States of Eur ; of which, to Europe, may more than ' 
offset any ill efi ff experienced there. M. Pierre de Lan- S141 
naux, directo ition Office of the League of Nations, 
and a man who, , is in a good position to judge the effects 
of our tariff or ur recent tariff change is giving an in- fi 
petus to the m > toward the economic unification of Ev- i 
rope and is in ng Europe more largely on her own re 5 
sources—resu ks will be beneficial to Europe, the United ipt 
states na th 0 ( 
It is advisal sing the prosperity of the debtor coun- iV 
tries with thi , power Of their governments. The tar- Qu 
levying bodies « , with perhaps one exception, are chosen ul 
by rather wid progressive income tax is very largely 1 WI 
resorted to. 1 imstances it can readily be seen that the 5 
distribution tional income has a great deal to do with al 
the revenue-r heir governments. How our tariff may mn 
affect that dis lebtor countries is uncertain. Then, too th 
it is quite pré people will submit to heavy taxes in the 
form of duties h are widely heralded as measures to pre T 
1 He took tl ; delivered before the Foreign Relations Clut ‘TI 
of Ursinus Coll h were published in the Ursinus Weekly, No 
vember 10, 
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d tect domestic industry and labor when they would not tolerate an equal 
)- x imposed in any other form. Just how our tariff may influence the 
ld revenue-raising features of the tariffs of the debtor countries is again 
m uncertain. To the writer it seems that the effects of our tariff policy on 
1 ‘he prosperity of the debtor countries over the next fifty odd years and 
ne its effect on the power of their governments to raise revenue with which 
‘in to make payments to our government on the war debts is very prob- 
de- ematical, too problematical to serve as a useful guide at the present time 
nce » forming our tariff policy. 
the We shall next devote our attention to the assumption that we must 
submit to an unfavorable merchandise trade balance if we collect the 
tor rar debts according to the debt-funding agreements. Unfortunately 
it} this will necessitate the presentation of some facts regarding the war 
Dur debts. The principal and accrued interest at the time the debt-funding 
ugh ireements were entered into amounted to about $1114 billion.* The 
ndi- ireements provide for payments over a period of sixty-two years. The 
riff uitial annual payments provided for are relatively small, the payment 
ther ide in 1928 amounting to about $210 million; but they gradually in- 
oun- rease until 1976, when they reach about $415 million, after which they 
the lightly decrease for about another twelve years when they come to an 
nited end.* Aside from these payments on the war debts, it should be remem- 
than bered that American private investments abroad total from $1214 to 
Lan- @™ $1414 billion and involve an annual interest and dividend payment of 
ons, ‘bout $817 million, according to the Department of Commerce.* The 
ffects Mm same authority states that the annual interest and dividend payments 
n im n foreign investments in this country amount to about $252 million, 
f Eu- ing a net annual interest and dividend payment due us on private 
mn re uvestments of about $565 million.® This authority also says the re- 
Jnited ipts of our government on account of principal and interest on the 
w debts were $1,397 million during the calendar years 1922-1928 in- 
coun lusive.® 
e tal- Questions naturally arise as to how these payments have been made 
chosel p until this time. How was the transfer problem solved? Did we have 
argely n unfavorable merchandise trade balance? As a matter of fact, no 
jat the transfer problem arose; and during the seven-year period we had a fa- 
lo with Yorable merchandise trade balance in excess of $4 billion. The re- | 
ff may sionists say that the payments during these years were made possible | 
on, tou by the large volume of private investments of Americans abroad. As 
in the 
. ] » No. » published by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
ons Clu l., pp. 28-9. 
kly, No p. 31. 


p. 88. See Table II. 
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193 
they appear to s lebtors have paid us with securities, deeds, re 
leases, and other yperty rights instead of with commodi- a 
ties. While mar visionists concede that this procedure may on 
continue for som ntend that it creates new private de ts - 
as it facilitates t t of the older public debts to our govern. - 
ment. and that it keshift arrangement at best as these private a 
investors must u iid off in imports of commodities. It js ; ss 
true that the p nts which Americans make abroad creat; 1 
new debts if thos ; are in bonds or short-term loans instead oe 
of stocks or oth lirect investment such as branch factories. ; a 
warehouses, min rtation operations. 

It is impossib] vyhat extent our future foreign investments ey 
will be direct rat n the form of creditors’ claims. However, “~ 
it should he noted last few years many Americans are buying ie 
stocks of foreign ;, many of our corporations are building nas 
foreion factories ses, some are acquiring or building com - 
munication facil 1, and many are extending their foreign min- 5 
ing activities. M lore M. Knappen writing in the Magazine of ny 
Wall Street of J )29, lists 158 American corporations with ie 
branch factories foreign countries. He estimates that : 
there are 2,000 | \dependent American factories abroad and a2 
that scarcely a d vithout the chronicling of at least one more “6 
The Department tates that our direct investments abroad ny 
have been increa of $250 million annually and that th * | 
total of such inv been estimated as high as $5 billion.’ It i 
should be noted tl stments do not create debts and that this ae 
$950 million is 1 now annually needed to make the payments it 
to our governme! 1 in the debt funding agreements. With our tl 
increasing famil ynditions abroad, and with the development — 
of investment t ny think reduce the risks of investing in va 
common stocks. that a surprisingly large portion of our for- x 
eign investments vill take a direct form. ; 2 

Attention will ven to the proposition that the private in- 
vestments which ¢ abroad constitute only a makeshift pro- in 
vision and must be paid off in imports. Perhaps no one would| ' a 
seriously claim 1 ect investments which we are making abroad ; . 
must ultimately mports or in any other way. There hav, ot, 
been no good r¢ | for assuming that the United Fruit Com a a 
pany or its sto lividually will convert its foreign property ile 
into movable co nd bring them to this country, or that the =s 
International T | Telegraph Company will pull up posts and h 


Motors Corporation will beat a retreat home, 


return, or that t 


"Ibid., p. 44. 
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or that American corporations in general will some day dispose of their 
foreign branch factories and warehouses and that the proceeds will be re- 
‘urned to this country in the form of commodity imports. 

The position of the American holder of bonds of foreign private or 
public corporations may appear somewhat different. Bonds ordinarily 
mature, while common stocks and most other direct investments do not. 
Is there any reason to believe that, as these bonds mature, the proceeds 
vill have to be converted into goods which will be brought into this coun- 
ry? There will be two courses open to those Americans who hold foreign 
bonds at maturity. Wurst, they may reinvest the funds in other foreign 
securities or sell the funds to other Americans who desire to purchase 
foreign securities. In the second place, they may use the funds to pur- 
chase foreign commodities and services or sell them to other Americans 
who will so use them. Which of these courses is followed will depend, 
mong other things, on our thrift and habits of consumption, and on the 
rative merits we attribute to the foreign and domestic securities availa- 

at the time. If we shall have reached that stage of thriftlessness or 
xtravagance when we are no longer living on our current income but are 
pending our savings, both our domestic and foreign investments will tend 
‘0 disappear and no doubt result in a flow of goods into this country, 
provided most other nations are not following the same course. No re- 
sionist produces evidence or good reasons to believe this will happen; 
nd it seems too remote a possibility to warrant serious consideration. 
On the other hand, it seems quite probable that, within the visible fu- 
ture at least, we shall continue to live on our current income and shall 
tinue to save and add to our investments. 

If such is the case, there is no reason to anticipate that we shall in- 
vitably convert our foreign investments into commodities which we shall 
port into this country. When our foreign investments mature and we 

msider the reinvestment of the funds, we shall seek the best invest- 

its which may be here or abroad. The relative merit of these invest- 

t opportunities will depend on many things, such as the stability of 
eign governments, their attitudes toward foreign investors, the pre- 
vailing foreign exchange rates, the abundance or scarcity of capital 
abroad relative to the supply here, the terms imposed in or omitted from 
the instrument of contract, and the pleasant or unpleasant results of 
previous investments in the countries under consideration. It seems that 
no good reasons have been advanced for assuming that the domestic field 
wil offer more alluring investment opportunities in the future than the 
foreign field with its vast undeveloped continents, nor for assuming that 
¢ shall retire from the foreign field and leave it to others. There are 
certainly none who would claim that all of the investments which the 
ple of Philadelphia have made throughout the United States will 
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y, commodities, or services and returned 
likely to happen in the case of the in- 
ns have in Michigan, Texas, or Colorado, 
for assuming that something quite similar 
case of the investments which Phila- 
have made in Canada, Europe, Asia, or 

d. Our investments in foreign fields may| 
the domestic field. | 
has not taken issue with the opinion 
effect that the payment of the war debts 
to an unfavorable merchandise trad 


annual payments received on the debts, 
position seems to rest upon an exaggerated 
ial payments called for under the debt- 
yther items entering into the international 
nce down to 1929 affords no basis for that 
Information Bulletin, No. 625, it is 
foreigners in 1928 amounted to $10 
war debts amounted to $210 millior 
s on the war debts constituted approxi- 
:yments made to us by foreigners that 


Balances of International Payments of the 
1922-1928,” it will be seen that in t 

ir debts to our government amounted to 
modity imports, while the total amount 
1922-1928 was only about 4 per cent of our 
basis of the facts disclosed in this table, w 
| by it American tourists spent abroad ap- 
int paid on the war debts. The increase in 
vestments abroad, after deducting bond 
mmissions, amounted to $8.71 for every 
debts. For every dollar paid on the war 
88 in the United States during the period. 
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United States were only 26 per cent of the interest and dividends which 
‘hey paid us on our private foreign investments, while in 1925 our pay- 
ments to them were 83 per cent of their payments to us and in 1928 our 


.yments to them were 41 per cent of their payments to us on these items. 
ald this trend continue, and the revisionists have shown no reason 


hy it will not, it is only a question of time until our annual interest 
payments to foreigners will equal their annual interest payments to us 
n private accounts and the problem of transferring commodities to this 


intry in payment of interest will have vanished into thin air as most 


chosts do when carefully examined. 


Furthermore, if we should some day have a problem of collecting inter- 


est on our private foreign investments, it does not necessarily follow 


t the problem will have been rendered greater by reason of our col- 
ction of the war debts, unless it results in an increase in our volume of 
ivate foreign investments. In order to show that this result will fol- 
w, it is necessary to show that in case the war debts are cancelled at 
st one of two things will happen. Either our annual dollar volume 
‘savings will decrease or a smaller portion of those savings will be in- 
ted abroad. Our annual volume of savings, expressed in dollars, might 
ease if the cancellation of the debts were to result in a general down- 
rd revision of the price level. No one has advanced any reason for as- 
ing that would happen. Otherwise our annual volume of savings will 
rease only on condition that our productivity decreases or our con- 
mption of goods or services increases. Again, we can say that no one 
produced any evidence to show that either of these things would hap- 
One might say that in case of cancellation of the debts our income 
‘rease by at least the amount which the foreign governments would 
otherwise paid us. This, however, appears inconsistent with the 
mists’ position that we are not being paid in goods or services, as 
rather obvious that if we are not being paid in goods or services 
hould have no fewer of them in case the payments are discontinued. 
if a discontinuance of the payments should reduce our annual in- 
e by the amount which otherwise would have been paid, it does not 
llow that our annual savings would be decreased by a like amount, 
ich after all is only 5 or 6 per cent of our present volume of savings. 
ris there any reason to assume that a smaller portion of our savings 
id be invested abroad in light of the fact that a cancellation of the 
s would tend to increase taxes in the United States and lower them 
ad, a condition conducive to the migration of capital from this coun- 


lurthermore, the revisionists claim we should have a less unfavorable 
] 


visible trade balance if we should cancel the debts and that we should 
at the same time be in a better position to develop our merchant marine 
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s. This seems to be practically an ad- 


debts we shall increase our export of 
private foreign investments in lieu of 


nent of the war debts would have neces- 


orrect, it seems that in case we ever do 
trade balance it cannot be attributed 
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seems indeed questionable whether we 
ide balance. The Department of Com- 
line says on pages 58 and 59 of Trade 


1ong economists, is that our trade balance 
interest from our foreign investments 
The present table is no basis for that 
rs the yield on our foreign investments 
war debts) has exceeded the net export 
ven-year period the former amounted to 
253,000,000. Yet our visible trade balance 
he extent of $4,855,000,000. This belief 
31,084,000,000 a year. A statement pub- 
repeated: “It is therefore impossible to 
d States will ever have an unfavorable 
second half of 1928 our favorable balance 


alf by $452,000,000 and our underwriting 
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7 THE MODERN GOLD STANDARD WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA’ 


yf The policies of central banks as to the use of gold reserves need harmonizing. 
The bank note has become a monopoly of central banks. South American experience 
n handling gold reserves. 

The influence of gold reserves on the value of circulating notes is marked, but the 


lo vold standard cannot prevent inflation. Inflation of currency in one country affects 
ad ther important countries. This necessitates a policy of harmony among great central 
nt . dl gold reserve ratios can safely be considerably reduced. Experience of 
er Argentina, Brazil and Chile with gold reserve ratios. The gold standard should be 
we retained, but an agreement should be reached among central banks as to the issuance 
f currencies. 
de 1. The old gold standard. After the fall of bimetallism, gold con- 
tinued to perform monetary functions among the most important na- 
™ tions of the civilized world. As it was the only medium of exchange and 
nts the only currency with unrestricted legal tender, it became the measure 
hat of value. Bank notes were used simply as an auxiliary to gold, and, in 
= general, did not enjoy the privilege of legal tender. The acceptance of 
= notes was absolutely voluntary, and they were in every case convertible 
nee on presentation into gold coins, whenever the bearer desired it. The bank 
lief note was not originally intended to displace gold, but simply to comple- 
uub- ment it, always leaving to gold the principal monetary rdéle. These 
In practices were the normal ones and were regarded as fundamental in 
ii the circulation of bank notes. 
ting 2. The circulation of the bank note under the modern gold standard. 
d of The bank note which began by being an instrument introduced by com- 
the mercial banks to assist in financing business, let us say as a sort of check 
air payable to the bearer, became eventually a monopoly of central banks. 
ie In this way the issuance of bank notes, centralized in the hands of an 
L nstitution of public character like the central banks, acquires a much 


greater importance. The bank note is no longer an instrument of private 
nterest; it becomes an instrument of public character. The law permits 
the bank note to serve as lawful money; the state protects it as its 
property. In case of the suspension of gold payment or of the establish- 
ment of a paper money régime, recourse is had regularly to the bank 
note of the central bank which becomes the only lawful currency. 

Even in those countries whose monetary standard is gold, the bank 
note at present circulates freely. If one may generalize in this matter, 
‘though the customs and monetary practices are not exactly the same 
in all parts of the world, it may be said that in the interior of a country 
‘he only medium of exchange and payment (outside of subsidiary cur- 
‘eney) is the bank bill which regularly enjoys the standing of lawful 

‘Translated from the Spanish by Dr. Harry T. Collings, University of Penn- 
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In the republic of Argentina the with- 
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as a regulator of international exchanges. Gold acts like a vessel of many 
communicating parts which regulates the level of value for the moneys 
of diverse countries whose monetary system is based on gold. It be- 
comes a Standard of value for the various countries whose moneys (bank 
notes, silver, ete.) are convertible into gold, at least as far as maintain- 
ing the parity of international exchanges is concerned. Gold is thus a 
medium by which the monetary systems of the different countries are 
kept in equilibrium. 

It might also be said that gold serves as a monetary standard for 
regulating the value of the different moneys used within the country. 
One must also mention certain peculiar circumstances in connection with 
this function of gold. The “man on the street” thinks that the value 
of gold in each country, as in Chile for example, is determined solely by 
the amount of gold in reserve funds. This is not the fact. The money of 
each country, whether bank notes or subsidiary currency has its value 
determined partly by the functions which it performs. It receives its 
value more or less according as the amount of money in circulation is 
increased or diminished. If the central banks inflate the circulation, the 
value of the money, as reflected in the general level of prices, tends to 
go down and conversely if the banks restrict the circulation, the value 
tends to rise. The value of money in each country is in this sense there- 
‘ore a function of the quantity of bank notes paid out by the central 
banks. 

But the gold held in reserve for bank notes also influences their worth, 
since gold has a bearing on the issuance of notes. If the money in a 
country decreases in value with reference to that in other countries on 
the gold standard, there is a tendency then for gold to be exported 
irom that country and this tendency continues until an equilibrium is 
reéstablished. Conversely, if the money of a country rises in value, a 
tendency to import gold from abroad is set up and the imported gold 
ucreases the circulation. The fact then that the bank note is convertible 
into gold serves to make it a hindrance to inflation and also a check to 
deflation. 

In other words, it is not gold alone which determines the value of the 
money in a country, but gold combined with the bank note. This must 
be kept in mind in order to explain how gold is the standard of value 
in modern monetary systems. Employing a-mathematical terminology, 
one might say that the value of money in the monetary systems to which 
I refer ig a funetion of the quantity of money in circulation and of the 
gold which it represents for the purposes of international exchange. 
Che value of money is a function of the dollar in the United States, of 
the pound sterling, of the French franc, of the German mark, of the 
Argentine peso, of the Chilean peso, etc., provided that all these mone- 
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gold by the central bank was suspended or in which obstacles to the free 


m- 
z ‘ssue of gold were set up, as a means of avoiding monetary inflation. 
m- In a country on a paper money basis, such as Chile was at that time, 
ves the bank note tended to increase rapidly in value. From 1916, at which 
time the average of foreign exchange in Chile was around ten pence, 
nal exchange gradually rose to July, 1918, when it was seventeen pence 
ney ver peso, or almost at par (eighteen pence). This extraordinary rise in 
foreign exchange was not so much due to an increase in the value of our 
' in- ” so as it was to a remarkable fall in the value of the dollar and the 
y in pound sterling. 
ofla- - In order that the money of any country may not be affected by a fall 
Ties » the value of foreign currency, it would be necessary to make its 
iple, monetary system entirely independent by establishing in that particular 
pro- country a paper money régime. In such a régime the bank note cannot 
vent be worth more than gold, because before this phenomenon could take 
with place, parity would be restored by the circulation of the gold; but if 
the one could prohibit the conversion of bank notes into gold, then it might 
happen that bank notes would be worth more than the gold represented 
v be- by them. 
> the Now if we suppose the opposite case, i.e., an over-valuation of money 
pose to put it in other words, a general lowering of the price level in the 
thing great markets of Europe and North America, the powerlessness of gold 
mall, to prevent this happening would also be manifest. 
nited When the fluctuations in the price level of a country are not marked, 
raor- he results may not make themselves felt abroad, especially when the 
nark- fluctuations take place in a country of minor economic importance. The 
main- communicating vessel of the gold standard is not so perfect that it 
iy the brings about an absolutely perfect leveling of prices. Moreover, high 
is if a protective tariff walls tend to prevent this leveling process. 
ng at i. The necessity of a policy of harmony and international coépera- 
callse tion. In consequence of this increasing interdependence of the monetary 
f gold istems of various countries, there arises the necessity for combined 
reper- action on the part of the central banks and governments of all nations 
which are on the gold standard. This action will consist of regulating the 
coun crculation of bank bills in such a way as to bring about the greatest 
rency; possible stability in the value of money. The means by which central 
es into banks will correct changes in the value of money is by an increase in, 
quiva- or restriction of, circulation, aided by a rise or fall in interest rates. 
unica- Since the monetary systems of the different countries are connected 
]. The with each other by means of gold, an imprudent monetary policy on the 
h they part of one country may affect all other countries, especially when that 
ase 0! imprudent policy is followed by a country of great importance, like 
ase of the United States. Happily the policy followed by the Federal Reserve 
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banks of the Unite s, after the situation created by the war be if 
came somewhat nor vas a prudent one; the dollar contributed to the emis 
stabilization of ie of money. 
In order to | to compare statistics on prices in the varioys oe 
countries, it wou ssary to reach an international agreement re ihe | 
garding the man1 .king index numbers which must serve to megs- then 
ure the value of a 
8. General ado; the gold exchange standard. The practice of HB tend 
the gold exchai | undoubtedly more and more generally stimv- inti 
lates inflation | ws the gold of certain large money centers facil 
like London and } York to back several emissions of bank bills at the HM son 
same time. Hi yrtance of establishing rules or regulations HM polic 
for graduating requirements for the circulation of each MM |; 
country in suc is to insure reasonable stability in the pur- ait 
chasing power ¢ 
On the other hand, the policy of the gold exchange standard is very o 
useful for emp! best advantage for monetary purposes the gold with 
which the diffe intries have at their disposal. Under this policy there 
one avoids exc nges in the price levels such as arise from the HM 4; | 
scarcity of gold. We ought to avoid both extremes—that of inflation HMM ty 1; 
which brings us the value of money, and its opposite, restric- 10 
tion in the issu notes, which brings us to a fall in prices and HB iy 1, 
its consequent « 1S1S main’ 
9. Gold reset In practice, moreover, gold serves to limit the H+). ¢ 
emission of bank ng the issuing of paper money more difficult HHH tance 
as the ratio of | reserve to the paper money in circulation goes HIBjs eq: 
below certain li (he central bank of Chile is required by law to 
maintain a gold r sual at least to 50 per cent of its total deposits 
and of its bank 1 n circulation. In other countries the reserve ratio 
required by law In France, for example, only 35 per cent 
required. ‘The 1 lly recommended by experts, however, is # 
per cent. 
Is it necessa1 purpose of maintaining stability in foreign «- 
change to have su “h gold reserve? Without doubt it is not. The 
Bank of England today maintains a gold reserve below 80 per cett. 
In reality the | reserve which is held in certain banks, as 
our own, serves in ! pinion not so much to assure stability of foreig 
exchange as it d t a bridle on excesses in the issuance of papet 
money. If centr lways proceeded with discretion in the matte 
of issuing papel 1s to keep the amount of bank notes in circuls- 
tion within th red by commerce, and if the danger of abus 
were not so gr ve against paper money could be materially 


reduced. 


the United States. Happily the policy followed by the Federal Reserve 
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be- If the ratio of gold reserve should cease to mark the limit for the 
the emission of bank notes, the central banks would have to limit the issuance 

of paper money to the requirements of commerce, but the “requirements 
ious JB of commerce” for paper money are somewhat indefinite and depend upon 
re the judgment of the one who makes the decision. Oftentimes governments 
Qs- themselves, as we have seen in times of war or of great financial crises, 


try to justify a paper money circulation which they themselves have 
of tended to inflate through their excessive expenditures and loans. Other 
imu- governments desire abundant and cheap paper money for the purpose of 
aters facilitating business transactions. They forget, however, that the func- 


t the tion of money as a measure of value is not compatible with an inflationist 
tions policy. 


each If we should succeed in fixing certain rules which would insure us 
pur- HM against excessive issuance of paper money with its consequent rise in 
prices, the amount of gold reserves in the central banks could be ma- 
very [MM tcrially lowered. At present, however, there is no satisfactory agreement 
gold HM with reference to the fixing of these limits to the amount of paper money; 
yolicy HM there is no agreement as to what is necessary to carry on commerce. 
n the MMP As long as agreement regarding the limits is lacking, it will be prudent 
ation JM to maintain gold reserves as the means of limiting paper money. 
stric- 10. Practical experiences in reference to gold reserve ratios. In order 
s and 


tomake manifest how small a gold reserve ratio is really necessary to 
maintain the stability of foreign exchange, I present the facts regarding 
it the HMB the Conversion Office in Brazil when a monetary crisis of some impor- 
ficult HMB tance took place in 1907. In conversion offices of the Argentine type it 
1 goes Bis easy to compile statistics regarding the issue of and withdrawal of 


aw 0 Mf cold from circulation because these offices have as their specific function 
posits HM the receiving and paying out of gold for bank notes. There is no elastic- 
> ratio ity in the circulation system except that produced by putting gold 
cent s Minto circulation or withdrawing it. There are no issues of paper money 
18H BBfor discounts or re-discounts. This limitation on the elasticity of cur- 

rency constitutes a serious deficiency; on the other hand, it facilitates 
ign & Mthe situation when a crisis in international exchange is at hand, because 
yt, The y putting gold into circulation a decrease in the number of bank notes 
r cent is immediately brought about. The same thing does not take place so 
. as 0 easily in countries on the gold standard because it is not so easy to find 
oreigt 


t just what is the amount of national gold stock or exact statistics 
[ paper egarding the issue and withdrawal of gold from circulation. 


matte | The amount of bank notes in circulation in Brazil when the Conver- 
real on Office was opened (December 81, 1906) totaled 664,792,960 milreis. 
f _ ccording to the law then in force, a part of the bills in circulation were 
eriauy | 


e cancelled each year and a sinking fund was to be formed for the 
onversion of the paper currency. 
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5,850,421. 225,283,774. 
)7 the monetary situation in Brazil became 
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put into circulation in 1907 was around 520,000,000 paper pesos, one 
wes that the amount withdrawn during this crisis was approximately 9 
per cent. As soon as calm was restored the gold again returned to the 
Conversion Office. 

I repeat that I do not quote these instances to recommend this class of 
‘nstitution which has none of the advantages of central banks; but I 
mention the instances connected with the Conversion Offices in Brazil and 
\rgentina because they afford an interesting experience to show how 
‘ttle gold is required in an exchange crisis, provided there is during the 
risis no increase in the amount of bank notes in circulation. 

If we consider the experiences of our own central bank, which began 
its operation at the end of 1925, we shall see that the stability of Chilean 
foreign exchanges has been maintained with a very small gold reserve. 
In 1926 operations began with 409,000,000 pesos in the gold reserve (in 
Chile and in the foreign banks) and a circulation completely covered 
by the gold reserve. In spite of this excellent financial basis, a lack of 
confidence appeared in certain circles because the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the gold régime in 1898 were still in mind. This lack of confi- 
lence reached its peak in the middle of the year 1926 by reason of a 
risis which arose in the diplomatic relations between Peru and Chile. 
\ speculative fever to buy up gold appeared on the stock exchange 
lue to the lack of confidence and to the speculation itself in this com- 
medity. The lowest level to which the gold reserve fell was 435,000,000 
psos in June of this same year (1926). Soon confidence was restored, 
speculation ceased, and it was plain that the central bank held sufficient 
resources to assure the stability of exchange. In September of the same 

ir the gold reserve had risen to 481,000,000 pesos and by December 
had reached the sum of 556,000,000. The largest amount of gold which 


the central bank was called upon to utilize during this crisis was some- 
what less than 50,000,000, i.e., less than 10 per cent of the total paper 
money in circulation. 

In more recent times the central bank of Chile has been able to carry 
ov its regular functions with reference to international exchange almost 
without the necessity of recourse to its gold reserve. The only fact of 
importance is that the purchase or sale of gold, or bills of exchange 
which represent gold reserves in foreign countries, has served to keep the 
quotation of the foreign exchange market within the limits of the gold 
ints for import or export. 

A monetary régime which excludes gold from circulation has the ad- 
vantage that in a crisis the public does not lose confidence and withdraw 
‘ts bank deposits in order to keep gold in their strong boxes as happened 
in Chile in the year 1898 because of the paper money crisis of that year. 


If we do not need to provide a gold reserve against crises which may 


or 
d 
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take place in tl und if the sole function of gold is to maintaiy 
the stability of inge, then the quantity of gold required js 
certainly small. 

11. The fear jold in reserve is not sufficient for the support 
of the paper n irculation. At times a fear arises that nations 
cannot secure su 1 to act as reserve for their ever increasino 
circulation of p If the monetary use of gold today was the 
same as that r ler the classical gold standard of yesterday, 
that is to say, iry circulation were based on gold reserye 
only, then the f id be justified. But with such a monetary system 
as that to which ] been referring, we need in reality only enough 
gold to satisfy ds of the different countries. We require 
gold simply fo: f stabilizing international exchange. For 

} this purpose tl ld required is much less than is at present 
regarded as ne ike paper money convertible. 

The stock of h the world may count is sufficient for the 
proper functior tary systems based on the gold standard, 
provided that « s and governments of the different nations 
adopt a discre policy with reference to the issuance of 
paper money. 7] ist be one of harmony and codperation wit! 


each other. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion y that inasmuch as the value of money under 
the gold standa lepends upon the amount of bank notes in 
circulation, cent need to use great discretion in maintaining th 
stability of the ] r power of money. This is especially necessary 
because of the rrelations which exist between countries 
An agreement, ssed or tacit, among banking institutions, 
therefore, is of high portance. The general use of the gold 
exchange stand ven more necessary a policy of limitation in 
the issuance of | rder to avoid inflation. 

It is quite fitt ) study carefully monetary needs of the market 
in each country. | be of the highest interest to determine norms 
or rules of gen tance for the issuance of bank notes, even dis 
regarding the ] ilation in connection with the gold reserve. 

Now if we ci uestion regarding the use which should be 
made of gold in t may function most efficiently as a regulator 
of foreign exch hall be even more convinced of the necessit/ 
for harmonious ¢ the national banks of the different cout 
tries which use ndard. The gold of one country serves “ 
prevent difficult: - countries when there is harmony of policy: 
Harmony and int codperation will also prevent difficulties due 


to the lack of g future, and thus avoid increase in the valtt 


] 
\ 
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‘money which would mean a falling of the price level and consequently 


ain 
1 is . slackening of business activity. 

In this policy of harmony among the central banks with reference to 
ort issuance of bank notes, governments also should participate because 
ons eentral banks have difficulty in exerting their influence in a financial 
sing crisis. 
the Wars destroy the industrial and financial organization of a country 
lay ‘9 such a degree that it is impossible to maintain during them the prudent 
one sonetary policy to which we have been referring. Wars, therefore, 
te nong civilized peoples are regularly anti-economic. The period which 
ugh y be ginning in the life of nations requires an increasing international 
uire peration. Agreements and understandings of this kind will hence- 
For h be indispensable for promoting the economic interests of the future. 
sen case of monetary agreements to which we have referred in this paper 

nly one more manifestation of the necessity for these international 

t] rreements. 

lard GUILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX 
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of the United States held a convention in Pittsburgh for the purpose 


, ’ of taking measures to get an adjustment of the tariff to their interests. 
a Concluding that this task would be, perhaps, too great at that time, and 
», the ME needing a month in which to make repairs in their shops, the employers 
From ‘n Pittsburgh and vicinity attempted to bring pressure to bear on the 
oo voters by cutting wages on the ground that lack of protective duties 
both forced them to do so. Again the result was a strike. Instead of re- 
tthe idle, several groups of strikers started codperative establish- 
ments. One group went to Wheeling and opened a foundry for self- 
pro- employment. Another group collected a capital of about $25,000 and 
-his- were given a bonus of a like amount by the people of Steubenville, Ohio, 
upon to induce them to locate at that place. A third and larger group, con- 
riod sisting of about one hundred of the strikers, established a foundry at 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. The amounts contributed by each of its mem- 
ist a bers varied from $50 to $6,000 which, together with the proceeds of 
d to stock sold to outsiders, made a total capital of about $100,000.” 
was Several interesting points suggest themselves in connection with 
al of the experiments of the Cincinnati and Pittsburgh molders. In the 
ilan- first place, while codperation was begun as the result of strikes, neither 
In group was organized into a union, although the name of the Cincinnati 
F th shop might suggest that a union had been formed there. Furthermore, 
it appears extremely unlikely that codperation was prompted by any 
and European precedent. While the Rochdale Pioneers began operations 
eley, in 1844, they limited themselves at first to codperative consumption, and 
most they did not attract attention in America until several years after 
York 1849. The molders’ experiments, therefore, grew out of the exigencies 
ality of the time and were designed solely to meet emergencies caused by 
periods of unemployment. Neither group of workers apparently had any 
is a idea of trying to change the prevailing industrial order. In all the un- 
5 own dertakings business was evidently discontinued after short periods of 
operation. 
a The next phase of the codperative movement among American molders 
jonth. was ushered in when William H. Sylvis, the outstanding figure in the 
mens formative period of the Molders Union, became imbued with the idea that 
the salvation of labor lay in codperation. As a labor leader, Sylvis was 
scale not content with mere temporary gains in wages or hours. In his search 
for something that would “solve the labor problem,” he finally concluded 
nt of iat productive codperation was the only lasting remedy. 
sters When the second convention of the International Union was held at 
gland, Albany in 1860, “that body was startled by the grave earnestness” with 
ember, which Sylvis made certain predictions. He said: 
social *“The Rise of the Iron Molders’ International Union,” American Economic Re- 
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unions had raised at least $2,000. At the convention of 1866 the only 
action taken on codperation was a vote to encourage members to start 


its shops upon their own initiative as the “true and most practicable means 
on f elevating our position.””" 
Sa In August, 1866, Sylvis set forth a specific plan for codperation on a 
and large scale. He proposed to levy an assessment of $10 per year per 
re a wember, which in three years would amount to $200,000. This fund 
fect he would use only to supplement the capital raised by union members 
- » different localities for codperative purposes. By “judicious invest- 
nt” Sylvis believed that foundries could be established in all the 
n of principal manufacturing centers of the country and that the Inter- 
old national Union’s share in the profits would enable it to meet all ex- 
the penses without taxing its members. Any surplus could well be used 
‘o start a national bank as a depositary exclusively for workmen, thus 
gain reeing the latter from “broken banks, savings-fund swindles, or any 
con- of the many schemes devised by sharpers to filch the hard earnings 
1 th the poor.”* Sylvis supported his proposal by citing the success of 
1 the Rochdale Pioneers and of certain codperative efforts in France. 
grade At the convention of 1867 the International Union at last decided to 
ed periment with codperation. The suggestion was adopted to set aside ten 
nter- : cent of the Union’s gross receipts until $5,000 should have been ac- 
y the mulated. Subject to the approval of a board of five directors who 
amed were to manage the fund, financial assistance was to be allowed union 
| that bers desiring to establish a codéperative foundry to the amount of 
large fourth of the capital raised by them up to a maximum of $2,000. 
Upon (he capital stock of local foundries eligible for aid was limited to 
d “t $50,000. Shares therein might vary in value from $5 to $100, but no 
1 su individual was to invest over $1,000 in any one association or have more 
— n one vote in any association. 
F suc Not a single group of union members took advantage of the assistance 
doubt: is olfered by the International Union. Consequently in 1868 a new 
at t n was adopted. Through voluntary subscription by individual 
ders to “eodperative stock,” funds were to be raised for investment 
Opert foundries under the supervision of a board of seven directors. Out 
, if we ‘any earnings a twelve per cent dividend was to be awarded first to 
of that capital, followed by an equal dividend to labor, in proportion to the 
_— _ ‘In a significant address before the National Labor Congress in the summer of 
Al one ‘S'0 Sylvis held that codperation would do more for the settling of strikes than 
h local | the complete organization of all workingmen into trade unions. Militant union- 
ione, he said, would be insufficient. An ideal combination that would end strikes 
‘a permanently improve the laborer’s condition would be organization, codperation, 
labor legislation. International Journal, October, 1866, p. 209. 
od rm ‘Ibid., July, 1866, p. 112. Sylvis was a constant critic of the national banking 


» which he thought erected in the interests of special privilege. He was also an 
‘vocate of greenbacks. 
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st. John, New Brunswick, reported one shop each. On October 18, 1867, 
the Somerset Codperative Foundry Company was organized at Somerset, 
Massachusetts. 

Of the above-named foundries, those of Rochester, Cincinnati, and 
Somerset were considered the most successful. ‘The Rochester Co- 
jperative Foundry Company started with fifty associators. Profits for 
‘he six months ending December 19, 1867, amounted to $8,392.82. By 
July, 1868, it was reported to have a paid-in capital of $18,000. In 
1874 it possessed assets worth $115,535.91. The Eureka Coéperative 
Foundry of Cincinnati, organized by eleven molders, started with a 
capital of $8,250 which was increased to about $60,000 by 1873. By 
the end of the first year the molders drew dividends equal to two-thirds 
of their pay. The Somerset foundry started with twenty-four stock- 
holders and a paid-in capital of $15,000. On the first year’s business 
of $25,000 there was a small loss. Following years brought better 
fortune. The capital stock was gradually increased to $30,000 in 
1873, and the value of the product rose to $75,000 a year. The com- 
pany enjoyed excellent credit and had but few bad accounts.” 

In January, 1867, a strike took place among the Pittsburgh stove 
molders against a reduction in wages. Confronted with defeat, the mold- 
rs devised plans for the “International Codperative Foundry of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.” A capital of $100,000 was to be raised at $5 a 
share. Stock was to be sold both to individual molders and to local un- 
ions. Maximum holdings were fixed at four hundred shares and no as- 
sociator was to have more than one vote. Journeymen wishing to dispose 
of stock were to be required to offer it first to their respective local 
unions. No sales were to be made to non-unionists without the consent 
of a board of directors, composed of eleven men eleeted by the Pittsburgh 
stockholders, together with the president and secretary of the Interna- 
tional Union. Five per cent of the profits were to be set aside until a sink- 
ing fund of $10,000 was attained. Of the remaining profits, fifteen per 
cent were to be awarded to capital and eighty-five per cent to labor in 
proportion to earnings.*® 

Attempts to obtain subscriptions from local unions outside of Pitts- 
burgh resulted in complete failure; but an organization was finally 
effected September 21, 1867, and a foundry was built. ‘The new con- 
cern made but little headway. At the end of nine months, lack of capital, 
‘he Incompetence of the superintendent, and dissension among the men 

i the shop resulted in the total loss of the capital invested. Despite 


M Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Seventeenth Annual Report, 1886, 
i sureau of Industrial Statistics of Pennsylvania, Report, 1880-1881, p. 281; 
ernational Journal, July, 1867, p. 133. 
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As soon as the idea of starting “international foundries” had pro- 
sured a following in 1864, it was urged that the proposed undertakings 
he incorporated so as to give better protection against embezzlement. 
In his report in 1867 President Sylvis emphasized the need of acquiring 
a permanent headquarters both for the sake of convenience and so that 
the International Union could incorporate “to hold property and have 
our officers give good legal security.” In 1868 Sylvis repeated his sug- 
gestion after noting that the Pittsburgh codperative foundry had re- 
cently been incorporated. The convention then voted to make Phila- 
delphia, where Sylvis resided, the “permanent location,” and in January, 
1870, the charter was finally procured from the State of Pennsylvania. 

With the charter in hand, however, the 1870 convention rescinded 
the previous vote establishing the permanent location of the Interna- 
tional Union at Philadelphia, which made the charter null and voil. To 
avoid the difficulties connected with any subsequent shifts in headquar- 
ters, the 1872 convention voted to take early action toward getting a 
federal charter. The convention felt that there was need for protecting 
the Union’s benefit funds as well as all investments in codperative ven- 

Measures were at once taken to obtain a special charter from Con- 
gress. On January 18, 1873, Representative Job E. Stevenson of Ohio 
introduced the charter bill into the House under the title of “A bill to 
encourage mechanical industry.”** The objects of the corporation were 
declared to be the elevation of the craft and the promotion of beneficial 
‘atures. The International Union was given the power to prescribe 
general rules for the disbursement of all funds raised in pursuance of 
the provisions of the charter. Section 5 provided that the subordinate 
unions should “have power to purchase, hold or dispose of such real 
or personal property as might be needed to carry on their business, as 
provided for in this act” and empowered the International Union and 
subordinate unions to require bonds from officers holding places of 
trust. 

The charter bill was referred to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, but was never reported out. On March 8, 1873,” the last day 

‘ongress was in session, Mr. Stevenson obtained an ineffective “leave to 
print” some remarks upon the bill. He threw some interesting side- 

ights on the situation when he stated that the Molders, in spite of their 

itle as an international union, were not a radical organization as some 
bpponents of the bill had claimed, and had absolutely no connection with 
he International Workingmen’s Association which at that time was 
using the conservative interests much worry abroad. In fact, he said, 


‘ House Journal, Third Session, 42nd Congress, p. 160. 
"Congressional Globe, March 8, 1878, p. 2134, and the Appendiaz for 1873, p. 183. 
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ecutive board to take*advantage of this law, provided it appeared wise 
to do so. Since the Union was now pursuing a more militant policy 
‘han formerly and since local codperation had thus far proved a failure, 
the executive board made no efforts to obtain incorporation. It is note- 
yorthy that at the 1886 convention for the first time in years no men- 

n of codperation was made in the president’s report, nor was any 
committee appointed to consider the question. Endeavors to revive 
‘nterest in “international foundries” were made in a few subsequent 
conventions, but they received practically no support. Attempts to 
establish local codéperative foundries continued, however, as late as 
1906.” 

So far as the writer knows the Molders’ charter campaign has never 
been paralleled in any other American trade union. The reasons for 
the Union’s failure to obtain favorable consideration in the House have 
never been fully explained, since the various charter bills were not de- 

ted to any degree on the floor of Congress. That body certainly could 
not have been opposed to the incorporation of a beneficial association, 
which the Union purported to be. Some members of the House may have 

ieved the allegations about the Union’s connection with European 
dicals; some may have discovered and have been opposed to the real 
purpose behind the plans for incorporation; some may have resisted 
orporation as a “new principle” in legislation. In the majority 

f cases, however, the lack of support was doubtless due to inertia. 
lrade unionism as a political influence in Congress had not yet fully 
rived. 

The history of the Molders’ experiments can be summed up by stating 
that all co6perative or quasi-codperative foundries which were estab- 
ished ultimately ended as business failures or else became partnerships 
or joint-stock companies. In view of the bankruptcy of the movement, 
it is important to analyze the factors which contributed to the final 
results, 

Even while the International Union was endeavoring to secure a 
charter so that it could enter the foundry business with greater security, 
its officers generally condemned the methods pursued by local foundries 
originating out the codperative movement. In 1874 President Saffin de- 
lared that some of these shops had proved “miserable failures” because 

rue cooperation had given way to “greed for gain.” Molders in some 
ases, he charged, had no sooner become associators in a concern than 


y thought their duties as union men ceased. Saffin warned his mem- 
“The foundries organized from 1883 to 1906 were located in Portland, Oregon; 
ngton, Quincy, and Peoria, Illinois; Mansfield, Ohio; Atchison, Kansas; Boston, 
prir efield, Lynn, and North Dighton, Massachusetts; Rome and Dalton, Georgia; 
‘deville, Indiana; Covington, Kentucky; and Detroit and Muskegon, Michigan. 
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4 of confounding ‘codperative establish 
ments ¥ it which “degrade d rather than elevated 
labor.” Duri iny “so-called codperative associations” 
had been ges, as was the case, for example, 

C] In other concerns, such as the one at 
ld some stock but their holdings wer 
voice in the management. Union mep, 
he preside shares in such foundries. 

in 18 while codperation had proved suc. 
ailure” in the United States, 
not } f é he correctness of the principle,” but 


t] ind the “want of desire to make jt 


ae wil les are successful to such an extent that 
the f n d of an endeavor to make success 
les nge its character and either make it a 
kholders and make it a partner 
} 


t n the semblance of codperation is de- 
stroyed and ma n, hoping for success, are compelled t 
ce codperation is becoming a dead 
ter. The vr ndries are of no more benefit to the trade 
t large than t wned by an individual or firm. . . . 
Once the ta enerally ignored, the very practices 


on 


- h for vears re inaugurated in codperative shops 
nd the union is fenders are stockholders. 


To . there were a few “honorable excep- 
Pric of the codperative shops was als 
cessary to gain entry to the market 


In his report ; still more bitter toward the conduct 


While I been, heartily in favor of coéperation in 
, styled codperative, that have been 
1ided by ru 2 fair sample of what we are to obtain 
from coépera it spread; for, after a close examint- 
th y, with a single exception, they have 


we by individuals.”* 


Uni I Saffin did not state what shop fo med 


7 president of the International Unio 
wer su he 1878 convention by its commitie 
on cody dopted, declared that cooperate 


foundries as ¢ ‘injurious to the molders of the cout 
try.” having principles for codperation.” While 
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«faith in codperation when henerebly conducted” was expreseed, the 
-onvention took occasion to “repudiate the present system.” In 1882 
President Fitzpatrick stated: “I do not know of a foundry in this 
c — today that is run on a truly codperative plan.” The convention 
882 placed the stamp of disapproval upon existing conditions by 
sao that codperation was a “laudable object,” although “with 
sorrow” it recorded the fact “that codperation of labor, as a business 
project, on the American continent” had proved a “signal failure.” 
The criticism accorded the “miserable and abortive attempts at co- 
eration” that obtained from the seventies to the nineties was well in 
with the facts. The Somerset shop in 1885 had ten employees not 
stockholders out of a total of forty workmen. Stock-owning merely 
gave a preference in regard to employment and sons of stockholders 
wise were preferred as apprentices. Similar conditions prevailed in 
Kingston and Taunton foundries, where about one-third of the work- 
men were non-stockholders. In 1891 the Rochester shop was on strike 
ind “closed to union men.” In 1899 the depth of degradation and 
lure, as seen by union eyes, was reached in the standing contract which 
-of the Cleveland “coéperative” shops was reported to have for the 
purchase of convict-made stoves from the Ohio State Penitentiary. 
veral of the foundries which have been mentioned above were not 
ly codperative shops at any time during their existence. They were, 
however, generally considered codperative when formed. Indeed, certain 
writers, such as Bemis and Warner, seem to have called any shop co- 
ive where workmen owned some of the stock and at the same time 
ived ordinary wages, dividends on their shares, and extra dividends 
n their labor. Among the foundries which the writer would class 
quite evidently non-codperative from the time of their origin 
ere those located at Sharon, Bloomington, Nashua, and Mansfield. The 
trst three shops engaged outside capital, while the Mansfield associators 
evidenced at once their intention to hire other molders for wages by 
nouncing that they would “employ union members only.” 
It may also be questioned whether the original Rochester establish- 
nt of 1867 was really a codperative enterprise at the outset. Stock- 
crs voted according to the number of shares they held, and what- 
ver semi-codperative features the shop did have were soon lost. Bemis, 
his study of the foundry’s history, describes the transition to the 
plete joint-stock form of organization as follows: 


After reserving a certain portion of the profits for a contingent fund, twelve 
nd one-half per cent interest was to be paid on capital, and the rest of the 
Proits, if any, were to go to all employees who were stockholders, in propor- 
tion t spre ir wages. . . The stockholding employees, .. . finding that owner- 


ne share would give them as much right to labor dividends as more 
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. sold e to non-employees, who after a while 
re thar [he latter non-employee stockholders say 
ntage as it was then working and therefore. 
. finally abolished the labor dividend 


Codper , organized at Troy in 1867, also lacked 


pr paid first an interest of ten per cent on 

all ere to be divided equally between each 

thout regard to the stock he held, 

ember. All the stockholders did no} 

nt who did, and who were a majority of 

turally that they could make more by 

-wa - profits below ten per cent. No sooner 

employees who owned but one or two 

nd increased their wages to such an 

pital. . . . This was too much for 

oi not employed in the business. After 

th iding the constitution so that each stock 

ly nber of his shares. Wages were at once 

strike, and the profits were divided 

When the plan of dividing the profits 

re paid on capital, two-thirds of the 
pated and sold out to the few.” 


Clevela Stove Company, formed in 1887, profits 
borers. 

inder this management it was found 

e@fured. ‘The works were closed for 

t k was resumed the company was an 

a good deal of the stock was held 


aployed in 1888 about ninety were 

s another which employed journe} 
ors. Frequently aged molders were 
heir unemployable condition. The 
1 directly to the concerns’ difficulties 
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onder the laws of Massachusetts governing codéperative undertakings. 
Stockholders were restricted to an investment of $1,000, and were 
Jlowed but one vote each. Officers were all required to be members in 
ood standing in the local union. For a time the prospects of success 
vere bright, as the specified capital of $2,000 was rapidly subscribed. 
The foundry started with a “fair field” but “after a brief existence 
troubles began to loom up both within and without, and finally, it shared 
the fate of many similar ventures.” The Pittsburgh shop of 1867 and 
. very few others doubtless complete the list of plants that had at the 
start an organization that was fully coéperative. 

If the failure of codperation, or near-codperation, among the molders 
‘snow examined in a more specific way, it will be seen that it was at- 


by tributable to some three or four main causes. 
od In the first place, eleven out of the forty-nine shops mentioned were 
ws started as the direct result of strikes. Organizations were thus often 
® hastily formed. ‘The schemes perfected, as in the case of the Troy 
ter foundry, were often such as to lead directly to the ultimate domination 
ck { the larger shareholders as a necessary means of protecting their 
nce interests against the selfishness of the minority shareholders. 
- Again, the number of the original associators was usually not in excess 
“ {thirty or forty. At Peoria there were six associators and at Oshawa 
. there were only four. ‘These workingmen at best had only small savings. 
mM io quently the capital which they could invest was generally insuffi- 


t to carry on business of any account without assistance from out- 

sources. In comment upon the unwise attempts “to handle very 

ge contracts with a very limited capital,” as was the case with the 

Boston foundry, the Jron Molders’ Journal for August, 1897, spoke 
itorially as follows: 


lt simply can’t be done . . . and though work may be plentiful and pros- 
good, even coéperators like to get their money on pay day; and if it 
then their faith is shaken and it is only a very short time before the 
enterprise goes to the wall, or is bought in by one or two of the longer- 


were led shareholders or by some outside capitalist who sees in it a good thing 
The at a sacrifice. 
ee Asearly as 1873 President Saffin expressed the belief that coéperation 
ging id succeed best in the general jobbing business as “not so much dead 
siness capital was required therein.” 

The lack of sufficient markets was another handicap imposed upon co- 
al operative foundries. In December, 1875, the editor of the Iron Molders’ 
anizet 


| said: “The great difficulties in the way of codperative produc- 
ton are the securing of a market for the sale of products... . The 
uembers of every trade union in the land should be the patrons of co- 
rative production, but they are not; hence the failure of codpera- 
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tion and the pr nciples.” Many bad credit risks were 


sold since other KIng. 

Bad habits ssoeiators were another cause for th 
fatinre of th s, as at Lynn. Finally we may not 
the constant | against the managers of coGperatiye 
plants by thei I l, it was perhaps the “commonest mis. 
take” of the 1 mize and reward managerial ability 
In 1872 Pres: | that although sufficient capital was 
harder J managers of codperative founderies, 
vet the latte: n. Three years later he commented 
ill stockholders frequently made nui- 
sances of then rative shop. Conceit over ownershi 
of one sha olders to believe they could dictate 
to the manager siness. In return, the manager laid his 
plan | thus the ownership gravitated into the 
hands of fewe1 

At present t trictly trade-union policies. Their 
( .tions cen s strike, sick, and death benefits, to- 
gether with cl ranizing activities and other features 
des d to st bargaining. The results of present 
polic n | measured in terms that appeal to the 
org nization ver may be the future of the Union 
in other respect say that there is little probability of 
its en ring | the foundry business of the country.” 
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«urplus into capital in its balance sheet. J. M. B. Hoxsey, Executive Assistant to 


neriodical stock dividends based on current earnings and properly capitalized are 
‘come. The error in his argument lies in the assumption that a new interest is 


Stock Exchange exercises a certain degree of control over the account- 
ing procedure of companies whose securities are admitted to trading. 
This committee has taken the position (at least for the time being) that 


STOCK DIVIDENDS, INVESTMENT TRUSTS, AND 
THE EXCHANGE 
The New York Stock Exchange at present permits holding companies and in- 


estment trusts on its list, to treat as income any stock dividends they may receive, 
rovided the dividend-paying company -covers the issue by conversion of earned 


‘Committee on Stock List, New York Stock Exchange, argues that at least small 


sated by a stock dividend. As for the question whether an appreciation of a 
ital interest is income to the holder of that interest, the answer is wholly un- 
fected by the issuance or non-issuance of a stock dividend. If the Exchange and 
ts public think stock dividends are income, they are deceiving themselves. 


As is well known, the Committee on Stock List of the New York 


\ding companies and investment trusts may, under certain moderate 
trictions, count as income any stock dividends which they receive. In 
Am rican Economic Review for March, 1929 (“The Stock Dividend 
Question”), the present writer gave an extended argument in favor of 
the thesis that stock dividends payable in common stock upon existing 
on stock cannot rightly be treated as income by the recipient un- 
ny circumstances or under any tenable concept of income. It was 
intained that there is no conception or definition of income, to which 
. reasonable and informed man can agree, which would ever make such 
stock dividends income. 
The present communication is to report that this thesis (acceptable 
sit is to many economists, accountants, and lawyers) is not sustained 
racknowledged by the Committee on Stock List of the great exchange. 
When a corporation makes application for listing, it must enter into a 
number of agreements with the exchange. These are printed, and brought 
very closely up to date, in J. Edward Meeker’s The Work of the Stock 
Exchange, revised edition, October, 1980, pages 560 et seq. A holding 
company or investment trust must undertake: 


Not itself, and not to permit any subsidiary, directly or indirectly con- 
led, to take up as Income stock dividends received at an amount greater 
1 that charged against Earnings, Earned Surplus or both of them by the 
suing company in relation thereto (pages 561 and 565). 


Shes 


In a (supplementary) report of a Special Committee on Stock Divi- 
lend 


dends, the position of the exchange is again stated as follows: 
The exchange will not knowingly list any of the securities of a corpora- 
‘ion which takes up as income upon its books Stock Dividends received at a 
ger figure than the proportionate amount charged against Earnings or 
Earned Surplus by the issuing Company (loc. cit., page 580). 
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The committ .y that its action permitting the counting 
of stock divid ler these restrictions “will not be re : 
garded as crea upon which reliance may be placed.” Ty 
But, for the p: f the payment of a stock dividen ivi- 

pa) \f 
dend so-called) by cancellation of earned surplus by the 
issuing compan t equal to the par or other claimed valys As 
of the stock, 11 r the recipient corporation to treat th 
stock dividend thing that will disqualify a stock diyi- 
dend as incom declaring company to make a proper It 
corresponding xisting earned surplus. Parenthetically, a 
every exampl vidend considered in the present writ- in 

ter’s article ref nd there declared not to be income, is jp- 
come according or at least may be treated as such. is 

In an addres Institute of Accountants on “Account- . 
ing for Investor , 1930), Mr. J. M. B. Hoxsey, executive | 
assistant to tl Stock List, takes the position that smal] — 
regular stock d period by period and based on current 

equivait nt pel neome to the recipient. He Says, On . 
page 

Bear in mind eriodical Stock Dividends are under dis 
cussion. No one ¢ Stock Dividend representing a split-up, pur as 
and simple, wit! earnings or Earned Surplus is income as par ' 
to any portion ol ls that a large Stock Dividend represent rope 
ing the capitaliza ver an extended period of time represents Hoxs 
income to the reé portion of it which is based upon earnings = 
prior to the dat f the stock. We are concerned here with 110 

small regular st 1 on current earnings. (Italics are the 
Pp n W ri rs 

Mr. Hoxsey in that if a periodical stock dividend 
does not exceed | by the issuing company during the SF 
period, i.e., if it irned stock dividend,” the net worth per we 
share of the p vill not be reduced below the figure at 
which it stood a r of the period. He continues: 

The corporat 1 something—namely, a negotiable evi ae 
dence of the st while leaving his original capital unim 2 
paired. It does 1 profits, but, to the extent that it has mad pee 

a charge against 1 Surplus it has frozen them so that th Cor 
now represent ca to the title to which is now in the stock Book 
holder’s hands s nct from the evidence of his title to th Book 
Capital representes | investment. It is true that he is no better 
off the moment al the Stock Dividend than he was the momet! Boo! 
before, but exact in the case of a cash dividend and no on 
denies that a cas irnings is income. The point is thet wit 
either the cash Stock Dividend, and to the same exten! i 
with each, he is t was at the moment of the beginning ” { 


the accumulation 123 represented by the dividend and he has tit 
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‘angible evidence of the fact in his hands to do with as he will. (From ad- 
iress cited, pages 34 and 35.)* 

This is pretty close to the declaration of Justice Brandeis (in the 
\acomber case) to the effect that: 


A stock dividend is a means by which a corporation can keep accumulated 
rofits 5 for Pree er purposes, and yet, in effect, distribute these profits 


It will be noticed that Mr. Hoxsey’s argument goes further than the 
mmittee statements, quoted above, in restricting the class of stock 
vidends eligible to be treated as income. But not even what Mr. Hox- 

»y would permit is sound accounting. At any rate the present writer 
shes to take space for a brief argument on this, as a special issue, not 
the theory that he may give instruction to the authorities of the ex- 
ange but merely because of the proper interest in such a question en- 
rtained by students of corporate finance. 

Let it be supposed now that A owns 100 shares of XL, par value 
$100, having a balance sheet net worth of $150 per share at the be- 
vinning of the current accounting period, and that during the period 
XL earns, say, $10 per share. Suppose XL now declares a 10 per cent 
“carned stock dividend.” XL earned $1,000 for A, and gives him $1,000 
par value in fully paid stock free. We will assume that XL makes a 
proper conversion of surplus into capital stock in its balance sheet. Mr. 
Hoxsey maintains that A hereby receives income of $1,000 (or is it the 

value or some other computed value of the 10 shares?). A now has 

110 shares where he had 100 before. The new stock, the dividend stock, 

ing an “earned stock dividend,” leaves intact the capital “repre- 

d” by the 100 shares which A held at the beginning of the account- 

ng period. This seems to be Mr. Hoxsey’s view. He admits that the 

value of A’s interest is not increased by the mere issue of the stock 

dend. He admits that the 110 shares have exactly the same value 

the 100 shares had the moment before the issue. Yet the 10, con- 

* interest, “separate and distinct,” salable “without im- 

pairment of capital,” are income. If there is an error here, can a man 
put his finger on it? 


iting a “new 


Consider these figures: 


Book value of A’s 100 shares, beginning of period 

ok value of A’s 100 shares, end of period 

($160 per share) 
ilue of A’s 110 shares, after stock dividend 
($145 5/11 per share) 

uestion why the cash dividend is income while the stock dividend is not is 
in the present writer’s article, already referred to, “The Stock Dividend Ques- 

e 82. 


* same article, page 27. 
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» shares to be their book value (an 
) Mr. Hoxsey’s views), the number of 


tock dividend while leaving his capital 


, 6% shares sold at 1455, bring in 
shares at 145%; are worth $15,000 
the period. In truth, in this case, only 
ld without impairment of A’s capital. 
thing wrong with Mr. Hoxsey’s ger- 
; not lie here.* Our point is brought 


lo if the XL Company does not issue a 
ts surplus to remain at its increased 
.y a stock dividend every time it adds 


ler the new supposition, this: 
yk value of $16,000 


x of period 15.000 


of his old 100, at 160 per share, and 


ve him 9334 shares, worth at 160, the 


principles, truly applied, he can treat 
the appreciation of the assets of XL 


the stock dividend, and (2) with- 


which is 1/16 of his interest. 
, which is 1/16 of his interest, and the 


ippreciates during the period from 
of it, and it does not make a par- 
dividend of 10 shares was issued or 
You are not dependent upon the 
lend by the held company.) As tor 
reciation of his interest. With this 
lividend thereafter may or may no 
thinking of the public, it makes no 
ome standpoint. (From other stand- 
rence, a matter extensively argued 

ed to.) We are not here condemning 
interpretation of them as income. 

ng view, the new stock, the dividen 
in the hands of A constitutes a “new” 


. where there is no surplus at the Degi0 
dividend stock can be sold without impa™ 
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salable interest in them. There is no new interest. To say there is means 
+) maintain that A did not have all his interest before the stock divi- 
jend. If he did not have all of it, who is it that had the unaccounted-for 
portion? There is no new interest. There are only more counters to rep- 
sent the same interest. Before and after: before, A had $16,000 repre- 
ented by 100 counters, and after, $16,000 represented by 110 count- 
‘sx. In a stock dividend, a corporation gives up not one cent of assets, 
ind a shareholder receives not one cent of assets. It would be a logical 
curiosity indeed if some one could nevertheless bring forth a real dem- 
nstration that there was an income flow from one to the other, despite 

e fact that one gives up no assets and the other receives no assets. 

Not even in Mr. Hoxsey’s restricted case, is there income to the share- 
holder present. 

The theoretical question involved here is whether appreciation of the 

value of a capital-interest owned by a person is in and of itself income 

\that person. It makes no difference in the present connection which 

nswer is to be given. If appreciation of A’s capital-interest is income 
him, then it is; and it does not take the gesture of a stock dividend 

)make it income. If the appreciation is not income, it is not; and it 

makes no difference whether the number of counters representing the 
pital is altered or is not altered. 

This brings us to the virtual conclusion of the present argument, 
igh, space permitting, much more might be said. The notion that by 
ns of a stock dividend a corporation both retains earnings for em- 

ployment in the business and also creates a new interest in them for the 
shareholders, is, it seems to the present writer, a complete fallacy, but 
which is likely to live forever. It appears to be implicit in the fol- 
ring statement, which is taken from a report of the Special Com- 
ee on Stock Dividends (a committee of the New York Stock Ex- 


The stock dividend has, in late years, become an important instrument in 
the financial policy of American corporations, and there can be little doubt 
that its use is still in the early stages of development. In particular is it of 
lue to corporations in growing industries requiring the use of large addi- 
ial amounts of capital, as it permits them in some measure to obtain this 
al in the simplest manner from their own stockholders, and, at the same 
me, permits these stockholders, if they are so inclined, to realize upon their 
‘iare of current or past earnings so capitalized. (Meeker, as cited, page 577. 


Now in truth, a corporation does not obtain additional capital from 

wn shareholders by issuing a stock dividend. It keeps capital al- 
dy in its own hands by omitting cash dividends. The capitalization 
surplus by the issue of stock dividends may well be excellent corpora- 
tion policy. We are not discussing that here. It has the effect of mak- 
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ision to employ the earnings in question 
stock dividend may be very helpful in 
escence in this policy of reinvestment of 
dividend comes along to them, the share. 
salable interest which they did not have 
They have no new interest whatsoever, 
unters of less value each. There has 

1d no income. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Relation of Gold Production to the Prices of 
Agricultural Products 


In his Principles of Economics, Professor Taussig makes the statement: 
“A decline in the value of gold ... that is, a general rise in prices . . . makes 
things harder for the poorer mines, and some of them cease operations. . . . 
It might be expected that a high value of gold (that is, low prices) would 
stimulate the search for it, a low value (that is, high prices) dampen the 
search, Some such tendencies there doubtless are.”* The remark has led 
me to examine both the production of gold and wholesale prices of necessities 
in the United States with a view to determine whether or not some such 
relation as is suggested here might exist. For this purpose I have made 
use of the figures for the production of gold in fine ounces in the United 
States and its possessions as reported by the Director of the Mint® and the 
average annual wholesale price of agricultural products in the United States 
as reported in the Department of Agriculture Year Book for the period 
1900-24. I have selected the average annual wholesale price of agricultural 
products rather than an index of agricultural production for several reasons. 
First, the studies of Professor Warren M. Persons* have shown the high 

erse relation of price to quantity among certain groups of agricultural 
products. Second, my own studies of the components of the Department of 
\griculture’s index of the wholesale price of agricultural products have 

rified the conclusions of Professor Persons. Third, it seems to me that an 
ndex of price for commodities having a decidedly inelastic demand gives a 
ter picture of the direction a curve is taking than an index of the volume 
f production of agricultural commodities. Fourth, the idea of price contains 
in itself not only a reaction to present conditions but also an element of fore- 

t of the next crop based upon the mature and experienced judgment of 
perators in the trade. An index of prices, therefore, seems to contain, 
provided it is properly set up, two very valuable factors (that is, present 
ind future influences) that a person engaged in another and independent 

eration such as gold mining must take into consideration. Finally, I 

used average annual prices as a basis for comparison, because the store 
f goods that society must operate upon is only replenished once a year. 

In each of the curves presented I have compared per cent standard 
leviation from a seven-year moving average. I have used a moving average 
rather than a line of least squares because I have felt that no mathematical 
line can approach the true normal for a long period of time, and especially 
over the period under consideration, which contains both peace and war 
ears. The true normal, to me, would indicate that line which would be 
leveloped provided no outside forces brought any variations. Since there 
ire many and diverse extraneous forces which bear upon a producing factor, 

h a norm would be (of necessity) somewhat ideal. Since, however, an 
assigned norm should tend to approach the best line of fit that any factor 
ould make with other productive and consumptive factors, any variation from 

t normal line could be compared with variations in other series, then, if 

‘is correlation, there should be either inverse or direct similarity. 
‘Vol. 1, p. 260. 
*Idem., 1919, p. 65, 1928, pp. 89-40. 


‘Review of Economie Statistics, vol. 8, p. 35. 
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have found that except for periods in 
readjustments in the business world 

n the years 1904, 1907, 19138, 1914, and 
larity in the two curves, except for the 
icultural prices and gold production 

he exceptional years are even more im- 

e rule, since the exceptional years ll 
readjustment. Thus the graph shows 
production of gold and three and one- 

' gold was above normal. In each of 
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sale price of agricultural products 
m was above normal and the pro 
n the price of agricultural products 
.f average is a crude method of de 
wever, because of its utility in other 
ue norm, it seems to me, might well 
ich seven-and eleven-year periods 
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proach. In any case, however, the 
a rather marked manner conclusions 
priori methods. 
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_ National Income: A Comment 
- National Income and Its Purchasing Power is the title of a recent volume 
_ ssued by the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., and prepared by 
Willford Isbell King. 
‘ Turning to Table VIII, page 74, upon which is summarized “Estimated 
awe realized income of the people of the United States,” in the column under the 
a sub-head “Share of entrepreneurs and other property owners,” we find the 
oe lumn headed “Imputed income.” Now this imputed income for 1925 is 
- placed at $5,370,000,000. For 1928 the item is estimated at $5,300,000,000 


an addition of about one-sixteenth to the property income not “imputed.” 
7) In the aggregate this income item tops the present inflated national budget 
| | about one-fourth. 

On page 73 Mr. King explains imputed income, beginning with a sort 
|| of definition, as follows: “This column refers to the estimated value of serv- 
| ces rendered to their owners by durable, direct or consumers’ goods.” That 
is to say, if one had bought a house or an automobile last year and had paid 
for it, his personal consumption of that house or automobile brings him cur- 
rent income to the amount of the rental value of these goods. This imputed 
neome is placed in the same category as the salary which he receives this 
vear from his employer. If in fact this be true for the house and the auto- 
; mobile, why not also for the beefsteak, the head of lettuce, the loaf of bread, 
t4 he grape-juice purchased and consumed? If a use incidental to consump- 
j on of one consumers’ good is income in the sense that wages, salaries, and 
ther payments received for services are income, why not have imputed in- 

ae in the case of all consumers’ goods and inflate income by the amount 

xpenditures? It would be most interesting to know the sound economic 
sis for this distinction. 

As we see it, Dr. King, in his “imputed income” column, lists obvious ex- 
pense items as items of income. 

Farmers as entrepreneurs are given credit for the largest aggregate in- 

from property of any classified branch of industry. Final figures 
for 1925 make this income the huge sum of $7,836,000,000. This staggering 
property income may be compared with the property income attributed in the 
me table (Table XVII, page 108) to manufacturing entrepreneurs— 
ucts 2,583,000,000. 


1924 


pro- Analysis shows these figures to be highly misleading. Farmers numbered 
lucts 317,000 in 1925 (Table VI, page 62). This gives each individual farmer 
realized income of about $1,239 in current money, or about $781 in money 

| de- 1913, for his year’s work and services as well as for property ownership. 
ther But salaried agricultural workers in 1925 had average annual incomes of 
well *1,237 each in current money, or $779 in 1913 money (Table XXVIII, page 
“iods 158). It follows that if the average farmer was paid as well for his services 
y be s the average salaried agricultural worker, he had but $2 a year as “money 
limit and commodity income.” It is notorious that a farmer, his wife if he has 
the ne, and his minor children if there are any, all give service for this meager 

‘ions amual income of $1,239, or $781 (depending upon the money basis one 
ses). If the farmer’s services are paid for at average agricultural service 

M prices, nothing substantial is left to the average farmer as “money and com- 


nodity income.” Such estimates in Tables XVII and XVIII are many times 
3s of actual ownership returns. 
In contrast, let us take the manufacturing entrepreneur. Each one of the 
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159.0 had ar rrent-dollar income in 1925 of $16,245 


19138 dollar Tables VI, page 62; XVII, page 103. 


XVIII, page 1 nufacturer for his tangible services the 
naw of the in his branch of industry, or $2.33) 
n ec irre! of 1913, there is still left to each manw- 
facturing en nnually in current money, or $8,539 jn 
mon f 1913 modity income.” In other words, the bulk 
of his income i n o tangible service. 

Yet these tw le up essentially of laborers and the other es- 
sentially of ca} 1 and commingled in the same category, 
Masses of in thrown into a catch-all table which js 
either meaning r possibly both. As an item of “money 
and commodit Kine labels it, it is absurd. As an item of 
“entrepreneur ) justified technically as coming within a 

1rrow interpr ng designated. But as such an item it is 
misleading and Dr. King chose the easy road of classifica- 
tion and avoid sted, “the task vastly more useful and 
difficult of divi that from labor and that from property.’ 
At the same tim , ssion by his heading and text that he had 

His fallaci nts figures in Tables VIII, page 74, and 
IX, page 77. n with the item of imputed income, the 
share of yme neurs and other property owners is in- 
flated by more t 

In connectior f the book dealing with concentration of 
income, the fail ition and depreciation of accumulated 
property holdi yr error in showing such trends. Accord 
ing to t] e sta he United States for 1929, farm land 
values had fal from 1920 to 1925, inclusive, about 
$17,108 ,.545,000. n this connection are not given in the 
compilation. It lge, however, that the shrinkage has con- 
tinued to the pr arry it down to the year 1928, the last 
year represent n of the Research Bureau. If the ob- 
served shrinkag me rate for the nine years from 1920 

o 1928 l ) to 1925, inclusive, it has amounted 
to abou 25, 

But land va whole increased during that period by 
an amount 0,000. Urban, right-of-way, mining, 
power-site land lands other than agricultural, must have 
made up the agri loss and produced the increase. This 
shows a stagge1 ownership, amounting probably te 
$7.000.000.000 a 1 1. In other words, in the one item 0! 
land values alon ( rd the centralization of wealth in the hands 
of urban, indust1 and other utility holders was as much, 
probably, as $7, ) - Observation indicates that urban resi- 
den e sites did 1 Then the appreciation was largely in 
business propert It contributed to individual wealt! 
concentrat n 1 about $2,850,000,000 a year from 
the effective in le, further falsifying the compilation’s 
fisures as to “pri Yet this great movement is not reflected 
in the least in t our distinguished statisticians. Ang 


mentally, we mig he great increase in the enormous mass 
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of stock values during the period, still more than fifty per cent, notwithstand- 
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ng the continued slump in markets. 
"Mr. King’s figures for total realized income are inflated in one respect 
«) far as it appears upon the face of the compilation. Personal servants 
ying services which might well be performed by the person served, share 
«income of the master. No doubt their incomes are added to the incomes 
‘the masters in making up “realized income’; for their incomes are, in 
fact, realized. The same is true of some professional services. What the 
tem will amount to, we have no means of knowing, but it must be substan- 
It is another circumstance showing the limitations of statistics. 
We appreciate the difficulties in the way of reflecting with any accuracy, 
n statistical tables, currents of value changes, and do not ask the impossible. 
But why try the impossible? If conclusions are not to be drawn from com- 
lete data, why attempt to draw such conclusions from statistics? Why 
not keep statistical studies within a field where the data can be made ap- 
proximately complete? Why not make possible correct classifications? Let 
economists admit freely that we have not arrived at a time when questions of 
lic interest can be determined by statistics. In this connection we are 
not assailing Mr. King’s accomplishment. Changes in property values are 
not part of “realized income” in a strict technical interpretation of the 
term. We are asserting that the result is misleading because it is not 
inded upon complete data. Misleading figures are worse than none at all. 
Tables and charts in the work dealing with changes in the concentration 
of income are far from satisfying, especially those dealing with apportion- 
ment anong income classes of the total realized income measured in 1913 
rs. Figures given would have been much more enlightening if another 
class had been added, a class confined to low-income workers making up 
probably about ninety-five per cent of the persons gainfully occupied. Then 
might mean something to the average low-income worker getting about 
$360 a year, 1913 dollars, to know, if that be the fact, that he is keeping 
step with persons of more liberal income—sharing in the prosperity which 
the nation has enjoyed. The person receiving an income of $5,000 or more 
a year, 1913 dollars, is emphatically affluent, in fact, as compared with the 
man receiving about 17.2 per cent of that sum, or something more than one- 
sixth of it. The person receiving the $5,000 income can spend as much 
each month as the other can spend in six months. It is absurd to place 
m in the same income category when one is considering the justice of in- 
e distribution. In other words, the chapter and its tables mean little or 
thing in the way of throwing light upon the relative position of the aver- 
worker. 


Joun W. BenNetrTr 
Was] ington, D.C. 


National Income: A Reply 


In the American Economic Review for September, 1925, page 468, I 
Piscussed reasons for and against imputing income to services. My report 
pr The National Income and Its Purchasing Power, includes this item. Mr. 
peunett overlooks the fact that the family owning and occupying a residence 
“elves valuable income from the residence during the time that it is occupied 
still possesses the residence at the close of the period. Furthermore, 

ue of the services received is normally distinctly larger than the decline 
e value of the residence, commonly referred to as depreciation. The 
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me in the quotation which I have made. 

m occurs, the depreciation is one hundred 
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1 manufacturing. In the last paragraph 
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hat he raises. How the farmers of the 
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d. Nowhere did I calculate an average 
, fully realizing that the constituents of the 
lestroy the significance of the average. As 
rs, it should be remembered that most of 
1 not individual proprietors, and that these 


mber millions. 


overlooked the question of “appreciation 
property holdings” and he cites the case 
ly important. If he will turn to page 310 
Purchasing Power, he will find the facts 
set forth as accurately as possible. Chap- 
detail the gains and losses of investors in 
On pages 222 to 224, appear rough esii- 
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Correction 


the Editor of the American Economic Review: 


\ay I call attention to the fact that a sentence from my paper on “Insti- 


tionalism and Orthodox Economics” (March, 1931, pp. 80-87) has been 


ted from the printed version, with the result that the sense of the argu- 


nent has been changed? If the words: “But it cannot be denied that he 


; oflered a series of concepts which bear very closely upon the economic 


eory of institutionalism and it is disconcerting .. .” be inserted after the 


rd “societies” in the eighth line from the end of my article, it will be 


pparent that, far from emphasizing the inadequacies of Professor Sombart’s 


york it was my desire to call attention to his great positive contribution in 


form of a series of concepts of first importance for the analysis of eco- 
ally relevant institutions. 
E. M. Burns 
Columbia University 
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viques. By Gonnarp. (Paris: 
viii, 709. 65 fr.) 


Professor Gonnard’s earlier work in thre 


,.n Economic Review, vol. 16, 1996, 
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doctrine, is the disproportionate dis. 
ind writers. Having devoted two chap- 


writers, the author divides the rest of 
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Play, syndicalism, C Catholic socialism, 
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sts. Herbert Spencer receives 4 pages, 
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the psychological and the mathematical 
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ind social evolution are neglected. 0 
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~lations. In his conclusion he ascribes the disagreement of socialist and 

-onservative to metaphysical preconceptions rather than to a differing 

interpretation of facts. Some merit may attach to this contention; but 
s: Li: assumes that facts are mere isolated bits of easily observed solid 
suff rather than expressions of often obscure relationships. 
three A balanced appraisal of the doctrines summarized is lacking. One 
1926,M {nds it difficult to agree with many of the brief evaluations which are 
» been offered. Gonnard may be correct in treating Vauban as an unoriginal 
. Def mercantilist (p. 163) and in asserting that French liberalism was more 


three aaa than English liberalism because England stood to gain more 
work , France from a thorough-going application of classical doctrines 
(p. , 806). But he over-emphasizes Smith’s closeness to the physiocrats 
> dis. (p. 332). His attack on Malthus (pp. 341-843) ignores Malthus’ postu- 
chap-f™m lates and the law of diminishing returns. He practically aligns himself 
st off with those who treat land as capital (p. 356). The criticism of Bolshe- 
;, thelfl@ vism is unobjective and not yet warranted (pp. 576-580). He ignores the 
(Sis. ssible stimulating effect of an influx of metals upon business in his 
lism, treatment of mercantilism and, with respect to Say’s law, does not point 
en tof out that time elapses before supply becomes demand. In short, twentieth 
ages, fm century revision (static and dynamic) of theory, has blown by the 
ete., ithor. 
inen- A fifteen-page index of names cited is appended; also a five-page index 
tical MM of subjects. Knight and Graham appear as English economists (p. 
logy MM 449); some names are misspelled (p. 449). 
1. Of JosEPH J. SPENGLER 


University of Arizona 


NEW BOOKS 
» the De Parco, S. E. Le teorie economiche di Davide Ricardo. (Naples: Libreria 
i Detken e Rocholl. Pp. 107. L. 15.) 

a Fore IAN, C. J. Efficiency and scarcity profits: an economic and legal 
_ nalysis of the residual surplus. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. 
pre Pp. xi, 343. $4.) 
nge. By bringing together articles contributed by him to legal and economic 
ness journals and combining them with additional material, Professor Foreman 
lity: has produced a somewhat unusual blend of economic analysis and law. His 
nel central thought is the importance of distinguishing clearly between earned 
a and unearned profits, which both judges and economists in his opinion have 
¥™ failed to do. Earned profits, the necessary reward of the entrepreneur’s 
rifices and efficiency, the courts have always sought to protect, and in 
rines cases of infringement of patents have worked out an especially sound 
the method of detecting and measuring them. Above “the plane of competition 
oa and normal value,” however, are the “unearned surpluses of opportunity 
the and exploitation”; and industrial development has brought an increasing 
st number of these. Failing to perceive their exploitative character and grant- 


ng a freedom of contract much wider than that known to the original 
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In the second part Dr. Hirsch presents, and in the main adopts, Léwe’s 

snalysis of the presuppositions and classifications of the business cycle 
theories. With such considerations as points of reference, she subjects 
> an incisive critical analysis the theories of trade fluctuations as ex- 
outa -d by some of the present German writers, e.g., Stucker, Mises, 
Leder r, Luxemburg, Léwe, Neisser, Rosch and Schumpeter. These analy- 
ses serve to throw light on some fundamental characteristics of and ap- 
nroaches to economic dynamics, as well as to construct the constituent 
elements of the author’s own theory. 

This task is undertaken in the last part. As the author herself acknow]l- 

ives, her analysis here presents nothing of startling novelty, but em- 
bodies rather a fresh combination of, a different emphasis on, and a new 

approac h to factors rendered familiar by the labors of others. To give in 
ief space the thread of the intricate ‘architecture of an involved argu- 
ment would lead, at least at the pen of the present reviewer, to some mis- 
representation. It may be wiser to indicate merely that Dr. Hirsch stresses 
chnolog ‘ical improvements, innovations in commodities, and the process 
‘ accumulation in the sense of quantitative and qualitative revitalization 
f industry, as the cardinal phenomena; and a reserve army of unemployed 
the elasticity of credit expansion as important but ancillary agencies. 
She walks in the way of Schumpeter; but there are vital deviations. 

The analysis throughout is vigorous and cautious. Terms are defined; 
hypotheses and suppositions are delineated; coincidental modifications are 
woven in; and the possible danger points are foreseen and reinforced. Al- 
together a serious book by a very able scholar. 


M. M. Boner 


H. Konjunkturengewinn im Verhiltnis zum Unternehmergewinn. 
Untersuchungen zur theoretischen Nationalékonomie, Heft 8. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1931. Pp. v, 103. Rmk. 5.) 

Janzen, C. C. and Stepuenson, O. W. Everday economics: a study of prac- 
tices and principles. (Newark, N.J.: Silver, Burdett & Co. 19381. Pp. xiii, 
511, $1.68.) 

uann, W. C. Adam Ferguson and the beginnings of modern sociology: 
analysis of the sociological elements in his writings with some sugges- 
tions as to his place in the history of social theory. Columbia stud. in hist., 
on. and public law, no. 328. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. 


Dp 


Pp. 268.) 
Marscuax, J. Elastizitat der Nachfrage. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1931. Pp. xix, 
143. M. 12.50.) 


Monrog, A. E. Value and income. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1981. 
Pp. viii, 286. $3.50.) 

neRTSON, D, H. Economic fragments. (London: King. 1931. Pp. viii, 267. 
10s. 6d. ) 

somnart, W. Nationalékonomie und Soziologie. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. 
Pp, 15.) 

‘NN, O. The history of economics. Translated from the 19th German edi- 
tion by Even Pauz and Cepar Paut. (New York: Norton. 1930. Pp. 
328. $3.50.) 

"We do not see why Dr. Othmar Spann feels called upon to state in his 
onet introduction that the “various systems [of economic thought] must 
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economics thus in turn resolves itself into a vindication of universalism as 


f 

a an all-embracing philosophy, and the evaluation of the other systems of 
7 theory becomes in large part a polemic against individualism. 

Leo Roain 
IS, In 


strat; 


, th Sparro, U. La critica della economia liberale. (Milan: Frat. Treves. 1930. 


Pp. 296.) 


_ A critical examination of liberal economics in which the discussion is 
Ik of confined to two Italian writers, Vilfredo Pareto and Benedetto Croce, to- 
olves vether with some controversial correspondence with Umbreto Ricci and 
ras Arrigo Serpieri, is likely to prove of relatively little interest to American 
Le, students with the exception of those interested in a very small phase of 
erma- the development of economic theory. The entire logic of this volume is 
arate based upon the proposition that present-day economic theory has reached 
yene- an impasse largely because of a fundamental error inherent in any attempt 
tains to apply a science, which is itself a statement of averages and trends, to the 
solution of individual problems of individual economic men. To avoid this 
that impasse the writer agrees that an economic organization based upon a re- 
will vised conception of value, utility, and motivation which is consistent with 
~- group action (l’economia corporativa) will undoubtedly be derived. In the 
whe discussion of these concepts in their meaning in “pure” and “applied” 
shole economics, the author finds serious conflicts, especially in the two writers 
» the onsidered. Some of the volume is difficult to read and contains finely 
rele- drawn philosophical and theoretical distinctions between which the review- 
hole er frequently could observe the differences only with difficulty. Despite 
» the this, the volume is stimulating and searching in its analysis of the two 
d or Italian economists. In it are many suggestions that our liberal economic 
thought may, after all, not be so liberal as we are sometimes led to believe. 
lized Fioyp F. Burtcuett 
Corn 
ol Vocer, FE. H. Hauptprobleme der theoretischen Volkswirtschaftslehre auf 
and sozialorganischer Grundlage. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1931. Pp. xxxiv, 484. 
ann’s Rm. 29.) 
—s Winrer, A. Das wirtschaftliche Prinzip ein Vorurteil. (Jena: Fischer. 1931. 
5 the Pp. vi, 76. Rmk. 4.) 
hint 
vari- Economic History and Geography 
_ The Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black Country, 
1860-1927. By G. C. Atten. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1929. Pp. 
been xxill, 479. 25s.) 
cn This local monograph is of unusual interest because it involves the 
_ problem of industrial transition on a scale that is seldom encountered 
‘hich ind rarely made the subject of deliberate analysis. It is a well-nigh 
, the unique contribution to the study of the dynamic problems of industry. 
sis, All the primary aspects of the case have been accorded discriminating 
an ttention; and, though the subject involves an immense amount of de- 
alist ‘ail, the broader values are never lost. Incidentally, the study supplies 


us with an important chapter on the development of the factory system, 
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1885. The addition of motor cycles and motor cars came in due course. 
These trades were singularly fitted to absorb the activities of many 
groups of specialists already existing or newly created. The electrical 
industries began to get under way in 1882. Cadbury’s chocolate factory 
yas moved to the suburbs in 1879, and its spectacular growth began in 
the eighties. 

The newer growth thus overlapped the old, so the revival after 1876 
was marked by the rise to prominence of trades which had been started 
earlier and already finished their pioneer work. The region whose earlier 
history was dominated by reserves of raw materials came to be 
dominated by extensive reserves of highly skilled labor. The domestic 
market came to play a larger part in the industrial fortunes of an area 
which was long conspicuously associated with the foreign market. 
Though the present situation is less spectacular in many respects, it 
vould seem to afford a more stable basis for future development. 

Assotr Payson UsHER 

Harvard University 


The Economic Life of Soviet Russia. By Carvin B. Hoover. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1981. Pp. viii, 861. $3.00.) 

Professor Hoover’s book is an excellent description of Soviet Russian 
economic life. The author knows the Russian language, having spent 
several months in Russia in 1929-80. He has thoroughly studied the 
Soviet economic literature, press and statistics, and has made many 

table observations. He gives a detailed and impartial picture of the 
communist régime of present-day Russia. 

Professor Hoover considers the Soviet economic system a truly social- 
istic economy, the first of any size and importance that ever existed. 


om He thinks that, whereas the energy in the capitalistic world finds ex- 
» Ma pression in the struggle for wealth, for social position and for comforts 
mm Oe in Soviet Russia it is a stubborn struggle for power. Not only 
cline O° the Soviet order depend upon force rather than upon inducement, 
i also this force is almost entirely divorced from any form of demo- 
cl cratic control. 
raft In the first chapters the author describes the organization of industry 
and the productivity and capital investment of the Soviet government. 
a Unfortunately, Professor Hoover repeats in this description some of the 
ine statements of the communist leaders without sufficient criticism. For 
adit instance, on page 44 he points out that the rate of increase of the gross 
“ps product in industry was 16.8 per cent for 1928-29 over 1927-28. This 
ut aoe CO™Parable (he remarks) “with a rate of increase of industrial pro- 
ed i duction in the United States of about 4 per cent. The difference is pro- 


nounced even if the data on increase in production in the Soviet Union 
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are heavily d [his statement is quite misleading. The per. 
centage of in give the correct picture: one should apply 


the absolute f the per capita output. Moreover, what 
is the use of ? The production of steel in Russia fo; 


a population 2.01 00 in five years is estimated to have increased 
from 4,000.00 300,000 tons (or 10,400,000 tons according 
to an optimal eas the production in the United States 
during the firs - 1930 was at the rate of 48,000,000 tons 


annually, and 20,000,000 tons in 1921 to 52,000,000 Mmmtalism 
tons in 1929. . tion (1 
Again, in th levoted to the five-year plan Mr. Hoover gives Mmbec” ™ 
only the percentag f the planned increase of production. Just IMgs!4es 
as misleading a parisons in respect to the national incong York, 
and capital inv s 50, 53, 56, 65, 116). 
One of the | n this book is on agriculture. Especially Nor 
vivid is the dess ‘crazy’ months of January and February, 
1930, when S mmunist party began to “liquidate the he I 
kulaki as a cl ruggle ensued in which thousands lost I 
their lives. Even 1 \rmy disloyalty became manifest, and Stalin 
suddenly chang policy. The kulaki became slaves of th ( 
government, b fused to sow to the full extent of their 
capacity and di the prescribed quantities of grain, their Th 
land would sim] from them. by th 
The chapter « ide contains valuable information, although scu 
the author was inable to disclose many important secrets (pel 
of the Russian i pt licy. However, he is perfectly right in Th 
saying that th vel nt recognized that industry in Russia Hi Sov 
needed Americat tT nd American technical aid far more than 
industry in the 1 needed Soviet trade. Therefore, it was HM sions 
impossible for t vernment to manoeuvre with the United 
States as it had ons with the government of England. The | 
author proves tl 1anent and well-ordered trade of the ordinary 
sort with Russia P; 
Mr. Hoover |! rofound understanding of the peculiar give 
money situation i f the causes of its strength in spite of a ip, 
considerable infl less his calculations of the value of the on 
Russian chervo1 ntries are rather weak. Soviet econo- f 
mists have app! methods (cf. control figures for 1925 r 
29, pp. 280 and 3 I 
In the interest ‘Communism and human welfare,” Mr. 
Hoover points out Russia is further removed from Utopia | 
than is capitalist In Soviet Russia there is not less bitter- 
ness, but more. ( not brought peace to Russia, but 4 \ 
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cord. The struggle for power has replaced the struggle for wealth... . 


per- ed 
pply Mm ever in history have the mind and spirit of man been so robbed of 
what and dignity.” 
a 


\ striking dissonance is evident in the last sentence of the book, 
herein Mr. Hoover predicts that if the present crisis is passed, the 
oviet Union, within a decade, will be in a position to offer a standard 
{ living which will compare favorably with that of the more poorly paid 
yanual workers in capitalistic countries. “Unless in the meantime capi- 
talism has notably improved its technique of marketing and distribu- 
tion (he adds) and the standard of living of such workers shall have 
been materially raised, the World Revolution will begin to make rapid 
strides.” It is characteristic that the Jzvestia in a telegram from New 
York, February 2, immediately reproduced this sentence. 


rding 


ome 
Paut 
‘ally Northwestern University 
lary, 
, the ME The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia. By Paut Haensev. (London: 
lost P. S. King. 1930. Pp. vii, 190. 9s.) 
talin ME Lhe Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union: A Political Interpretation. By 
f th G. T. Grixxo. (New York: International Publishers. 1930. Pp. 
their 339. $3.50.) 
their The interest of the West in Russia has recently been greatly increased 
by the publicity incident to the Five-Year Plan. So, in the welter of 
ough HMB discussion, explanatory and critical material is welcome, gathered by 
crets perts from first-hand experience, of economic experiments in process. 
at in These two volumes present a parallel but conflicting analysis of the 
issia MB Soviet economy. And their compilation of the multitude of facts about 
than Russian industrial development, on which such divergent conclu- 
was MM sions are based, were completed about the same time, in 1929. Change 
uted HM occurs at a rapid pace in Russia; and, unfortunately, detailed statistics 
The 9M for later than the year 1927-1928 were not available, or at least were 
nary not fully used, by either author. 

Professor Paul Haensel, who is now at Northwestern University, has 
iliar @M given in relatively short compass, a much more competent, discriminat- 
of MM ing, and at times brilliant presentation; and this was to be expected 
the rom his background. Long professor of public finance at the University 
ono oi Moscow and a director of the Russian State Bank, he continued, un- 
28. ler Soviet rule, as head of the financial section of the Institute of Eco- 

nomic Research of the Commissariat of Finance, until barred from his 
Mr. ative country in 1928. His departure unfortunately antedated the re- 
opia ‘ sweeping industrial and agrarian changes. He has, however, made 
ter- ise of the recent official data at hand. 
it a 
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tion and later head of the State Planning MM the fi 
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‘he first tractor was run off the conveyor on June 17.” This is inac- 


ing 

m- ME curate and well illustrates the Soviet propagandists’ common tendency 
the MME to confuse project and realization. When Professor Seager’s party vis- 
ur- MMB ited that plant in late July it was unfinished. Over a third of the machin- 


ery inthe vast assembly shop had not yet arrived from the United States; 
the power plant and foundry were not ready for operatoin; the few 
tractors completed for political purposes had been made by hand in the 
‘ool shop by the highly paid and idle American auto mechanics, who had 
been brought over some months too early. I have seen no evidence that 
the plant is yet in mass production. However, it is worth while to labor 
through a volume which presents in readable compass the details of the 
iny new projects, and analyzes the communist program and policy. 
Professor Haensel’s little book is of course much more significant 
from the scientific viewpoint; it comprises critical material by an in- 
formed Russian economist, who seeks to be as fair to the Soviets as his 
background will permit. His statistical analysis supports his expressed 
belief in the easy economic success of the Five-Year Plan. On the other 
hand, a more realistic picture is given of the great experiment, and 
there is no glossing over, as in Grinko, of the deprivation of the Russian 
masses, or of the vast waste entailed in poor quality of production and 
inefficiency of execution. Facts are presented, too, in ways that greatly 
leflate the extravagant Soviet claims—as when production totals are 
presented in per capita terms as compared with 1913. Or, take conflict- 
ing statements about the vital fact of the number of industrial workers. 
Grinko claims that in 1927-28 the total was 9.2 millions, deducting agri- 
cultural and forest workers from 11.8; he continues: “the total number 
of wage-earners will increase in 1929-80 by over a million,” and “in 
census industry will increase by 7.2 per cent” (see p. 125). This is mis- 
leading and seeks to swell the proletarian total, evidently by including 
families in the numbers. Haensel’s figures, annotated and definitive, show 
that “the Five-Year Plan provides that the number of workmen in the 
census industry (viz., in industry coming under the census, or all in- 
dustrial undertakings having more than 15 laborers) will rise from 
602,000 in 1927-28 to 8,250,000 in 1932-88, or by 648,000 persons 
ily.” This issue is of basic importance, as it has to do with disposi- 
on of the vast surplus rural population of Russia, increasingly under- 
mployed, with collectivization, and of its increase of from 814 to 4 mil- 
ion annually. A surprising fact is that the Bolsheviks have no realistic 
opulation policy. 
Hansel directs attention to the present unproductive character of 
ie subsidized new capital plant in heavy industry. It is a remarkable 
ict, for instance, that the starved textile industry is providing nearly 
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By virtue of more scholarly use of statistical material, and richness of 
‘nrellectual background, Haensel’s book is more valuable. Neither volume 
has the interest of W. H. Chamberlain’s painstaking popular presenta- 
‘ion, or the illumination of Maurice Hindus’ dynamic volumes and of 
\ichacl Farbman’s penetrating analysis of the Five-Year Plan. 


sive Francis Tyson 
a University of Pittsburgh 

tie NEW BOOKS 

ac- ME Aerz, F. B. France under the Bourbon Restoration, 1814-1830. (Cambridge: 


Harvard Univ. Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 443. $4.50.) 
Economists will find in this vivid portrayal of the Restoration a remark- 
ly complete picture of the social and economic conditions that dominate 
the de velopment of thought and institutions in France throughout the nine- 
nth century. The book is a notable achievement both in style and in 
iethod. Even if it is not used in its entirety, the extensive treatment of 
economic development will be useful to all who are interested in economic 
history in the narrower sense; and the account of social conditions together 
with the history of thought will be valuable to those interested in the de- 

velopment of socialism and of radical thought. 
The basic doctrines of this study are the principles described in France 
“historical synthesis,’ but such general studies afford a wide range of 
ice in fundamental judgments. The key to the author’s thought is given 
most explicitly in the discussion of the Romantic movement. ‘Literature, 
ic, and the fine arts have their own life and laws,’ he says, “which 
y or may not bear much relation to the political and economic life of 
ir times” (p. 813). In this lack of direct interdependence of the various 
phases of social life lies the explanation of the elements of paradox that 
ninate the period of the Restoration. A society that was externally domi- 
mated by reaction and losing in industrial prestige internationally, revealed 
ly extraordinary powers of creative achievement in science, history, art, 


lossal 
nd in radical philosophy. 


aes A. P. U. 
incer-fE bancrorr, F, Slave-trading in the old South. (Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co. 


1931. Pp. 415. $4.) 
cert, A. L. Know your Oklahoma: condensed facts pertaining to the his- 
, government and fiscal affairs of the State of Oklahoma. (Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. 183. $2.50.) 
avce, K. Virginia iron manufacture in the slave era. (New York: Century 
ulties, Co, for the Am. Hist. Assoc. 1981. Pp. xiii, 482. $4.50.) 


re la vRNS, E, Russia’s productive system. (New York: Dutton. 1930. Pp. 288. 
icate 
4 the Mr. Burns’s book, dealing chiefly with the system of economic adminis- 
jis ‘ration in Soviet Russia, is full of eulogies on the Soviet planning. The 
ps uthor does not notice shortcomings in the present economic organization. 
ectly 


‘ere is only one pessimistic remark, that “the supply of all food products 
till considerably below the demand;’ but he does not blame the com- 


‘nist government, and, being a great optimist, he is sure that this diffi- 
‘y will disappear soon because “the codperatively owned enterprises are 
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lequate. A foreigner can get more usefy] 
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nic history of the United States. I. Fron 
Boston: Heath. 1930. Pp. xii, 616. $4. 

ts of the “new history” in that it deals 
the Colonies and the United States 
sides, what most economic histories miss, 
vherence by adhering within reason to the 
ortant achievement and should challenge 
her and find not only political but proper 
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mic and social history has been rather dis 
se it has been written from the standpoint 
United States because it has had no stand- 
1omic histories have been little more than 
together into “‘periods’—that is, between 
n less at random. The present reviewer haz- 
torian is a story-teller, not an annalist, and 
nomic story as an economic sequence not 
But until this platitudinous utopia is reached 
»r Carman’s well-knit and detailed narra- 
evious attempts. 
in the tenth century and traces in a few 
world” into colonial America. Chapters 2 
ylonial farmer, merchant and manufac 
pression that the life of the farmer and 
1ary during the whole colonial period. This 
of the manufacturer; and the promise o/ 
idicraft to factory” is not kept in th 
use there is no more important story | 
that of the beginnings of the Industria 


tion of the book follows. It is the story of 


reantilist England and the expanding colo- 
tion. An excellent analysis is given of the 
Revolution, of the rise and fall of the Feder- 
fersonian democracy. A chapter is devoted 
nditions of the Republic in 1800; and th 


th the frontiersmen and their imperialistic 


story, substantial, well, if not brilliantly, 
1d still coherent, this first volume should 
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” There are selected bibliographies at the end of each chapter, some illus- 
efy] trations and maps and an index. 
Norman J. WARE 
ges, 


Carson, W. J., editor. The coming of industry to the South. Annals, vol. 153. 
Philadelphia: American Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1931. Pp. 206. 


$2.) 


rom 
oy Includes 27 contributions, for the most part prepared by professors in 
southern universities. 
wen Cosy, C. C. and Foster, A. Economic geography for secondary schools. 
Boston: Ginn. 1931. Pp. 643. $1.92.) 
the ron, E. T. The x Y Z of communism. (New York: Macmillan. 93.) 
lines ConpuirreE, J. B. New Zealand in the making : a survey of economic and 
oper social development. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. 525. $5.) 
In a lucid and delightfully readable style Professor Condliffe traces the 
rls economic development of New Zealand from the days of the whalers and 
point sealers to the present day. It is by far the best book available on that 
rand- untry; for it not merely brings the old work by Pember Reeves up to 
than e, but, as the work of a competent native scholar, far surpasses the vol- 
‘i mes produced by those visitors who have been attracted to the Antipodes 
haz study the social and economic experiments of that area. The main stages 
, and { development are well described—the beginnings of real settlement under 
— he Wakefield principles of colonization, the rise of the wool trade, the 
ached xcessive borrowing and boom of the seventies, the depression of the 
arr ities, and the revolution caused by the perfection of refrigeration. 
Professor Condliffe stresses the efficiency with which the export indus- 
a fen tries—wool, then frozen meat and dairy produce—were organized, and 
ers also the enormous influence of the rising price level after 1895 in creating 
ufac : prosperity which has often been attributed to the social legislation. He 
. and fears, however, that this prosperity even before the war caused a decline 
This efliciency, while the war led to excessive speculation and inflation of 
ise of land values. Farmers today are attempting to meet the depression by ex- 
n th port control schemes and other measures, instead of recognizing that the 
ry to remedies lie in better methods and deflation of land values. 
istrial rhe two most interesting aspects of the book are: (1) The account of 
the exploitation of the Maoris, the appropriation of their lands, and the 
ry of tardy attempts to make amends; although these attempts can do little to 
r colo- restore the best lands to the Maori tribes, recent legislative and adminis- 
of the trative policies are making possible a veritable renaissance, and the Maori 
F eder- is showing considerable ability in combining his native culture with Euro- 
evoted pean methods. (2) The re-estimate of the importance of the wave of 
nd the social legislation which swept over the country during the last decade of 
alistic last century. This outburst earned for New Zealand a reputation for ad- 
ane socialistic leanings. It was, however, a temporary phase in the 
iantly, untry’s development, caused by the depression, land monopoly, low 
should wages and unemployment; these factors drove the small farmers and the 
iI] stu- urban workers into a temporary alliance, out of which each got something. 
cers 0! But when the farmers had secured land, and refrigeration and rising 
| souls prices after 1896 brought wellbeing to the countryside, the alliance broke, 


the farmers turned conservative, and in face of their opposition virtually 


no new steps have been taken for over a quarter of a century. Still, neces- 
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d humanitarian view of the function of Favl 
ent of various state enterprises (mostly mi 
of private enterprise or the initiation GRal 
hat date. To a "North American the Scope cel 
xtensive as to be worthy of the label Pp 
Haw 

discussion, the book contains accounts Pr 


yn, the Samoa mandate, the attitude 
3, and a gloomy description of present 


The conclusion is that in less than le 
en made enjoying a high general stand- det 
democratic system; but that ety, bu: 


value of scientific inquiry, and an obso- 

m have caused a “time-lag in New Ze:- 

of leadership or initiative. wh 
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Watt. 1930. Pp. 479. $5.) is t 
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Boston: Houghton Mifilin. 193 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1931 
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stitutes a challenge to our econom 
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i.e., by giving social 


n house in order, 2.¢ 


significance of Russia, the author 
alyzing the new philosophy—althoug 
acclaimed as entirely new—in its mani 
ting its challenge. Perhaps the most 
appraisal of Sovietism. 
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1 conscience” (p. 260). Our vast wrongs 
lown. The present organization of ou 
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ractxner, H. U. The quest for social justice, 1898-1914. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1981. Pp. xvii, 390.) 

Gaauam, G. S. British policy and Canada, 1774-1791: a study in eighteenth 
century trade policy. Imperial stud., no. 4. (New York: Longmans. 1930. 
Pp. 172. $4.20.) 

Hamer, C. Capital and labor under Fascism. (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press. 1930. Pp. 296. $4.50.) 

The crisis-torn countries which have succeeded in avoiding government 
hy dictatorship are those which, like Germany, are fortunate in possessing 
ieeply rooted “organic groups” with long experience in purposeful self- 
determination and acting under leaders sprung from their own midst: 
business, labor, the Catholic Church. In Italy capitalism proved too im- 
potent directly to repel revolutionary labor, which in turn weakened itself 
hy following Russian inspiration in a non-Russian socio-historical setting; 
while the Catholic group had waited too long to enter politics. Hence, the 
road to power lay open to a new ruling class, sprung from déclassé semi- 
ntellectuals and others sons of the petty bourgeoisie, and led by a man 
f unbounded daring and a master in the grasp of social psychology. It 
is the existence of this political vacuum that accounts for the quickness of 

event. While Marxism first originated as a social philosophy in the 
brains of its founders and then was obliged to spend decades in “selling 

self” to the class “destined” to carry it to fulfillment, Fascism was a 

ial movement before it had thought of becoming a social philosophy, and 

n now, after a decade of rule, it is not that fully yet. 

Carmen Haider’s book is an excellent description of the work of this 
new ruling class composed of déclassés, which, capitalizing on the na- 
tionalistie emotion of a profoundly emotional people, is proceeding to re- 
hape with a ruthless hand the country’s institutions and simultaneously 

shape up a “theory” of what it is doing. The author seems to see 
through the intellectual sham of a “syndicalist” state, presumably based 

n the principle of the self-government of economic groups, in which the 
secretaries of the labor syndicates are appointed from among the fascist- 
trained semi-intellectuals, and where the employers’ associations are per- 
mitted to choose their own leaders and officers. To be sure, the fascist state 
snot completely to the liking of the capitalists, since it follows the Tudor 

icy of forcing employers not to lay off their employees in times of de- 
ression, and also emulates the Bismarckian state welfare program for 

‘bor. To the reviewer the treatment of the conflict between the syndical- 

principles of Rossoni and the super-political concepts, presumably of 

Mussolini, is especially illuminating. The author maintains throughout 

ientifice mental balance, and the book should rank as a major con- 

tion, 


| 


S. Per~tMan 


Hart, A. B. and Scuuyier, W. M., editors. The American year book. (New 
_ York: American Year Book Corp. 1931. $7.50.) 

‘leckscHeR, E. F., and others. Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland in 
the World War. Econ. and soc. hist. of the World War ser. (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xvii, 593. $5.75.) 

\tincton, E, and Cusuine, S. W. Modern business geography. Rev. ed. 
Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co. 1980. Pp. 360. $1.96.) 
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Kiwpier, W. 7) e unions: from unprinted records of the brush- 
makers. (Lond Unwin. Pp. 245. 7s. 6d.) 

KNICKERBOCKER, I trade menace: progress of the Soviet five- 
year plan. (Ne } id Mead. 19381. Pp. 295. $2.50.) 

McCormick, C. 7 of the reaper: an account of Cyrus Hall Me- 
Cormick, the in reaper. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1931, Pp. 
xiv, 8307. $3.50 

Means, P. A. Pe ramples of the pre-Incaic period; with a 
chronology of e un cultures. (New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1930. P} 

MirrRieEveges, L. B Pioneer ranching in central Montana. From the 
letters of Otto ritten in 1882-1883. Sources of Northwest hist, 
no. 10. (Missou Montana. 19380. Pp. 17.) 

Moon, P. T., edi ing Plan in operation. Proceedings, vol. xiv, 
no. 2. (New ny of Political Science. 1931. Pp. xii, 118. 
$2.50. 

Pasvotsky, L. B mie position, with special reference to the 
reparation prol rk of the League of Nations. (Washington: 
Brookings Ins ). Pp. xiii, 409. $3.) 

Pierce. H. D. A peaks: a chronological record of the observa- 
tions and expert Vew Yorker and his adventures in various mining 
localities in Ca return trip across Nicaragua, including several 
descriptions 0; San Francisco and other mining centers from 
March, 1849, t Oakland, Calif.: Keystone-Inglett Print- 
ing Co. 1930. I 

Preasants, J. H. a H. Maryland silversmiths, 1715-1830, with illus- 
trations of their their marks and with a facsimile of the design 
book of Willia imore: Lord Baltimore Press. 1930. Pp. xiv, 
324.) 

Ponte, L. and Mi deutsche Wirtschaftsleben seit Beginn des neun- 
sehnten Jahrhu Teubner. 1930. Pp. 180. Rmk. 4.80.) 
Pomaret, C. L’A iquéte de l’Europe. (Paris: Armand Colin. 

1931. Pp. 287. 2 

Pounp, A. and M l'., editors. They told Barron: conversations and 
revelations of « Pepys in Wall Street, the notes of the laie 
Clarence W. Ba York: Harper. 1930. Pp. xxxiii, 372.) 

Roti, E. An earl n industrial organisation; being a history of 
the firm of Boult t, 1775-1805. (New York: Longmans, 19930. 
Pp. 336. $5.) 

RorusteEin, T. Fr to Labourism: historical sketches of the Eng- 
lish working cl nt. (New York: International Pubs. 1929. Pp. 
vi, 865. 92.50. 

The reviewe1 ngle work which has made such extensive 
use of the original | tions of the Chartist period or given such 
an absorbing p passionate struggle of the English proletariat, 
as the work of hstein. His reading in such sources as the Poor 
Man’s Guardian n Mercury, the Destructive, the Northern Star, 
the Twopenny 1 and other labor periodicals has been fruitful; 
the heroic mood hetic failures of the Chartist movement are 
clearly and dra icted. He claims special credit for his fresh 


approach, for t 1t all other works on the subject have bee 
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written from the standpoint of anti-revolutionary opportunism; that he 
is the first to bring out the fact that the leaders of chartism were in no 
small degree the precursors of Marx. 

The treatment will appear dogmatic to many readers, as a case for the 


Lo revolutionary mood, before trade unionism became opportunist in policy. 
>n, Nevertheless it is well that we have here rescued from undeserved ob- 

livion the names of O’Brien, Hetherington and John Bell who through 
a their publications and propaganda were untiring champions of class eman- 
um cipation and the freedom of the press. On the whole, their understanding 

of the material foundations of capitalist society was subjective, a matter 
the of keen resentment to the “permanent state of conspiracy” of the “usurp- 
ist. ing” rich against the poor. But at other times O’Brien could be less crudely 

empirical, and see in capitalist “spoliation” a conflict of systems and in- 
xiv. stitutions. Before Marx he realized that machinery in itself is a liberating 
18, force and that the laboring class, as a class, is an instrument of the his- 


torical process, that betterment implies a political struggle for the seizure 
of power. Again, the author shows that in the persons of George Harney 


ton: and Ernest Jones the labor movement had its precursors of international- 

ism long before Marx. These revolutionary tendencies have been choked 
rva- by labor opportunism, It was mainly the sagacity and political skill of 
ning English bourgeoisie which fostered and shaped the opportunist ideology 
eral of English labor, by conciliatory policies and through peaceful trade 


unionism. English capitalism was in the ascendant and could afford to be 

more tolerant towards labor, grant certain political and social reforms, 

and so make captive the labor movement to its own middle-class ideology. 
Eveene M. Kaypen 


Ressett, R. J. Dry climates of the United States. I. Climatic map. Pubs. 
in geog., vol. 5, no. 1. (Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of California Press. 1931. 
Pp. 41. 55c.) 

Sarrorius von A. Die Entstehung der Weltwirtschaft. 
Geschichte des zwischenstaatlichen Wirtschaftslebens vom letzten Viertel 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts bis 1914. (Jena: Fischer. 1931. Rmk. 386.) 

Saunpers, H. W. An introduction to the obedientiary and manor rolls of 
__Nereteh Cathedral Priory. (Norwich, Eng.: Jarrold. 1930.) 

Seeman, E. R. A. and Jonnson, A., editors. Encyclopaedia of the social 


ry of pet Vol. III. Bright—commentators. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. 
1930. $7.50. ) 

suann, E. O. G. An economic history of Australia. (New York: Macmillan, 
Eng- 1930. Pp. 470. $6.) 
). Pp. siLL, H. Maryland silversmiths, 1715-1830. (Baltimore: Lord Baltimore 

Press. 1930. $30.) 

ensive SomARY, “8 Changes in the structure of world economics since the war. (Lon- 
such don: P. §. King. 1931. Pp. 221. 7s. 6d.) 
tariat, Takenosu, Y. The Japan year book: complete cyclopaedia of general in- 
Poor formation and statistics on Japan and Japanese territories for the year 
. Star, _/#91. (New York: Dixie Business Book Shop. 1931. Pp. 724. $10.) 
uitful; ‘avon, E, R. Production and trade: a geographical survey of all the 
at ate __ countries of the world. (London: George Philip. Pp. 473. 12s. 6d.) 
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Uxverwoop, O. W. Drifting sands of party politics. (New York: Century. 
1931. Pp, xxvi, 422. $3.50.) 
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Wautace, P. B W. A. Colonial iron work in old Philadelphia: 
the craftsmar days of the republic, (New York: Archi- 
tectural Book |] ) Pp. 160. $15.) 

WHEELER-BENN \ | Larimer, H. Information on the reparation 
settlement, bei l and history of the Young Plan and Th. 
Haque Agreen n: Allen & Unwin. 1930. Pp. 253. 10s.) 

This book f reparations from the time when in De. 
cember, 1918 romised his constituents that he would “make 
the Germans | search their pockets to the uttermost farth- 
ing, through at the peace conference in Paris in 1919. 
when a total 0 gold marks was assessed against then, 
to the compr Dawes Plan and finally, to the Young Plan, | 
will be partic those who have not followed the course of 
events in con t reparations settlements. Step by step th: 
authors show romising attitude of the treaty days gradu- 
ally has chan workable conditions of the Young Plan. 
There is suff ' to make clear the why and the wherefore of 
what happens 

The docum lirectly upon the Young Plan are given in an 
appendix. Th led with a useful index and a partial bib 
liography 

In closing t w I cannot do better than make my ow 
the sentiments Sir Charles Addis in the following paragraphs 
quoted from 

‘It is easy t parations settlement, to point out its inequi- 
ties and dwell ld shortcomings and defects. But when we 
consider the ot set the path of the negotiators, the diversity 
of racial tem] h a common measure had to be found, 
the difficulty, a common measure was found, of finding 
in different tor priate paraphrase to express subtle distine- 


common to any language would suffice— 
salient difficulties—we shall rather won 


tions In 1aeas 


to mention I 
der how it w le amid such overwhelming difficulties | 
persuade the r f nineteen different nations to agree to an) 


Harvey E., Fisk 


Yuoorr, A. Ec n Soviet Russia. Translated by Epen Patt 
and Crepar Pas j Richard R. Smith. 1930. Pp. 349. $4.25. 
This book 1 lin Riga, early in 1929. The Russian scent 
is shifting so yme of its material is now either old or incor 
clusive. The ly a Menshevik, a bitter opponent of t! 
economic pol \ state; nevertheless, his work presents on 
of the best a economic life of Russia since 1919—in agt: 
culture, indust ition, trade, finance, labor, and administr: 
tion. He is « ng his statistical information; he holds “ 
the figures of trial achievement are exaggerated; that, : 
though all en n directed in the building of new plants and 
factories, th tive in quality, and the cost of production 
excessively h arged productive plant is only weakening 1! 


economic stru This must continue, the author asserts, 
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so long as the state is the monopolist of industry and trade, and private 
property and private initiative are regarded in the light of anti-social 
interests. 

The main contention of M. Yugoff is that the extant Soviet economy 
can hardly be described as a purposive or planned system. The objective 
prerequisites for economic planning do not exist in Russia. The peasants 
live, produce, sell, and consume without any regard to the directives of the 
Planning Commission, and the same is true of the millions of petty do- 
mestic and handicraft enterprises. The peasant is possessive. The collec- 
tive features of many farm “‘factories” is mainly fictional; for the peasants 
have in numerous cases merely adopted a collective label in order to secure 
certain benefits in the form of machinery, credit, and other advantages. 
in industry, nationalization is parading in the guise of socialization; man- 
igement is not a matter of self-government of active workers, but a form 
of bureaucratic state control; current management, the maintenance of 
the machinery of trade, and the organization of the state administration 
are achieved at a very high cost, and the so-called “surplus value” witheld 
from the workers is not used for genuinely social purposes. The author 
admits that the Five-Year Plan has directive value, but denies it any 
scientific validity. There is no accurate information concerning the size 
of the national income, of rural overpopulation and social differentiation, 
of the accumulation of capital or of the amount and structure of fixed 
capital, and no real knowledge of the consumptive power of town and 
country. Aside from the lack of objective conditions for planning, there 
are harmful defects of a centralized administrative system seeking to em- 
brace the whole of the national economy. The authorities have power “to 
swing economic life now in this and now in that direction, but have not 
succeeded in transforming Russian economy into a purposive system. Nev- 
ertheless, the labors of the Russian economists are significant, and, de- 
spite their utopism, “must be taken into account by all whose business it 
will be to draft similar plans in the future.” 

Evcene M. KaypeNn 


redit position of Australia, Bull. no. 42, suppl. to bull. no. 11. (New York: 

Institute of International Finance. 1931. Pp. 27.) 

Japan: the thirtieth financial and economic annual, 1930. (Tokyo: Govt. 
Printing Office. Pp. vi, 267. Yen 2.) 

‘he key of progress: a survey of the status and conditions of women in India, 
by several contributors. (New York and London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1930. Pp. x, 250. $3.) 

4 picture of world economic conditions at the beginning of 1931. (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1931. Pp. xvii, 350. $3.) 
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The Farm Export Debenture Plan. By Joseru S. Davis. (Stanford 


University, Calif.: Food Research Institute. 1929. Pp. x, 274. 
$3.00.) 


Dr. Davis has given the most detailed and complete analysis of one 
plan for farm relief that has thus far been presented. After outlining 


wly the provisions of the export debenture plan and stating the 


la: 
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arguments advanced in favor of its adoption, he discusses in detail pros. 
pective costs involved, the extent to which any enhancement of prices 


would be reflected back to farm prices, the probable effect of the plan 
upon production, and the possibilities of foreign retaliation. As support 
of the plan has been based in part upon foreign experience with related 
schemes, Dr. Davis has devoted a chapter to the consideration of var}- 
ous foreign experiences with export bounties and the bearing of such 
experiences upon the problem of the debenture plan as proposed in the 
United States. As is always true of Dr. Davis’s writings, the organiza- 
tion is excellent, the treatment scholarly, the style clear and vigorous 
and the conclusions follow logically from the arguments presented. 
Despite these estimable qualities, however, the study carries with it 
an air of illusion and unreality, resulting from the fact that Dr. Davis 
has attempted to lift 1 problem from its setting in respect to time, 
place and surrounding conditions and subject it to a rigorous examins- 
tion without giving sufficient attention to those conditions that have 
given rise to such proposals for farm relief as the debenture plan or 
the equalization fee. A study that under-emphasizes these surrounding 
conditions necessarily yields results lacking somewhat in perspective. 
Dr. Davis appears to have assumed the réle of prosecuting attorney in 


the case against the Farm Export Debenture Plan, because he did 
not consider fully all aspects of farm relief bearing upon the specific 
problem at hand. 


Dr. Davis has no patience with the analogy drawn between the pro- 
tective tariff and the debenture plan. This argument has perhaps been 
overworked by the proponents of the plan; but it would seem that Dr. 
Davis goes a little too far in assuming that the tariff is designed “to 
promote the establishment ann growth of industries that would other- 
wise be unable to ex r persist.” This may have been true at one time, 
but additional p1 is required to convince anyone who has witnessed 
recent tariff revision spectacles that our high tariff advocates have 
been motivated by h patriotic and statesmanlike ideals. Whatever 
may have been the « nal Pe a of the protective system, at present 
it has degenerated . political grab-bag. As farmers are practical- 
minded men, who is to blam: the m if they insist upon being drawn withis 
the circle where 1 too may secure some of the benefits, real or imag 
nary, so eagerly S( t by other groups? If the protective system is de- 
signed merely (and solely) “to promote the establishment and growth 
of industries,” tl benture plan, as Dr. Davis states, can hardly be 
considered a mere extension of the protective system. But is the deber 
ture plan so incot nt with the actual operation of the protective 
system? 


In that section ling with the probable working of the plan, Dr. 
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Davis advances his strongest argument that, in the case of wheat at 
least, the plan would result in marked inequality, and in no event would 
the price advance be reflected back to farm prices to the extent antici- 
ited. Despite this demonstration of the probable ineffectualness of the 
n, the suggestion is made that, if adopted, the plan probably would 
become permanent and would further entrench the protective tariff sys- 
tem. This implies that the plan might not be as ineffective as demonstra- 
ted—a train of thought somehow reminiscent of the comment made by 
the man who on seeing a locomotive for the first time declared that it 
would never run and that if it did run it could never be stopped. 
Another reason advanced as to why the debenture plan would defeat 
its own purpose would be the increase in production resulting from en- 
hanced prices. In general, increase in production may be expected to 
‘ollow higher prices. It seems doubtful, however, if agricultural pro- 
duction under present conditions may be judged as an instance of the 
general rule. A rather plausible case could be made for the proposition 
that a considerable increase of income through price advances could 
ccur before there would be any effective incentive to increase produc- 
Despite the objections that may properly be raised to Dr. Davis’s 
en he has performed a real service. Those who favor price rais- 
measures must re-examine their position and in some instances must 
fy their statements in the face of the arguments presented. It is 
that this should happen. But their positions have not yet been ren- 
lered untenable. 
A. G. Buacr 
lowa State College 
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Gee, W. The pla ture in American life. (New York: Macmillan B 
1930. Pp. 217 pI 
This book i , to “give the lay reader, both urban and ie 
rural, in broad nd as interestingly as possible that sort of er 
picture which \ , more sympathetic understanding of the pres- 4) 
ent plight of | n farmer as a basis for the improvement of his Ee 
status, and a k nition of the importance of maintaining a sound ~ 
rural life as a nt of present and future security in our national ws 
life.” It is one mes in the World Today Bookshelf which are ya 
designed to be technical, but mature in outlook.” cl 
Some may tl lume does not measure up to its specifications, 
The reader is h information concerning agriculture, but too 
often it is in th ms, supported by quotations. Hoa 
The author i: l ¥ the idea that agriculture is the noble pro- - 
fession. the Jeff radition. This bias in favor of the rural man . 
is predicated uj] ent that rural conditions foster individualism, Hor 
“which makes f 1ggressiveness, and independence of thought 
and action;” col which has often kept the world from running i 
amuck ;” thrift ty, ‘which are virtues more prevalent in the 7 
ountry than in racy of attitude; religiousness, and sacred- “ 
ness of family 
The book is d ht chapters: “The contribution of the coun- - 
tryside,” “From s: ney to commercial agriculture,’ “The eco- “hie 
nomic condition ” “Some rural social problems,” “The farmer 7 
in politics,” n “Why farm relief,” and “The 
future of Ameri tu To Mr. Gee, “the Agricultural Marketing +e 
act represents a l in tae experimentation in the pres- Pa 
ent malady of It may well be that those who determined]; an 
urged to the la mor radical experiments of the MecNary- o | 
Haugen plan a similar export debenture plan will prove on 
to have been n ting in thei ir analysis of the problem of farm [ 
distress than tl redited with having been” (p. 184). Is this a 
the verdict of nd mature students of the agricultural situa ae 
tion? If so, to ve look for guidance? ; ot 
Joseru G. Knapp 
Heppen, W. P. / ies are fed. (Boston: Heath. 1929. Pp. xvi, our! 
302. $2.80. 
The purpose k is to trace the development of ways and ey 
means for the d f an ea products in urban markets, to “hag : 
study the types f s needed in this kind of commerce, and to we 
analyze the lead ents of pase cost. The volume is chiefly 
descriptive and ry, although here and there the author presents es 
his views as t é of an effective marketing organization and 
occasionally he discussion of controversial ‘points ive 
to market effici nsumers’ benefits. For example, he takes te 0 
stand that the listribution margin is of moment only — io 
and if it restr 1 through high retail prices.” The autho rs 
also argues in f point that the cost of the city retailing 1 may a 
be expected to htly year by year, and he supports the point Mi. 
that in a period r the farmer gets more and the distributor 
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gets less of the consumer’s dollar, while the reverse is true when the 
price trend is in the other direction. Some of the major chapters are de- 
yoted to a study of the “Geography of food terminals and food indus- 
trials;” ““T'ransportation and terminal handling of perishable food; the 
“Interdependence of terminal facilities and trade organization.” There is 
also discussion of the factors in the middlemen’s division of the market, 
together with their functions, and of the various costs of city marketing, 
as for example, terminal charges and charges of city dealers. Chapters 
are also devoted to wastes in consumption and to methods of reducing the 
city marketing costs. 
I. Lippincott 
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duction of crude oil. (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 32.) 

Rovsu, G, A., editor. Mineral Industry. Vol. XXXVIII. 1929. (New York: 
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Suepperson, A, B., editor. Cotton facts: a compilation from official and re- 
liable sources of the crops, receipts, stocks, exports, etc., of cotton and 
cotion products in the United States and other countries for a series of 
years. Rey. and enl. ed. (New York: Shepperson Pub. Co. 1930. $1.50.) 

SNopcrass, K. Margarine as a butter substitute. Fats and oils studies no. 4. 
Stanford Univ., Calif.: Food Research Institute. 1980. Pp. xiv, 333. $3.) 

Deals with the history of legislation to control the manufacture of 
margarine, technological developments and dietary considerations, the con- 
sumption of margarine in the United States and Europe, and the butter 
ind margarine markets. This is a factual study carefully annotated; and 
in conclusion it is stated that inasmuch as margarine fills a proper con- 
sumer need, “its manufacture should not be unnecessarily throttled, even 
to protect so important an industry as dairying.” 

tavtorn, H. C. Outlines of agricultural economics. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Macmillan. ) 
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Vosxuit, W. H. Minerals in modern industry. (New York: Wiley. 1939, 
Pp. ix, 350. $3.75.) devo 
During the war when most of the nations of the world were actively nick 
engaged in hurling minerals at each other, it was suddenly discovered phas 
that minerals played an exceptionally important réle in “preserving civili- resel 
zation.” The fact that no nation was self-sufficient with reference { 7m 
mineral raw materials was more definitely impressed upon the Public 1 . 
mind than ever before. Until then, the nations took their mineral te. oo 
sources as a matter of course, and since there was a comparatively free each 
flow of minerals | een the nations, no one in particular worried abou — 
the matter. Cert y the economists devoted little time to the study . 
of minerals. tech 
Developments since the war have stimulated an interest in minerals, 
Both nations and industries have been scrambling for resources. Tariffs a 
have been passed; cartels, both national and international, have been Weatt 
formed; subsidies have been granted; and governments themselves have tural 
gone into the production of minerals. The result is that the economists Warr 
have “discovered” minerals, and that an extensive literature on the sub- G sua 
ject is being built up Young 
The University of Pennsylvania, a pioneer in many things, is credited elect 
with being one of the pioneers in studying minerals. From 1926 to 1930 roinng 
Dr. Voskuil gave a course in mineral industries at the University of Penr- W . 
sylvania, and the present volume is an outgrowth of that course. The book Aes 
is a valuable reference for the non-technical reader who wishes a com- ss oy 
prehensive and reliable survey of the entire subject of minerals. The author ey 
starts with the importance of minerals in modern life, and gives many its p 
illustrations in proof of the dependence of our present civilization upo ‘ 1931 
the minerals. Bureau 
The functional relationship between minerals and industry is main- on 
tained throughout the book. The reader is frequently reminded of the Lgypt 
tie-up between the various minerals as well as the relations between min- Stall 
erals and indust » general. In following up this approach to the sub- Farmet 
ject, Dr. Voskuil starts with power as a basis for the present scheme netp 
of things and dis ; in turn, water power, coal, petroleum, and natural W . 
gas. Water power and natural gas are handled in very sketchy fashion; ee 
vhile coal and ] im are covered in great detail, as evidenced by aracs 
the fact that mo n one-third of the book is devoted to these two , J 
fuels. With reference to coal, a chapter each is devoted to coal resources tas 
of the United Stat anthracite, organization of the coal industry, coal 7 é 
industries and markets, problems of the coal industry, and coal in foreign rth 
countries. The chapters on coal give a complete picture of the industry eee 
as well as pointi ut the general trends which reflect themselves in the sje 
“problems” in « ning. With oil, as with coal, much space is spent Mer 
in a careful ana! of the economic problems of the industry, such 3s oi 
wastes of production, overproduction, conservation, and unit operation. “Re 
Next in order in the discussion is iron. ee is the master metal 0! pe 
a metallic age;” a due to its close relation to coal, naturally follows nee, 
in sequence. Th scription of the ore reserves and of the iron and ‘ape 
steel industry is ufficient detail for the casual reader and could bx ~~ 
used to advantage 1 basis for further study of the subject. A chapter Ps 
is given over to t iron industry in foreign countries. One chapter % Quali 
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Jevoted to the alloying metals of steel, such as manganese, chromium, 
ni kel, tungsten, molybdenum, and vanadium. Dr. Voskuil not only em- 

iasizes the importance of these alloying metals but also explains that the 
reserves are generally concentrated in only one or two countries and that 
no country is self-sufficient with respect to these much needed metals. 

The non-ferrous metals are analyzed next with a chapter each on copper, 
bauxite and aluminum, lead and zinc. The outstanding characteristics of 
each are discussed briefly. The minor industrial minerals are given one 
chapter. 

The book is written in an interesting way, contains a minimum of 
technical language and can be easily understood by the casual reader. 


W. H. Youna 


WearnerneaD, O. L., and others. Financial farm relief. (St. Paul: Agricul- 

tural Producers Relief Co. 1930. Pp. 174.) 
(TTLESEY, C. R. Governmental control of crude rubber: the Stevenson 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1931. Pp. xiv, 235. $2.50.) 

wi NG, H. Sources of coal and types of stokers and burners used by 
lectric publie utility power plants. Report of the Institute of Economics 
: codperation with the U. S. Geological Survey. Pamph. ser., vol. ii, no. 2. 
Washington: Brookings Institution. 1930. Pp. 79. 50c.) 

{gricultural outlook for 1981. U. S. Dept. of Agric., misc. pub. 108. (Wash- 
ngton: Supt. Docs. Pp. 91. 15c.) 
biography of United States Bureau of Mines investigations on coal and 
's products, 1910-1930. Technical paper 493. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 


a 1931. Pp. 56. 10c.) 
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7" and authors. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 222.) 
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ie Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. 55.) 
< Farmers build their marketing machinery: the Agricultural Marketing act 
ioe helps in developing codperative program open to all growers. Bull. no. 8. 
a" Washington: Federal Farm Board. 1930. Pp. 59.) 
“ ral Power Commission: tenth annual report, 1980. (Washington: Supt. 
be Docs. 1930. Pp. 275.) 
Me Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc.: annual report, 1930. (New York: 
ee Jewish Agric. Society, 301 E. 14th St. 1930. Pp. 36.) 
sal ’ Zealand: statistical report on the agricultural and pastoral production 
iia the dominion for the season 1929-30, (Wellington: Census and Statistics 


Utlce. 1930. Pp. xvi, 51. 2s. 6d.) 

Vroceedings of the First International Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists held at Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England, August 26 to 
September 6, 1929. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. 


xiv, 353. $2.50.) 

Jof Proceedings of the Second International Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
= ists held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, August 18 to Au- 
aad (<4, 1930. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. xi, 1079. 

pte Vontains 83 papers, including those of foreign members. Conference 


‘s attended by 8323 members, of whom 57 were from abroad. 
ttanity of cotton produced in North Carolina crops of 1928 and 1929: a 
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preliminary report Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 14, mimeo niques 
graphed. ) import. 

Report of the Saint Lawrence Power Development Commission, submitted i I 
January 15, 193 Albany: J. B. Lyon Co. 1931. Pp. 206.) 

Wheat studies. Vol. VII, No. 2. The world wheat situation, 1929-380: g re. on the 
view of the crop year. No. 3. Survey of the wheat situation, August to No- structu 
vember, 1930. No. 4, Speculation, short selling, and the price of wheat, of mar] 
(Stanford Univ., Calif.: Food Research Institute. 1930, 1981, 1931. Pp. a labor 
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The Early New England Cotton Manufacture: A Study in Industrial 
Beginnings. By Carouine F. Ware. (Boston: Houghton Miffin, 


f the 


ing cost 


1931. Pp. 349. $8.50.) conditi¢ 
Miss Ware has woven together into a unified picture a great mass of HMM put rela 
material relating to the period from 1789, when Samuel Slater arrived Usually 
in Providence, to t outbreak of the Civil War. Access has been had but ie 
to the books and papers of many of the early mills, notably those of the HM jy cut- 
Almy and Brown Company of Providence, Rhode Island, covering the ficials. 
years 1789-1819; also to the papers of various individuals connected HM tion. T’ 
with the industry, such as those of Amos and Amos A. Lawrence. No railroad 
small part of the value of Miss Ware’s work for historical students lies HIM restrict: 
in the source data which she collected in the appendix and in the 16 capital 
pages of bibliography and bibliographical notes. benefits 
In Part I the development of the industry is traced to the Civil War. HM until it 
The “real beginning of the cotton manufacture in America” and the iM of a rea: 
parentage of “the American Industrial Revolution” are found in Almy It is, 
and Brown’s yarn mill in Providence, which started operations under sonable 
Slater’s superintendence in 1791. The war enthusiasm of 1813 brought Hi to quest 
to the cotton manufacture “what it had lacked, extensive resources and Hm vord “e 
efficient organization,” through enlistment in the industry of a small Hj vorkers 
group of wealthy Boston merchants, “the fathers o. American big bus- Hie! exple 
ness.” These leade1 Lowell, Appleton, Jackson—were to develop « 
“new form” in which the executive function was to be separated from the Hi#tion of | 
activities of production and the factory organized for mass production HB suspi 
was to make its first appearance in American life. As the market for Mijjcalm an: 
cotton goods expanded and the success of the established factories drew H"4s not 
New England labor, capital and enterprise from agricultural and com dciberat 
mercial pursuits into cotton manufacturing, the industrial and social xe hold 
problems emerged which in the twentieth century were to become domi- H2Cepend 
nant. By 1846, a ding to Miss Ware, the New England cotton Hi *«xploit: 


lorces? 


manufacture had reached maturity; “the industry had developed tech 
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aigues Which it was to modify and expand but not to change in any 
nportant degree.” 

In Part II, dealing with “Organization,” a bright light is thrown 

the way in which problems of importance to our later industrial 

‘ucture were met: problems of financing where capital was scarce; 
‘marketing where a commercial organization was lacking; of handling 
labor force which knew nothing of machine industry. An able attempt 
; made to evaluate the effects of this development on the community. 
In the earlier period, up to 1836, the balance lies clearly on the credit 
ide. The industry used resources of labor which might not otherwise 
have been used, under conditions which exceeded slightly the standards 

the community and gave to the community needed goods at declin- 

¢ costs. But in the period after 1836 “exploitation” set in; absolutely, 
nditions of earnings, hours, and physical effort were not worsened; 
but relatively, they declined as the standards of the community improved. 
Usually exploitation suggests unwarranted returns to capitalists, 
it the latter escape this charge. “The whole industry had been caught 
y cut-throat competition and, with the possible exception of salaried 
icials, no branch of production was receiving an adequate remunera- 
tion. The cotton manufacture was thus the first to experience what 
reilroads and other businesses were later to discover, the cost of un- 
estricted competition to a highly organized industry in which extensive 
pital has been invested.” Apparently it was the public which got the 
benefits of exploitation; the “public got cheaper and cheaper products 
til it was receiving more than its money’s worth, measured in terms 
fa reasonable return to the various factors of production.” 

It is, perhaps, too much to ask what would have constituted a “rea- 
sonable return” under the conditions then prevailing; but it seems fair 
question the justification for the prominent use of the undefined 
word “exploitation” in this book. To show that the relative status of 

kers In a particular industry declines is not to prove the presence 
' exploitation. The objection is based not on any doubt that the 

‘ory system raised serious social problems relating to the distribu- 

i of the benefits from increased production, but on the dark cloud 
of suspicion which this vague word casts over a situation which needs 
calm analysis of conflicting forces. The statement is puzzling that “it 
not through the action of any blind economic force, but through 
dcliberate, self-conscious effort” that the industry developed. Does any- 


hold that there are “blind” economic forces which develop industries 


pendently of deliberate, human effort? Similarly, is there a spirit of 
‘xploitation” at work at certain times which is independent of economic 


‘ores? It seems to me that we are likely, in a situation in which we are 
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not quite sur¢ y, are doing the exploiting, to get a clearer pic. 
ture if we co! ntion on the forces affecting the relative 


supply of the 1 f production, including the social forces 


Detmar LEIGHTON 
H art ard Uni 
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Fonc, H. D. A in Tientsin. Bull. no. 8. (Tientsin, China: 1 CO 
Nankai Univ n Soc. and Econ. Research. 1930. Pp. 76. Czec 
GREENHALGH, | in the cotton trade. (London: John Heywood, \ 
1930. Pp. 40 7 
Marsut, S. The industry in the United States. (New York: lerel 
Howes Pub. ¢ 
Moser, C. K. 7 lustry of Far Eastern countries. (Boston: lems 
Pepperell Ma 144.) mar 
Industry : its 7 nal life. A series of studies published during Xo 
1930 in the l Daily, dealing informatively with the principal a 
industries of . (New York: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 1931, a 
Pp. 206 “Int 
ind 
mn and Communication Dan 
Mitteleuro pais npolitik: Referate und Beschliisse der ra 
Mitteleuro; strassenkonferenz. By ELemér Haytos. 
Mitteleuro} Wirtschaftsfragen II. (Vienna: Wilhelm Brav- nd 
miiller. 192 Rm. 6.60.) 
Mittcleuro pais By Exvemér Hanros. Mitteleuropiische 
Wirstschaf [II. (Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1929. Pp. “ 
85. Rm. 3. 
The papers it two volumes are the outgrowth of the ‘ae 
activities of the M Institut in Vienna, a post-war institution “. 
“to promote th nd cultural codperation” of the central Euro- : 
pean states. 'T| of the Institut is to encourage research in 
existing econo iral conditions in order to bring together "4 
the central Eu s without interfering with their political . 
independence. ‘J the Mitteleuropa-Institut has apparently 7 
been undevtaker effects of the World War and the sub- ' 
sequent revolut status caused by the peace treaties, and a 
the breaking u irea of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, whi cross by tariff walls of seven different dict 
states. 
For this ob}¢ t emphasizes seven different methods: first, 
personal conta lemic and business groups; second, cv Mar 
operation of ac itions and economic bodies; third, meetings “es 


of professiona ps; fourth, conventions devoted to topics 
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une 
pertaining to central Europe; fifth, publications concerning causes, 
essential characteristics and consequences of the central European posi- 
‘ion; sixth, lectures and courses by institutions of higher learning and 
professional schools; and seventh, general publicity work. 

' The first three publications of the series have been edited and directed 


" by Professor Elemér Hantos, an economist of the University of Buda- 
yest and a champion of central European codperation. In the first 
iydy, devoted to central European railroad policies, Hantos suggested 

ina: 4 combination of the railroad systems of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 

76, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania and Jugoslavia.* 

ood. Naturally in the second study, a group of papers read at the con- 

‘ork: ference on central European waterways (May, 1929), there are fre- 

. quent repetitions and the lack of a systematic treatment of the prob- 
ston: lems under consideration. The introduction by Hantos is a good sum- 
mary. Of more special interest in the judgment of the reviewer, are: 

uring HP No, 2, “Rationalization of Danube traffic for higher efficiency ;” No. 5, 

te “Maritime Danube;” No. 6, “Postulates of Danube traffic;” No. 8, 

“International law and inland water transport ;” No. 13, “Waterways 
nd unemployment ;” No. 14, “Structural changes in international 
Danube traffic;” and No. 15, “Freight rates.” Not much is said con- 

» der Wa ceIng equipment or the relations of waterways and railways; and only 

<7os, ag #osual mention is made of the bearing of commercial treaties on present 

as, nd future waterway problems. 
Transportation economists will welcome this symposium as a supple- 

‘sche Ma ent to H. G. Moulton’s Waterways versus Railways. On the other 

. Pp. hand, W. D. Hines’s reports on Danube and Rhine Navigation (1925) 
must be consulted for more detailed information and for illustrative 

t the material, maps, and the like. Of particular interest in this same con- 

sation Ag ection is the League of Nations Report of the Special Committee on 

va Compe tition between Railways and Waterways, Professor Eli F. Heck- 
ch in Mg Cet University of Stockholm, chairman (1929). This latter report 
vether Ma O7S its origin to suggestions by W. D. Hines, and a special section of 

Titjeal it 1s devoted to riparian states of the Danube. 

rently In the Mitteleuropédischer Postverein there is a discussion of the 

e sub possibilities of greater efficiency in the postal, telephone and telegraph 

5, and ervice in the several central European countries. The breaking up of 

a Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy into independent states not only 

fferen lestroyed the benefits of a rather central postal service administration 

«first A brief review of this appeared in the AMERICAN Economic Review, June, 1930, 

. e 293. A German reviewer (v. d. Leyen), in the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 

1d, ¢0- March-April, 1930, page 548, and in Schmollers Jahrbuch, July, 1930, page 145f, 

cetings ME P'CSSeS doubt as to the undertaking. He alleges bias and states that the main 


Purpose is to manufacture arguments for rate reductions and the like. 
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other common carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce act for the year 
1929, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. cxii, 272. $1.30.) 

Who's who in railroading: United States, Canada, Mezico, Cuba. (New York: 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. 579.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


NEW BOOKS 

Bros, J. M. and Surpman, S. S. Soviet foreign trade: menace or promise. 
(New York: Horace Liveright. 1931. Pp. xii, 276. $2.50.) 

Cortrnes, H. T. Die Handelsbeziehungen zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten 
und Latein-Amerika: Warenhandel, Kapitalbewequng, Vélkerpsycholo- 
gisches. Weltwirtschaftliche Vortrige und Abhandlungen, Heft 7. (Leip- 
zig: Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung. 1930. Pp. 82.) 

Discusses why trade relations between the United States and Latin 
America have expanded, what retards them and what promotes them. 
Examines especially the different commercial policies in both trading ter- 
ritories. The statistics are relegated to the appendix, so that there are 
no long analyses to weary the reader. The author studies not payments, 
in order to determine the economic facts, but the people and their needs, 
in order to find the basis for international relationships. 

Fes, H. The international trade of Manchuria. Studies in world economy, 
no. iii. (Worcester, Mass.: Carnegie Endow. for Internat. Peace, 44 Port- 
land St. 1931. Pp. 68. 5c.) 

lscossoun, G. Die weltwirtschaftlichen Grundlagen des Siidfruchthandels 
in der Nachkriegszeit unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des deutschen 
Marktes. (Berlin: Hoffmann. 1930. Pp. 104.) 

Jounsen, J. E., compiler. Free trade. Reference shelf, vol. vi, no. 9. (New 
York: Wilson. 1930. Pp. 198. 90c.) 

Commerce yearbook, 1930. Vol. II. Foreign countries. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1930. Pp. 701. $1.) 

Memoria de la Conferencia de Camaras y Associaciones Americanas de Comer- 
cio convocada por el Instituto de Economia Americana y celebrada en 
Barcelona (Espatia) desde el 21 al 26 de octubre de 1929. (Barcelona: 
Casa de Caridad. 1980. Pp. 501.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments 
and the Exchanges 


Earnings of Women in Business and the Professions. By Marcaret Et- 
tiott and Grace E. Manson. Michigan business studies, vol. ITI, 
no. 1. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan. 1930. Pp. 215. $1.50.) 


This scholarly report supplements the recent federal studies of 
Women in Gainful Occupations and Earnings of Factory Workers, 
waking possible a comprehensive view of the economic relations of the 
women of the United States. The schedules which supply data for the 
numerous, elaborate statistical tables of the report were filled by over 
1,400 members of organizations of women affiliated with the Nation Fed- 
‘tation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. The authors believe 
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nd must try to hit upon independent ventures where they can overcome 
yards and win success with conditions similar—or possibly more dif- 
..|t--than those met by men competitors. Those who prefer the grati- 
‘cation of personal interests found in teaching or social work must re- 
eile themselves to modest incomes increasing gradually to about the 
xe of fifty, but rarely reaching the $3,000 and over limits. Higher edu- 
ation will greatly increase the probabilities of better earnings but will 
arely bring returns comparable to those won by business men who have 
aken only undergraduate college courses. 

Small supplementary incomes from extra work, inheritance and in- 
stments, living conditions, comparative expenses and savings of women 
) and without dependents are among the other subjects treated with 

berg details characteristic of the report. These topics ex- 

sted the capacity of the punch card, displayed with its accompany- 
ng code in the appendix, but the authors promise supplements to this 
xeeedingly thorough and enlightening analysis of the economic relations 
f what may be regarded as the upper strata of gainfully-employed, 
American women. 


Lali} 


Lucite Eaves 
Vomen’s Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


rience NEW BOOKS 
loved L. B. Investment: forecasting movements in security prices, tech- 
refullt ; que of trading in shares for profit. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. 
06, D8, ) 
ad snow, F. and Loomis, E. H. Personnel problems: methods of analysis 
n well nd control. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. Pp. 452. $5.) 
ys are Anson, A, and Hussey, M. Wage methods and selling costs: compensation 
tances f sale clerks in four major departments in thirty-one stores. Wharton 
ee School of Finance and Commerce, research stud., x. (Philadelphia: Univ. 
so Pennsylvania Press. 1930. Pp. v, 405. $4.50.) 
in thi (his volume is a study of sales clerks’ compensation and was undertaken 
nd nur it the request of the store managers’ division of the National Retail Dry 
or pre Goods Association, It is an elaborate and detailed investigation dealing 
n large | methods of wage payment and difficulties in the operation of these 
as, thet ‘hods, and touching also the relation of length of service and age to 
but vl compensation, and working time in retail establishments. The book should 
a be of interest to persons generally concerned with personnel and employee 
usuaty uanagement, particularly to those who are interested in the details of 
married cepartment store operation. Not content with general study, the authors 
h better have pressed their inquiry into the specific departments of many stores, 
ry mst thus ad ling greatly to the value of the results. The conclusions, like the 
ne “ ission itself, are too detailed for general statements in a brief note. 
ee ‘hey not only summarize the findings on particular questions but deal 
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tain sugges lieve will be helpful to store managers jp 
improvin E f wage payment. 
Leverett S. Lyoy 


BsorKLunp, |} L. A study of the prices of chain and inde. 
pendent gr Stud. in bus. admin., vol. i, no. 4. (Chicago: 
Univ. of ( Pp. viii, 55.) , 

Bono, F. D. operations. (New York: Greenberg. 193] 


Bretey, P. R. J h common stocks. (New York: Wetzel Mar. 


| au 
Burns. F. 7] profits. Official pubs., vol. xii, no, 10, 
New York of Cost Accountants. 1931. Pp. 821-835 
Cuitns. F. H. 7 ness law in the United States. (Chicago 
Walton Sec 1930. Pp. xxi, 571.) 
Curist, J. F. Textbooks in bus. and soc. stud. (New 


York: Ma $2.) 
Dennison, H. engineering. (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Deals wit rganizing an industrial group so as to de- 
velop maximu ess. Topics discussed are friction, team 
work, leaders loyalty, training and the form of the “or 
vaniza on 

Dewine, A. S ce. Rev. ed. (New York: Ronald, 193! 
Pp. xi, 540. ¢ 

This is ar he author’s work, first published in 1922, 
which in turn t of The Financial Policy of Corporations. 
The author n rspective of corporation finance has changed; 
and certain g¢ , for example, as working capital and th: 
rise and fall known as the industrial cycle—have ac 
quired increa Such changes in emphasis and perspective 
ire o} V101 

Dopp, D. L. S judicial valuation of property for stock- 
issue purpo Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. vii, 333 
p4.75. 

Dunnican, W. J rket forecasting. (Boston: Financial Pub. 
Co. 1931. Pp 

Einmann, F. L | of engineering and manufacturing. (New 
York: McGra Pp. xi, 402. 4.) 

Emmet, B. De] recent policies, costs, and profits. (Stanford 
Univ., Calif.: S Press. 1930. Pp. xxiii, 214. $4.) 

This volu most meaty, yet readable and interesting, dis 
cussions of t which has ever come to the reviewer's at- 
tention. It is f nventional eulogy of department stores. It 
gives these ret credit for certain achievements but devotes 
much more s} ties and faults as the author views them 
In addition 1 y readable, the volume is most pleasingly 
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with “Detailed information.” The second and third sections have a special 
technical interest for students of the department stores and practical de- 
partment store executives; the first part will be read with great interest 
by them and by all who are interested in retailing or marketing generally 
and who enjoy a vigorous and interpretative style of presentation. 

The discussion of operating trends, costs, earnings, returns and allow- 
ances, mark-downs, collections, and of detailed information on operating 
results, customer returns by departments, mark-downs by departments, 
stock turnover by departments, and sales and stocks cannot appropriately 
be handled in a brief review but will repay examination by those particu- 
larly interested in these matters. 

Some of the more general observations of the writer, however, should 
be given. A first point, altogether sound to the reviewer, is that depart- 
ment stores have influenced the character of retail distribution out of all 
proportion to the relative importance of their volume of trade—less than 
one-fifth of the total in the United States. Department stores, the author 
points out, constituted the most important medium for the popularization of 
fashion and for the establishment of standards in service, returns and 
credit terms. The pace and tone set by the metropolitan department stores 
have been greatly felt in smaller cities and smaller retail outlets. “De- 
partment store policies, methods, and terms .. . have become the general 
standard for retail performance.” The author does not enthuse unduly, 
however, about the pace and tone which the department stores have set. 
He gives them praise but believes that credit, return, and service policies 
have all been overdone and have led to an excessive cost of doing business. 

The department store, says Professor Emmet, has had declining earn- 
ings and increasing expenses. Fifty-eight per cent of those reporting to 
Harvard in 1929 showed an operating loss. The trend toward this situation 
has been apparent to department store executives, and has been opposed 
by efforts to improve system and technique, or by merging into groups or 
chains. The author believes that the first of these cannot restore department 
store earning power. It proceeds too largely, in his judgment, on the 
notion that retailing is an exact science and gives too little attention to 
human relationships. The success of mergers, he believes, is yet to be 
proved. He predicts a fair chance for Hahn’s but indicates that the 
Federated has yet to show whether it can make significant gains. 

\ most serious trouble of department stores is the competition among 
them in individual cities. Association relationships have not remedied this, 
as the associations are chiefly of stores in different cities. It is this com- 
petition which, in the author’s judgment, has led to many of the excesses 
which have inflated costs. The way to salvation for the department store, 
concludes the author, is through the abandonment of the idea that it is a 
self-constituted guardian of a community’s taste and through a policy 
designed to distribute up-to-date merchandise more economically. 

Leverett S. Lyon 


Matt, F. A., and others, editors. The credit manual of commercial laws, with 
diary. (New York: National Assoc. of Credit Men. 1930. Pp. 526. $4.) 

Tneverick, J. G. Fifty hand-picked common stocks. (New York: Business 
Bourse. 1930. Pp. 222. 

iLascow, G. The English investment trust companies. (New York: Wiley. 
1931, Pp. xi, 197. $15.) 
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Green, W. L. id survey of accountancy. (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Standarj 
Text Press n St. 1931. Pp. 288. $3.50.) 

Hamun, S., ace of overproduction: its cause, extent anj 
cure. (New 1930. Pp. x, 202. $2.75.) 

The dept ther industries has apparently greatly stimulate; 
the produc 1. The Menace of Overproduction in its yer; 
title takes with Mr. Ford and his supporters who hold ths: 
depressions nderproduction and can be cured only by mak. 
ing and s¢ 1 more things at continually decreasing prices 
and increa s book better deserves the name “Philosop} 
because tl his symposium not only start from the com. 
mon assum is have been produced beyond the capacity oj 
consumers nditions to consume, but they are agreed upo 
the fundam 1 the indispensable remedy. The cause is the 
lack of a pl production meet and not exceed consumption. The 
remedy is t t lack of plan. Of course, the details differ in t} 
proposals author; but the agreement upon the n 
for codpera and rol of competition in production and marketing 
is striking. : 

The des remaining natural resources of coal, oil, forests 
fisheries, at proceeding at an appalling rate. All efforts 
for conserv 1 but little effect. Our well-intentioned efforts tp 
preserve tl f competition and to protect the people fron 
extortion b e but partially succeeded and have hastened 
the process¢ ion and waste. The bad effects of the anti-trust 
laws and ou laws upon the petroleum industry are well 
known. The ‘ the need for modification of the laws and pol- 
cies affectin t to control output in the extractive industries 
is growing s y year. 

This volu nted by the several contributors strongly suggests 
the necessity y based upon a new policy compelling all ir- 
lustries to o1 to plan their production so as to economize labor 
management the end of satisfying human wants as con- 
pletely as ] least waste of time and effort. Properly or 
ganized ind roduce the ever increasing quantities of bette 
products wl! rd dreams of, without going to smash every fev 
years. Caref rease wages, leisure, and general well being 
[his is not 1m. It is a problem in business engineering, 
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Hanna, J. 7 rative marketing associations. (New York 
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Hanson, A. W ian, P. B. Problems in auditing. 1st ed. (New 
York: McG ). Pp. xii, 754. $6.) 

In the } tates his purpose of presenting “a series of 
problems in may be used to stimulate discussion upon the 
subject and ) p and portray the principles involved.” This 
book is divid irts: “Scope of auditing”; “Auditing practice 
and procedut tation of findings’; “Balance sheet problems 
Parts 1 and problems which are met in making a balance 
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for the same concern—a department store. The problems, to the sequence 
of which careful attention seems to have been given, are short statements 
of facts which were discovered in actual audits and to each problem the 
author has appended one or more questions which direct the students’ at- 
tention to the main points in the problem. 

Part 3 begins with a set of audit working papers and the auditors’ 
report based thereon. These serve as a guide to the student in the solution 
of the connected problem series in Part 2 and also as the basis for inquiring 
into the adequacy of the particular audit. More space has been devoted 
to reprinting audit certificates, auditors’ reports, and annual reports of 
corporations than the suggested use of the material seems to warrant. 

Part 4 deals with “Consolidated balance sheets and balance sheets giving 
effect to financing and other subsequent transactions,’ problems outside 
the scope of auditing but important in the work of the accountant. 

The author has accomplished the purpose set forth in the preface; and 
4 student who has mastered the material should not find himself handi- 
capped as a junior accountant because he has not had experience in the 
conduct of an actual audit. 

Donatp ENGLIsH 


Hess, H. W. Advertising: its economics, philosophy and technique. (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. 1981. Pp. 529. $5.) 
Hirst, F. W. Wall Street and Lombard Street. (New York: Macmillan. 

1931. 

Hormes, G. J. Investment and speculation. (New York: Macmillan. 1931. 

Pp. 127.) 

Hornuna, C. P. Trade marks. (New York: Caxton Press, 229 W. 28th 

St. 1930. Pp. 188. $6.) 

Horne, T. T. Wall Street remodeling the world. (Chicago: Economic Fea- 

ture Service. 1930, Pp. 398.) 

Jacxson, J. H. and others. Bookkeeping and business knowledge: first-year 
course. (Boston: Ginn. 1931. Pp. 403. $1.60.) 

kvapp, J. G. A codperative marketing manual. Agric. Exper. Station bull. 
no. 276. (Raleigh: North Carolina State Coll. of Agric. and Engineering. 

1930. Pp. 80. Gratis.) 

Lauperton, R, A. Fundamental principles of accounting. (New Brunswick, 

\.J.: Thatcher Anderson. 1930.) 
lancer, C. H. and Gitt, T. B. Mathematics of accounting and finance. 

Chicago: Walton School of Commerce. 1930. Pp. xxvi, 495, 114, viii.) 
Lawrence, W. B. Cost accounting. Rev. ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 

1930. Pp. 548. $5.) 

Leake, P. D. Commercial goodwill: its history, value and treatment in ac- 
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Lockiry, L. C. Vertical codperative advertising. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 

1931. Pp. 267. $3.) 

Lucas, D. B. and Benson, C. E. Psychology for advertisers. (New York: 
Harper. 1930. Pp. xv, 351. $3.50.) 

Unlike many books on advertising which contain the word “‘psychology” 
in their titles, this volume minimizes economic factors and does apply 
a knowledge of psychology to the various phases of advertising. Part 1 
treats the nervous basis of behavior, sensation, attention, and primary 
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tomdencles 2 is devoted to appeals, with many excellen: 
illustrati nal research on positive and negative appeals: 
Part 3 de hological factors in layout; Part 4 concerns 
advertising lvertising factors in salesmanship; Part 5 
explains t measuring the effectiveness of advertising. 
and Part » the often neglected matter of individy,| 
di rences 
The book n and compact content for the student of 
sins concrete and practical to be of value to the 
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Lyon, L. S. ] Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 193}, 
Pp. app. 3 
Meeker, J. | stock exchange. Rev. ed. (New York: Ron- 
ald. 1930. | 
The revi rd work will be welcomed by all students 
»f finance. | r’s official position as the economist for the 
New York & was not to be expected that there would 
be much of 1 the volume. That need not lessen the value 
of this ex] , primarily, portraying the mechanism by 
which this ket operates. This is done in a clear, well 
written, and nner. In his treatment of the functions of 
the stock ex in intimate knowledge not only of the New 
York exch: story and position of similar institutions in 
‘ther coun to the works of foreign authorities are fre- 
quent, and t ressed by the author’s acquaintance with the 
literature in is is placed upon the new role of the New 
York Stock n international market, and the changes in 
d 1 since the first edition of this book ap- 
eared in 19 rences are made to the conditions leading up 
to and the i tock market panic of 1929. Some of the most 
valuable mat will be found in the appendix. Mr. Meeker 
es tha rities, short selling, and margin trading 
all fulfill n nections, and that their prohibition is not 
oO 
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Service, R. B., Jr. Accounting through the medium of standard costs. 
Official pubs., vol. xii, no. 18. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Ac- 
countants. 1931. Pp. 1043-1062. 75c.) 

Spertman, H. H. Corporate directors. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1931. 
Pp. 780. $10.) 

Srepurnson, G, T. English executor and trustee business, through the eyes 
of an American trust man. (New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. xiv, 262. $4.) 

The author, by personal visits in England in 1927 and 1929, made first- 
hand studies of the actual practices of trust corporations. Methods of 20 
different corporations were carefully investigated. 

Srevenson, R, A. and Hurpman, F. H. Accounting principles. (New York: 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 1930. Pp. xxi, 362.) 

Stewart, L, J. Accounting methods in a clock company. Official pubs., vol. 
xii, no. 12, (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1931. Pp. 
965-976. 75c.) 

suntey, W. T. and Pinkerton, P. W. Corporation accounting. (New York: 
Ronald. 1931. Pp. xv, 570. $5.) 

Tarusen, C. F. Policy and ethics in business. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1931. Pp. xi, 624. $5.) 

Tavtor, R. E. and Owens, R. N. Elements of accounting. Textbooks in bus. 
and soc. stud. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. 528. $1.60.) 

Turonatp, A. D. Financial aspects of subdivision development. Research 
monograph no. 3. (Chicago: Institute for Econ. Research. 1930. Pp. iv, 
88. $1.50.) 

livkuam, J. R. The debunkment of advertising and prosperity, 1928-1930. 

New York: Little & Ives. 1930. Pp. 131.) 

Witney, R. Public opinion and the stock market. Address delivered before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, January 29, 1931. (New York: N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 1931. Pp. 18.) 
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Wiss.er. W. | ration. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 193}. Pp. 

xxiv, 897. > 
Stu 1 arrangement of employe magazines (plant 
arch monograph no. 15. (Columbus: Ohio State 


Univ. Press DOC. ) 

Wurman. J. I ing and management in Soviet Russia. Official 
pubs., vol. New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1931. Pp. 8: 

{dministration 1 of business education. 3rd yearbook. ( Phila- 
delphia: Eas rcial Teachers’ Assoc. 1930. Pp. xvii, 236.) 
Annals of rea ; , L980. (Chicago: National Assoc. of Real 

Estate Board &, O31.) 

Budgetary cor turing industry. (New York: National In 
dustrial Con rd. 1931. Pp. xiii, 180. $3.) 

“The Nati 11 Conference Board conducted in the summer of 
1930 a sur to ascertain (1) the extent to which the man- 
facturing ind United States had adopted methods of budgetary 
control, ,dopted, and (3) the results obtained. The 
survey c | groups that in 1927 reported to the United 
States Censu f their production as being in excess of $100 
million. It wa ompanies having an AAAA credit rating. In- 
‘ormation wa om 294 companies, representing from 1 to 9 

:panies i trial groups. The results of the survey have 
been analy nd are now presented with brief discussion 


The chain store d that the principle of the chain store system 
is detrimenta sts of the American public. (New York: 
Noble & Nobl 61. $1.) 

report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


) } 
Depreciation stu 


(Washington: & 1931. Pp. 34. 5c.) 
The ethical pr n advertising. (New York: Ronald. 1931. 
Pp. v, 134, $3 
Contains a res delivered in 1930 on the William A. Vawter 
Foundation a ) Commerce, Northwestern University. The 
lectures wert ice of ethics in the field of advertising,” by Vander- 
veer Custis; lvertiser owes the public,” by R. S. Butler; 
‘The ethics ractice,” by E. E. Calkins; “Honesty in fact 
finding,” by I Weld; “The ethics of advertising as viewed by the 
consumer, — hase; ‘Promoting and maintaining ethical stand- 
ards in adver E. L. Greene. 
lan t stores: studies in financial structure. Bures 


Financial plan 
B R no. 82. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois. 1930. Pp. 37. 


siness i 


Handbook of nancial services. (Providence: Special Li- 
braries Asso St. 1931. Pp. 95. $2.) 

Lists 214 i ;, with cost of each and frequency of publics: 
tion. Under « ribed its scope and the nature of its informs 
tion. 

Harvard busin \ [X. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. 


xi, 363.) 
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ing to New E ngland indicating sources from which statistics are obtainable. 
Boston: New England Council, Statler Bldg. 1931.) 

National Association of Building Owners and Managers: proceedings of the 
twenty- third annual convention held at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, June 9 to 18, 1980. (Chicago: National Assoc. of Bldg. Owners and 
Managers. 1930. Pp. 700.) 

Rationalization of German industry. (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 1981. Pp. xv, 182. $3.) 

4 reading list on business administration. (Hanover, N.H.: Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance. 1930. Pp. 42. 35c.) 

Standards yearbook, 1931. Compiled by the National Bureau of Standards. 

Washington: Supt. Docs. 1981. Pp. 888. $1.) 

Statutes and decisions pertaining to the Federal Trade Commission, 1914- 

1929. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 1237. $2.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


The Dynamics of Industrial Combination. By H. A. Mareuanp. (New 
York: Longmans Green. 1931. Pp. viii, 206. $4.50.) 


This monograph upon the combination movement in Great Britain 
ind the United States is a provocative study. It is provocative in a 
double sense: first, because of occasional suggestions and comments re- 
vealing unusual insight and originality; second, because these are not 
leveloped into a consistent and well-articulated central theme. The 
thor appears to have been beguiled by two sirens and finding them 


equally seductive to have virtuously evaded the embrace of either. The 
outcome of this hesitant adherence to a virtuous mean is, in conse- 
quence, a rather barren product. The book is not informed by a clearly 
conceived standpoint or a firmly held purpose. Nevertheless it is very 
well written, logically organized, and evinces a keen discrimination in 
the selection of factual material combined with an alternating shyness 
and boldness in the analysis that is a trifle vexing, to the reviewer at 
least. 

The avowed purpose of the book (p. 5) is “interpretation rather 
ian description.” Five chapters (1, 2, 5, 9, and 10) out of fifteen 
represent chiefly an assembly of pertinent facts, drawn largely from 
American experience, however. This broad survey was doubtless needed, 
hough, as a basis for the interpretative analysis, and the American 
reader in particular will find illuminating the description of the reor- 
ganization forced upon even old and strongly intrenched businesses, 
such as the Armstrong-Whitworth interests (pp. 100-110) under the 
pressure of drastic post-war deflation. Incidentally, the author’s as- 
cription of the cause of these reorganizations predominantly if not 
xclusively to the alleged tendency of financier-control of industry (in 
‘ts early stages) toward overcapitalization of prospective profits is 
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an instance | perspective. In this case we seem to detect th 
bland) hm« n nian siren. nin 

In general, of the combination tendency are classified as. | 
(1) technol ) mercial, (8) financial, and (4) personal 


(p. 29). Th have been the financial motives, though thes 
appear to en h more than the familiar quest of promoters’ 
profits, to in 1, any hope of pecuniary gain, e.g., monopol 
profit. And isis, of course, the validity of the treatmen} 
of other fact e divisions of classification might be ques. 
tioned. 

Three sti f combination are distinguished (Chapter 
4). “Termin ns,’ comprehending pools, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, even tions and cartels, are regarded as purely 
transitional f nation. Horizontal consolidations, compre- 
hending holdi ; and outright mergers, represent as it wer 
a second stag tion of industrial combination and are ly 
lieved to ha failed” (p. 40). The inadequate “defense 
against risk” led by these intransigeant forms of combination 
has led to vei ition, which is viewed as the “highest form” 
(p. 177), “a ndustrial evolution” (p. 44). “Such organi- 
zations are n ves necessarily monopolies. They may fr 
quently be p us price-fixing agreements . . ., they may 
share the preva! ince to spoil a market. . . , but, generally 
speaking, the ndertaken wasteful and expensive efforts to 
secure monopoly ol. Their very nature as administrative organi- 
zations leads 1 » seek leadership and reap the gains of the 
differential ad ng from the gap between their efficiency and 
that of marg rs’ (p. 45). All of which seems to indicat: 
that this was « oints at which the author was intently listening 
to quite a dif , a Marshallian siren. Other passages having 
a similar ring 1 scattered throughout the book (cf., par- 


ticularly , Cha 


Parts III a Chapters 7-11) constitute roughly the middle 
third of the v 1 contain the most distinctive, and interesting, 
analytical co They trace the rise of financier-control of 
industry to | opportunities for gain from “capitalizing 


probabilities,” n view of the prevalent wastes and maladjust- 
ments in com] rganized industry. They show how, after an 
initial stage of t manipulation and ruthless looting, the finat- 
cial magnates banking interests) are constrained, by the 
want of a field | reinvestment, to adopt more stable policies 
of exploitatio1 measure, “assume industrial responsibility” 


(p. 183). But ; cautious, not to say timid, when he finds 
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ren. Of the vast enterprises sponsored, and controlled, by the “finance 
-apitalists,” he states (p. 184): “In their enlightened management the 
‘nterests of the whole community are involved”—which is certainly true 
‘n whichever way the equivocal verb be taken. But it is the first adjective 
hich carries the “punch.” 

In the four chapters of Part V the author studies the problems of 
management of giant combines. He suggests that professional manage- 
ment owes its development to the recognition by financiers of their own 
incapacity in the business-policy making function. Administration is 
found to be largely a routine application of settled principles nowa- 
days. Thus by proper selection and suitable incentives to executives, 
continuity and stability may be achieved—which is what the financiers 
want. Through regulation of output indirectly by their control of 
industrialists, and through regulation of price levels directly by their 
control of bank credit, the author is hopeful that the bankers may even 
be able to solve the problem of business cycles (p. 174). 

In view of what has already been said, it is not surprising to find 
in the concluding chapter a curious contrast of opinion upon the de- 
sirable lines of social policy. On the one hand, it seems to be recom- 
mended that the state should encourage industrial consolidation—*the 
formation of organizations which can thus prevent waste” (p. 180). On 
the other hand, after reviewing the anti-trust policy of the United 
States the author finds “it is one generally to be approved” (p. 188). 
Still, this is a suggestive study. If the author could only resolve his 
indecision over those bewitching sirens! Or, better still, forget them 
and strike off on an independent quest! 


Myron W. WarkIns 
New York University 


Forces Affecting Municipally Owned Electric Plants in Wisconsin. By 
E. Ortn Matort. (Chicago: Institute for Research in Land Eco- 
nomics and Public Utilities. 1980. Pp. vii, 101. $1.50.) 


This study is the second of a series of monographs dealing with 
municipal ownership in the electric light and power industry, pre- 
pered under the auspices of the Institute for Public Utility Research. 
‘he earlier monograph dealt with The Changing Character and Extent 
' Municipal Ownership in this industry. Others dealing with the Legal 
actors, the New Technology and the Economic History of the in- 
ustry are announced as forthcoming. 

The purpose in undertaking the present study was to subject munici- 
l establishments to a more intensive scrutiny in one state than had 
“en possible in the earlier study. The choice of Wisconsin was dictated 


self, thus, very nearly in the arms of that voluptuous Veblenian 
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by the fact I pally owned utilities had long been subject 
to commissi that the number of instances was sufficiently 

large to affo * Accordingly, the reports to the commis- 
ion were tl of information. 

In the firs the author discusses generally the historical] 
development ind of laws and regulations which co, 
stitutes th ng in which the movement was developing. 
To anyone i ioting the constitutional and legislative sourc 
of the rele | powers and limitations, their judicial inter. 
pretation, they have operated to either encourage or 
hamper the hapters provide interesting reading. They 
spell out in tail, what has been known for some time by 
pel pal ownership was operating under con- 
sid ible | 

Three cha 1 to recounting in what is at times repeti- 

tious detail tl xperience” of municipal and private plants. 
It is evident nformation has been laboriously and carefully 
gathered and nterpreted. It is completely, if not profusely, 
charted. By rroups and types of generating plants, t 
number of p ting in various periods, and the number of 
municipal pl ‘om generating to purchasing plants and 
from public t ints are noted. Comparable data were gathered 
for private ] lar attention should be called to the fact 
hat the cone rawn by Mr. Malott dissipate the erroneous 
impression cr first monograph and by an even earlier article 
entitled “Th Decline of Municipal Ownership in Wisconsin.” 

Many of pal plants originated in isolated communities 
where privat not go, and where public operation was buts 

F . . smal] blishments, municipal and private, in a region 
of interconne ng pu re plants or a distributing ares 
for an inter te system. A purchasing plant is often just a 
intermediat« n. This conclusion applies in general to smal! 
establishments type of ownership. Moreover, the fact thst 
changes in nu more rapidly under one type of ownership 
than under a reflection upon the type of ownership, and does 
not by itself rence that one type of ownership is preferable 
to ant ther (] 

. . . tech lopment has been a controlling factor in the de- 
crease in the 1 uate, Since more municipal plants are small 
plants, the d imber of municipal plants in any given srt 
appears large! this cause (p. 68) 

Chapters Il levoted respectively to the “Operating el 
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bject counts of municipal plants.” These are the least satisfactory because, 
iently fa in the reviewer’s opinion, no significant conclusions can be obtained by 
mmis. fa vsing the method of approach chosen. In order to base conclusions upon 
fnancial and operating experience, such experience had better be in- 
orical ag vestigated by following the fortunes of single utilities, that is to say, by 
- com Ma using the historical or genetic approach instead of the empirical or sta- 
oping tistical. Conclusions drawn from life histories are more significant than 
‘lied the more or less fortuitous conclusions drawn from samples. 
inter- M. G. GLAESER 
age or University of Wisconsin 
. They 
a NEW BOOKS 
Tr mm Curtis, R. E. The trusts and economic control: a book of materials. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1981. Pp. viii, 525. $4.) 
repeti EGNER, E. Der Sinn des Monopols in der gegenwartigen Wirtschaftsordnung. 
Destin: Paul Parey. 1931. Pp. vi, 143. Rm. 8.50.) 
Plants. Manqguanp, H. A. The dynamics of industrial combination. (New York: 
refully Li ngmans Green. 1931. Pp. viii, 206. $4.50.) 
ofusely, Sraven, F. A, State control of public utilities: regulation versus public 
ts, the ownership in Wisconsin. (Madison: League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
aber of 114 N. Carroll St. 1931. Pp. 13. 25c.) 
Iscuerscuxy, S. Kartellpolitik: eine analytische Untersuchung. (Berlin: 
its an’ C+] Heymanns. 1930. Pp. 156. Rm. 10.50.) 
athered 


The federal antitrust laws with amendments, list of cases instituted by the 
he fact United States and citations of cases decided thereunder or relating thereto, 
roneous December 31, 1930. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1931. Pp. 274. 40c.) 

- article gE Znvestigation into an alleged combine in the bread-baking industry in Canada. 
Report of registrar, February 5, 1931. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 


consin.” 
1931. Pp. 58. 25c.) 
| survey of state laws on public utility commission regulation in the United 
munities States; analyzing the principal powers and jurisdiction of state public 
as buts ulility regulatory commissions, including the Bonbright utility regulation 
chart. 2nd ed. (New York: Bonbright & Co. 1930. Pp. 23.) 
a region 
‘ing ares 
cast i Labor and Labor Organizations 
to small 


r and the Sherman Act. By Epwarp Berman. (New York and 
Sell London: Harper. 1930. Pp. xviii, 332. $3.00.) 

and does Mr. Berman begins his discussion of the application to labor of the 
referable MMSherman act, with a consideration of the intent of Congress. Previous 
riters have argued that Congress intended to apply to labor the policy 
{ the Sherman act. Mr. Berman argues that Congress intended not 
0 do so. Mr. Landis has suggested in a recent review of Mr. Berman’s 
ook that Congress may have intended to be ambiguous on the 
ont. (44 Harvard Law Review 875.) None of the arguments ex- 
udes a fourth possibility. There appears to have been a conflict of 
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hin the Act, at one time an obscure point, h: 


least, about the desirability of limiting |,- 
ith industrial combinations; and this conflici 


guage to labor combinations, one is reminded 


ight have helped to the conclusion that such 


ksonian democracy’s mistrust of the few in 


wn that farmers’ and laborers’ combinations 


than would appear from a consideration o} 


of common law traditions. In considering 


Peckham. In deciding that railroad con. 
determined from the debates and reports js 
rious views, and we are left to determine th: 
determine the meaning of other acts, fron 

United States v. Freight Association, 166 


osition of farmers’ and laborers’ combina- 
ment for these combinations by legislatures. 


from the operation of the Sherman act, 


| in some minds with American traditions, 
t classic, federalist, democratic theory ex- 
the many. The application of the Act to 
the court has been consistent in refus 

nts to justify exclusion by construction. 


Act, while industrial and railroad combins- 
control. If so, the result must be reached by 
onstruction. Mr. Berman’s account of the 
application of the Act, particularly t 
is an interesting and effective part of his 
of unions from its operation. 
history and puzzling economic considers- 
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have not found it necessary to determine precisely whether they were 
concerned with incomplete or complete offenses. 

(2) Until recently it has seemed possible to argue that a combina- 
tion controlling a labor market only, and not otherwise affecting com- 
petitive conditions, was not within the Act. In the boycott cases, the 
unions exercised their power not only in the labor market but in the 
commodity market; and in the Coronado cases, there was destruction 
of physical plant of a substantial non-union producer. The argument, 
however, seems to lose some force as a result of the decision in Anderson 
v. The Shipowners Association (272 U.S. 359), which holds that an 
employers’ association’s control of a labor market is a violation of the 
Act. This decision, which is considered by Mr. Berman a good one for 
labor, perhaps means that a national miners’ strike, accompanied with 
violence to strike breakers, but concentrating on controlling the labor 
market, would be a violation of the Act, even as modified by later 
legislation. 

(3) Mr. Berman’s suggestion that the “rule of reason” means that 
socially desirable combinations are legal, finds little support in the 
cases, and would make the meaning of the Act very much more un- 
certain even than it is. The Act seems to embody a view of the useful- 
ness of competition, to which some economists object; and it seems 
to have been decided that the Act prohibits domination by a group 
of any market. (United States v. Trenton Potteries, 273 U.S. 392.) 
This construction of the Act has perhaps not always been consistently 
applied, in proceedings against labor unions or other combinations, 
and it is not in itself, of course, a perfectly clear or easily understood 
test; but it seems about the best that can be expected. 

(4) The uncertainty that still exists, after forty years, about the 
‘pplication of the Act to typical combinations and “trusts,” perhaps 
indicates, as Mr. Berman suggests, that the Act was originally too 
indefinite to be fair. It seems, indeed, that there was much force in 
the argument made in the Standard Oil case, that the Act, construed 
to embody the “rule of reason,” violates the requirements of due 
process of law. It has been almost as hard to prophesy what would 
prove unreasonable combinations, as to determine the “current rate 
{... wages in the locality .. .” where public work is being performed. 
A statute providing punishments for contractors for state work who 
paid a less rate was held unconstitutional in Connally v. General Con- 
struction Company (269 U.S. 885; cf. Cline v. Dairy Co., 247 U.S. 445). 

Though there is room for difference of opinion about the force of 
Mr. Berman’s argument on the intent of Congress, and about some of 
is observations on the meaning of decisions, one cannot doubt that 
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his treatment « history of labor cases under the Act will do much 
to educate eco ; and lawyers as to the importance of modifying 
the federal statu ipplicable to labor combinations. 
Matcoim Suarp 
University of Vi 
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Restriction of ig Unorganized Workers. By Sranuey B. 
MaTHEws« New York: Viking Press. 1931. Pp. x, 212. $3.00.) 

The efficiency ' can workers measured by statistics of output 
per capita has yecasion of no inconsiderable amount of boastin 
on the part of A ;. These data have been generally cited to show 
the superiority rican methods of labor management, as evidence 
of the fine spiri jperation between management and workers. Euro- 
pean students servers in large numbers have taken these claims at 
their face val l, whereas European industrial relations practice 
was formerly held . standard for America, the tables are in process 
of turning and I pean countries are looking to America for leader- 
ship. 

Despite limitat n the methods used to collect data, this stud) 
undermines rat ly the popular assumptions that have been 
made concerning t ‘fficiency and codperativeness of workers, and dis- 
pels quite thoro widespread notion that restriction is a prac 
tice peculiar to le unionists. It raises seriously the question of how 
much of the im; nt in output per capita is attributable to the in- 
creased efficiency workers, and casts in even more doubtful per 
spective the scient iracter of managerial methods. 

The report s of case studies of restriction of output ob 
tained by Mr. M n through personal observation and interviews 
with some 850 rs and 65 executives. These cases range over 105 
establishments localities, representing 39 industries. Mr. Mathew 
son was aware that method was apt to elicit biased information, since 
workers are inclin » “tell a good story”; and in so far as practicable 
he checked one ¥ r against another, and the employers against the 
workers. Despite t ution, the sceptical person would perhaps have 
ample grounds { king that the picture is somewhat overdrawn. 

The facts ] ed indicate that restriction is a widespread insti 
tution, deeply hed in the working habits of American working 
people. Over-\ speeding is largely a myth; efforts of employ 
ers to speed uy] have been offset by the ingenuity of workers it 
developing rest practices. Managements have been so content with 
the over-all res n-hour output that only superficial attention 
has been given : worker’s contribution to the increased yield. At 


tempts to securé 1 output have been marked by traditional and 
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unscientific methods. Time study and rate setting are not scientifically 
objective ; “scissoring” the rates is generally practised; and in the ab- 
sence of scientifically determined objective criteria, managements resort 
to pressure tactics which the workers, with the open connivance of fore- 


men, resist by subtle arts of restriction. 

, The primary causes of restriction are found to be the worker’s fears 
gy B. of lay-off and rate cut, and the manager’s ignorance of what is going on 
3.00.) and what should be going on in his company. Of the managers inter- 
utput viewed about 20 per cent considered restriction non-existent or negli- 
asting J gible; about 60 per cent stated that restriction had been practised, but by 
» show certain changes had been practically eliminated. Perhaps the most strik- 
‘idence ing question raised by the study is the effectiveness of wage incentive 
Euro- plans, a device which managers quite generally regard an effective method 
ims at of preventing restriction of output. 
ractice Supplementary to the factual part of the study are chapters by Wil- 
process liam M. Leiserson, Henry Dennison, and President Arthur E. Morgan. 
leader- [ME Altogether this is a most informative and suggestive research in the field 

of industrial relations. 
study R. W. Stone 
e been University of Chicago 
prac Industrial Relations in the Building Industry. By 
oe (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1930. Pp. xviii, 593. 
the in- $5.00.) 
‘ul per- Dr. Haber has not come forward with any facile solution of the 

problems besetting the industry that Judge Landis in 1921 charac- 
put ob terized as a “thing diseased,” but he has written a descriptive treatise 
erviews fe that long “wanted doing” and he has gone far beyond any previous 
ver 105 fm student in explaining the chaotic and uneconomic character of employer- 
fathew- fe Worker relations in terms of the technological evolution of the indus- 
yn, since fae ‘TY and the economics of contracting. His analysis of the outstanding 
cticable @ P'oblems and his account of collective bargaining in New York, Chicago, 
inst the fm "d San Francisco may well serve as a model for those embarking 
yps have gm "Pon the research still to be done in this, one of the most fascinating 
eam. of fields for the student of industrial relations. 
ad insti With the more general conclusions that emerge, few students of 
working A @onism will quarrel. Strong organization on one side is unsatisfac- 
employ fmm oY if it is not offset by equally strong organization on the other; 
orkers in i” restrictive union rules can be eliminated unless the conditions which 
ent with feo"'2nally brought them into existence are removed first; assurance 
vttention Me ™USt be given the workers that they will not be required to bear the 
jeld. At Re cost of industrial change; the subject-matter of collective agree- 
onal and fge"°"'s must be significantly enlarged. 


much 
fying 
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It would, of course, be impossible for all readers to agree with the 
recommendations that are made in connection with the special prob- 
lems treated, some of which involve highly controversial issues. Labor’s 
remedy for irregular employment, the five-day week, Dr. Haber reject; 
with rather surprising abruptness, and turns instead to winter cop. 
struction, codrdination of jobs through public works and repair work, 
and more nume! easing dates. Arbitration he finds to have been jp. 
effective as a solution of jurisdictional disputes because of localism, . 
narrow and short-sighted leadership, inadequate machinery for adjust- 
ment, and the mistaken policy of frequent rehearings; and he suggests 
as a better remedy 1malgamation of related trades. But job-con- 
scious, business unionists cannot be hurried into amalgamation; they 
will amalgamate v and only when, they feel that the economic op- 
portunity of the group will be preserved or extended by such a step. 


The factual mati 


to students of t! 


mn apprenticeship systems will be of no little value 
oblem, but the method of determining whether 


apprenticeship regulations and other factors are causing a shortage 
of skilled mec} comparison of the increase in numbers in the 
various trades with the increase in population, together with allowances 
for death and ret nt annuall y—is not beyond criticism. This method 
does not take a t of changes in the direction of the demand for 
labor, due to technological changes, nor does it prove conclusively 
that the alleged yrtage has been caused by apprenticeship regula- 
tions. 

The task of pr ting union working rules in terms of their fune- 
tions of equalizing opportunity, guaranteeing security of tenure, and 
maintaining the standard of living, health, chance for promotion, and 
individual liberty the job—in a word, as a manifestation of the 
theorizing of “job-conscious” unionism—has been admirably done; 
and one wishes that Dr. Haber had been less reluctant to attempt ap- 
praisal of their effects upon the efficiency of the industry. Such an ap- 
praisal might, to be sure, become a rather hazardous adventure; for 
few contractors keep adequate records, there is no absolute standard of 
efficiency, and taposition to whatever cost may have been added 
by working rules t be placed the social desirability of protecting 
the workers agai langers very acute in the construction industry. 
Nevertheless, such a mass of material has been compiled that a less mo¢- 
est attempt at appraisal would not have laid the author open to the 
charge of dogn [he influence of employer-worker combinations 
is given little emphasis in this study. It is true that the bizarre char 
acter of these pra ; creates a danger to over-emphasize, but one al 
most gets the imy n that Dr. Haber has leaned over backwards. 


A man from Mars ld have little notion, after reading the book, o! 
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‘he influence of these practices in subverting the legitimate purposes 
of unionism and bringing into control an undesirable type of leader- 
ship. 

? the very end, Dr. Haber suggests, in a tone not expressive of 
creat hopefulness, that perhaps what is really needed in the building 
trades is some third-party organization, not unfriendly to unionism, 
which could function as a kind of potential police organization. This 
suggestion was made in an earlier study of the building trades, and no- 
body seemed to become excited about it. Nevertheless, there are strong 
arguments for its adoption. It would at least be an experiment noble in 
purpose. Royat E. Montcomery 

Cornell University 


Trade Unionism in the Electric Light and Power Industry. By CHar.zs 
F. Marsu. Studies in the soc. sci., vol. XVI, no. 2. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 1928. Pp. 204. $1.50.) 

The trade-union movement in this industry consists largely of a 
relatively fruitless struggle in some localities for recognition of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and its right to organize and repre- 
sent chiefly the distribution workers (linemen and their helpers). At the 
height of the Brotherhood’s influence, during the war period, some 
evidence was found for 195 agreements between locals and electric com- 
panies, but almost half of these were merely verbal understandings. Be- 
fore this, decentralization and internal dissension within the union, and 
business depression, prevented more than sporadic influence; after the 
war, the company-union movement and its concomitant welfare and 
thrift schemes proved too strong for the union’s counter-offensive 
loyalty-builders—insurance and pension schemes—and its propaganda 
for public ownership. The invitation to President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to address the National Electric Light As- 
sociation convention in 1927 is interpreted by Dr. Marsh as foreshadow- 
ing a national understanding between the industry and the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers whereby strikes would be foresworn and 
the right to organize certain classes of workers tacitly recognized. 
Trade-union influence among power-house and clerical employees has 
been negligible. 

This sketches the general picture found by Professor Marsh. He has 
explored relatively virgin territory, hitherto virtually neglected by 
economists since the work of Professors Commons and Lescohier two 
lecades ago and a few special studies since then. Dr. Marsh has pains- 
takingly burrowed through the files of the Electrical Workers’ journal 
‘or a good part of his factual material and has compiled a valuable 
ust of agreements and disputes, which, however, is unfortunately omitted 
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His treatment is primarily descriptiy. 
11, a procedure made necessary by pau. 
th in the accuracy of statements in some 
the reviewer; and several inferences ay. 
example, to the reviewer Dr. Marsh 
ike-work” motives compared with the 
for wire clearance rules. Nevertheless. 
vities and also in the chapter on public 
ior makes interesting suggestions abou} 


nomic methods of bargaining fail to bring 


several statements arouse questions. Did 


the company union movement and con- 


5)? If one is aware of the lack of cohesion 


association like the N.E.L.A., it seems 
nt Green’s invited address and Pres- 
by the Brotherhood to negotiate, as evi- 
. “national understanding . . . which will 
tween local employers and unions” (p 
rsh apparently adopts the view that stat: 
rulate wages more than they have in th 
this is the “logical conclusion” from the 
1 rates of service and from the “probabil- 
which will result in greater union influ- 
that Professor Marsh did not go be 


mine this matter further in its practical 
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tes that the rates of service and wag 
importance today than the question of 
trade-union influence were extended. This 
in it deserves. 
both novel and valuable, despite defects 
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tricted materials. It is unfortunate that 
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{History of the French Labor Movement (1910-1928 ). By Mansonie 


Cuarx. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1930. Pp. 


pau. 174.) 
Ces are This thorough and painstaking monograph gives a clear-cut and 


Marsh jetailed account of the recent developments in the French trade-union 
ith the movement. From it we gather that the anti-militaristic and anti-patri- 
theless, stic syndicalists who controlled the trade-union movement became, with 
| public ‘he outbreak of the war, bloodthirsty chauvinists, and joined with the 
s about more moderate elements in the labor movement in support of the war. 
The syndicalists, notwithstanding their anti-parliamentary and anti- 
uthoritarian philosophy, even went so far as to permit their outstand- 
ns. Did ing leader, Leon Jouhaux, to accept important governmental responsi- 


0 bring 


id con- bilities. 
ona In the first stages of the war, because of the chaos and confusion 
t seems vhich it brought on, the trade-union movement barely avoided disinte- 
Pres- cration. But as things got under way the unions began to reform their 
as evi- forces; and, being favored by the government, their membership in- 
ich wil creased tremendously. As the unions assumed cohesiveness, and as the 
ns” (p, war developed into a stalemate, the radical elements began to assert 
at state themselves. At first they supported Wilson’s formula of “Peace without 
in the ‘ictory,” but, because of persecutions at home and the encouragement 
‘om the from the Russian revolution, the opposition within the French trade- 
robabil- union movement tended to become more radical. Then the armistice was 
mn influ- signed and France in common with most belligerent countries found 
go be- itself in the throes of innumerable labor disputes. This was grist in 
ractical the mill of the extreme radicals enabling them to force the C.G.T. to 
d wag: declare a general strike in 1920. With dissension in its own ranks and 
tion of with the hostile attitude of the government and patriotic forces, the 
d. This strike was lost. In the stock-taking and recriminations that followed, 


the trade-union movement divided itself into four uneven parts. The 
defects old C.G.T. remained the dominant factor but abandoned its syndi- 
on, and alist philosophy for a reform socialist philosophy, aiming to imitate 


te that the trade-union movements led by the moderate radicals of Northern 
ig their and Western Europe. The opposition broke away from the C.G.T. 
theless, ind formed its own C.G.T.U., which wavered between communism and 
ed, the syndicalism, but finally assumed a definitely communist complexion. The 
re labor old syndicalists finally formed a “Third C.G.T.,” which is numerically 
lowing insignificant. In the course of this division the Catholic workers took 
at the courage to organize into a separate national trade union federation, 
f trade which is next to the communists in importance. Thus, whereas before 


‘he war the French workers had one of the most united trade-union 
OUSE movements, now they are badly divided. Nor are the prospects for 


unity very bright. 
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From this that the title of the book is too broad. 
A more ap] ild have been A History of the Frenc} 
Trade-Umi sry of the whole labor movement should 
cover the a organized workers on the political, codpera- 


tive, and ed It should also include a discussion of th; 


relation of « the employers, as well as the relation 
of the state utside of this formal criticism the author’ 
aay ar sh a scholarly account of an important 
phase of th » movement. 
Davin J. Saposs 
Ke nah 
NEW BOOKS 
AnpERSON, G s in Australia. (Melbourne: Macmillan. Pp 
554. 21s 
Catutcorr, M » legislation in New York. (New York: Ma 
millan. 1931 
Crook, W. H 1 study of labor’s tragic weapon in theory 
and practi Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1931. Pp. xvi, 
649. $6.) 
Dovetas, P. } A. The problem of unemployment. (New 
York: Mac 
ELperTon, M ies of unemployment. Compiled by the Un- 
employmen the National Federation of Settlements. (Phils- 
delphia: Un a Press. 1981. Pp. 1, 418. $3.) 

This coll presents vividly the family and social evils 
of unemplo | be read by all whose interests call upon then 
to handle ta nt statistics. We need these human details 
to apprehend r statistical summations. Here is a presenta- 
tion of the vy of “economic makeshifts” but of the “eco- 
nomic and } with which such families face life when the 
man at leng! ment... . They face it with savings used up, 
with debts t stores, with homes lost or with furnitur 
and clothing ent for living sadly in arrears, with health 
imps d, s earning power depleted.” Nor is evidence 
lacking to s on the human spirit seem equally devastat- 
ing. 

There is a U. Kellogg and an effective and suggestive 

C. E. P. 

Foutsom, J. C | wages of hired farm laborers. U. S. Dept 
of Agric., t 3. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1931. Pp. 58. 
10¢ 

Heinricu, H iccident prevention: a scientific approach 
(New York 31. Pp. 366. $4.) 

Hesine, A. ts of the American Federation of Labor 
Stud. in his r xlix, no. 1. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
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Chapters describe the following departments: building trades, metal 
-rades, railway employees, union label trades, and mining. 


"Pp, 108. 5S.) 

ee M. E. and Batperston, C. C. Wages: a means of testing their 

~ qdequacy. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 79. 
$1.50. 

‘qasoe S. B. Restriction of output among unorganized workers. (New 

"York: Viking Press. 1931. Pp. x, 212. $3.) 

pyrrenson, E. M. editor. The insecurity of industry. Annals, vol. 154. 
Philadelphia: American Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1931. Pp. iv, 206. 
Papers on irregularity of employment, technological unemployment, 
stabilization of employment, and unemployment insurance. 

Swiru, E. S. Reducing seasonal unemployment: the experience of American 
manufacturing concerns. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. Pp. xvii, 296. 
$3.) 

Swirn, F. C. Curriculum problems in industrial education. Harvard bulls. 
in educ., 16. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xii, 145. $1.) 

Tuompson, L. A., compiler. Five-day week and other recent proposals for a 
shorter work week: a list of references. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor 
Review, February, 1931. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1931. Pp. 247-264.) 

Wansvrton, W. H. The history of trade whion organization in the North 
Staffordshire potteries. (London: Allen & Unwin. 10s.) 

Woon, L. A. Union-management coéperation on the railroads. Yale pubs. in 
econ., soc. sci. and govt., 8. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Pp. 340. $4.) 

Wooster, H. A. and Wuitine, T. E. Fluctuation in employment in Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County, 1923-1928: a statistical survey. (Oberlin: Oberlin 
College, Dept. of Economics. 1930. Pp. viii, 126.) 

Closing report of wage and personnel survey: personnel classification board. 
‘Washington: Supt. Docs. 1931. Pp. xiii, 404. 30c.) 

4 community labor survey. Bureau of Business Research, bull. no. 34. (Ur- 
bana: Univ. of Illinois. 1981. Pp. 58.) 

Company loans to unemployed workers. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. In- 
dustrial Relations Section. 1931. Pp. 11, mimeographed.) 

4A county or municipal program for combating unemployment in California. 

San Francisco: State Unemployment Committee, 605 State Bldg. 1931. 
Pp. 11, mimeographed.) 

The dismissal wage. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, 1931. Pp. 16, mimeographed.) 

Elements of industrial pension plans. (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 1981. Pp. ix, 48. $1.) 

“It is believed that a valuable feature of this report will be found to 
be the information given concerning methods of financing pension plans. 
The importance of actuarial determination of the cost, in respect to both 
the accrued liability on account of service rendered by employees prior to 
the adoption of the plan and future accruals on current service thereafter, 
is fully explained. Also, the economy of funding these liabilities, which is 
the method approved by the best actuarial opinion, instead of meeting them 
by annual appropriations, is given careful consideration.” 


Herr, W. H. The theory of collective bargaining. (London: P. S. King. i 
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— s of spreading work in industrial em. 

nt’s Emergency Committee for Employ. 

1931. Pp. 6.) 

ail nternational Labour Conference, 15th sess. 
Labour Office. 1981. Pp. 188.) 

ition of employment: selected bibliography, 


P Emergency Committee for Employment 

1. Pp. 5.) 

I] lecisions on labour law, 1929. 5th year 
Geneva Office. 1930. Pp. xlviii, 389. $2.) 


neerning employment of women during 
Conference, 15th sess., report 3. (Genevs 
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{ statisti nthly hours of service reports. (Wash- 
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Office. 1930. Pp. xii, 268. $1.25.) 
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I loy )-1930. (New York: British Library of 
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ussed in an interesting historical chapter in which sufficient evidence 
5 pr sented to show that the contention is quite without foundation. 
Two chapters, one devoted to the case for larger banks and branch 
banking as defended by Comptroller of the Currency Pole and the other 
aubracing the case for unit banking as presented by former Comptroller 
Dawes, give a good summary of current arguments on both sides of the 
juestion. 

“With this as a background, Lawrence begins his own detailed analy- 
js of the problem. The banks of the United States are divided into 
four groups for purposes of comparison, national banks being used as 
enteria because of the availability of the necessary data in respect to 

institutions. The group of large banks includes the 35 national 
yssociations of New York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Group II 

mprises 118 medium-size city banks in 20 selected cities. Group II 
consists of 1,840 country banks in 11 states where failures have not 
been numerous; while the fourth group includes 2,809 banks in 12 
ates where the proportion of failures has been high. 

The first test is that of safety. Examination of failures in Australia, 
Japan, and Canada shows that the superficially good record of the 
banks of these countries is attributable t& the absorption of unsound 
institutions by those in solvent condition rather than to any amazing 
lack of difficulties among the banks in question. The losses have been 
shifted to the stockholders of the absorbing banks instead of being borne 
by the depositors of the banks absorbed. The cases of the Knicker- 
vocker Trust Company and, more recently, the Kansas City Joint Stock 
Land Bank are adduced from American experience as examples of 
urge bank failures. Finally, various ratios—of which net losses to 
gross earnings is the most significant—are presented to show that it 
is not size alone which spells safety. The banks of Group III compare 
favorably with the large city institutions. Altogether, the conclusion 
that “the simple formula of size is a treacherous substitute for dis- 
retion” (p. 188) is amply justified. 

With respect to profits also, the ratios which the author has worked 
out show that the small and medium-size banks of the non-distress areas 
(Groups II and III) compare favorably with those of Group I as well 
as with the profits of the Big Five in England. Further, the ratio of 
deposits to capital is much higher in England than in the United States, 


so that the net profits per $100 of earning assets are greater here than 
t}, 


ere 


In a highly detailed study of the economies and costs of concentra- 
ttior, Lawrence shows that added size brings higher costs as well as 
me economies. Generally speaking, combination to achieve a better 
balance of services is profitable; but, after a certain point has been 


tems particularly, an increase in cost; 
hments tends to eat into profits. The 
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ngs heavier expenses with few new say. 
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yoked by the zealous advocate of branch banking. The disinterested 
vydent of American banking can scarcely fail to profit from this 
thorough analysis of a highly controversial subject. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Lawrence has allowed a recurring flippancy of style to impart an 
unpleasant flavor to a really excellent piece of work. 
Freperick A. Braprorp 
Lehigh University 


Financing the Consumer. By Evans Cuarx. (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper. 1930. Pp. xii, 858. $3.50.) 


This book could not have been written at a much earlier date for the 
reason that until the last few years we have had no organized agencies 
to finance consumer credit. True, the loan shark has a history that 
dates far back; and the method of installment selling has been used 
in some fields for a long time. But no systematic organization has 
been inaugurated to finance consumers’ needs as such. A dozen years 
ago the Russell Sage Foundation did pioneer work in formulating the 
Uniform Small Loans acts, now in operation in approximately half the 
states of the union, the purpose of which was to provide credit for those 
people formerly exploited by loan sharks. \Although in operation in 
Europe for a long period, it was not until 1909 that the first Credit 
Union law was adopted in a state of the United States. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, founded and financed by Mr. E. A. 
Filene, in 1929 authorized a study of the whole field of mass credit in 
the United States with a view to fixing the place of credit unions with 
reference to other facilities for consumer credit. This book embodies 
the results of the study made by Mr. Clark as director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

While there is a good deal of scattered material covering this field, 
Clark’s study is the only available picture of a comprehensive sort. 
The author gives a survey of all the agencies of mass finance, including 
unlicensed lenders, pawnbrokers, personal finance companies, industrial 
banks, personal loan departments of banks, credit unions, remedial loan 
societies, and employers’ plans of various types. He attempts not only 
to show the origin and growth of such agencies but also to compare the 
cost of operation and the charges made to the consumer by the various 
organizations. In this manner it is possible to appraise the different 
methods from the point of view of general welfare and also to show the 
conflicts of interests that arise. He estimates the volume of mass finance 
today as $6,600,000,000 a year or 17.4 per cent of the total retail 
sales (p. 18). This estimate, even though it may be wide of the true 
figure, is an index of the significance of this practically unexplored 
field of economic activity. 
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) give the desired return. The more restricted the class of borrowers 
he mog 


’ lower will be the rate that will accomplish the desired end. 


elop th (lark concludes that of all the facilities extending consumers’ credit, 
ONSuneil.,. Credit Union is best and cheapest for the borrower, although this 
t installa sey is not now available for the mass of borrowers (p. 220). 

sumer afl \iwithstanding the criticisms made above, it is certain that the au- 
) Tises ¢ shor has done a valuable piece of work in giving a picture of mass 


ON ariser 
.» those to be expected in a pioneer work. ‘The author expresses the 
a, that more study will be devoted to this field of finance. He has 
oft a valuable contribution to those who may be stimulated to dig more 


jeply into particular aspects of the problem. 
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¢ to alll Joint Stock Banking in Germany: A Study of the German Creditbanks 
before and after the War. By P. Barretr Wuate. (New York 

rged by and London: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. viii, 8369. $6.40.) 

elr clas Mr. Whale’s excellent study is a contribution both to the history 


> reducdM..d to the general theory of modern banking, and one which should be 
P- 227) MMS especial interest to American students at the present time. It forms a 
fair re companion piece to Dr. Riesser’s familiar work on the German Great 
d as fa inks, published in this country as part of the National Monetary Com- 
sission Reports. The first and rather longer half of the book deals with 
ficieney the pre-war period; the second, with that since 1914. Much of what 
100 ands said in the first part applies, however, to the more recent period; 
S¢ age for, while the problems to be faced and the details of what has happened 


> Can de 


sut whore of course different, the principal lines of development have not been 
late thi creatly changed by post-war events. 

a lowe The distinctive characteristic of joint-stock banking in Germany has 
invested been the combination in one institution of branches of finance which 
First, it els where—notably in the United States until recent years, and in Eng- 


jodated MMlond—are often kept separate. More specifically, the German credit- 


banks have typically engaged not only in what is ordinarily called com- 
mercial banking, but also in the long-term financing of private and 
governmental bodies, and especially in outright promotion, both of new 
undertakings and of combinations of existing ones. In their earlier 
years the credit banks (the term “industrial banks,” though incomplete, 
vould perhaps be more descriptive) were regarded with considerable 
disfavor, both as being rather dubious stock-jobbing concerns, and as 
being internally unsound. But before the end of the nineteenth century 
their great services to German economic life had become widely recog- 
nized, and their position and right to existence is not now generally ques- 
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fore thimmmtios ae much higher; and in any event they seem to be a product of 

ena] ioifigerman banking practice at large rather than of the mere combination 
~~ mercial and investment banking. Although Mr. Whale does not 
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Ne nec ss the point, it may be inferred that the chief drawback of the sys- 

| - is rather, as We are now discovering in the United States, that it 


es effective central-bank control difficult, and sometimes impossible. 
tnetitutian hecames the source of funds with which to meet 


per ¢ In Dr. Harris’ treatise, the assignat gains in respectability. It is 
he banksimme*'2cterized as “the Revolutionary paper money employed to meet the 
ort. Tee @0rdinary expenses of the Revolution.” The author suggests that 


makes ame’ Contributions of the assignats are not recognized adequately,” for 
aparison is they which “supported fourteen armies.” Nor was taxation “a 
al bankiaee gible factor during the French Revolution.” Contrary to the “al- 
n banks fmest Universally held” belief, taxation, though “subnormal during the 


volution, . . . was not uniformly bad.” Furthermore, the orthodox 
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oc are much higher; and in any event they seem to be a product of 
Ria banking practice at large rather than of the mere combination 
of Genii commercial and investment banking. Although Mr. Whale does not 
BB ess the point, it may be inferred that the chief drawback of the sys- 
,js rather, as we are now discovering in the United States, that it 
i. effective central-bank control difficult, and sometimes impossible. 
he central institution becomes the source of funds with which to meet 
vd, thei : frequent stringencies in the commercial banks; but when it attempts 
red froy apply restrictive pressure, the effects are apt to be felt more severely 
the security markets than in genuine commercial borrowing or in 
yeral business activity at large. 

In addition to its treatment of these general problems, students out- 
ie of Germany will find Mr. Whale’s book valuable for the light it 


equent 
n ban! ss on the operation of the German money market, the Giro system 
Gua 
wer ar payments and transfers, and the almost impenetrable mysteries of 
a . = 


» German bank balance sheets. The chief defects of the book are the 
1a maddimmedequate attention paid to governmental banking (government institu- 


elds. ns now have something like 50 per cent of the combined total of 
hich thampamercial, savings and mortgage bank deposits), and the limited space 
-evidenoaimmvoted to immediately current developments and problems. But these 
term s fects do not materially impair the worth of what is an unusually 


orough and satisfactory study. 
James W. ANGELL 
Columbia University 


ve Assignats. By S. E. Harris. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1930. Pp. xix, 298. $3.50.) 

This rewriting of the history of the assignats rests on a substantial 

is of new documentary evidence, which includes parliamentary re- 

ts, decrees and administrative rulings, police reports, and other 

uments which have only recently become available. It is these new 

rees of materials, along with the advances of monetary theory, which 


tify in the opinion of the author “this new study of a familiar epi- 
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odity markets. Had Dr. Harris defined his problem more clearly, 
ere would have been little ground for discoursing at length on the 
eading character of Treasury gold prices and the state of the ex- 
hanges. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that on “Local deprecia- 
oy.” in which the problem of the geographic incidence of monetary 
ne ‘ation is taken up. A number of studies of the disorganization 
rices during the war and immediate post-war years, have disclosed 
triking regional diversities in the prices of staple commodities in the 
ame country. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the “local 
bles of depreciation” (prepared by local officials at the request of the 
ntral Government) show marked divergencies. Even so, the discrep- 
nies among the departments are at times of amazing magnitude. 
In ‘the latter part of 1793, the assignat apparently had a value as 
pv as 20 per cent in one department, and as high as 80 per cent in 
nother.’ (The comparison is with reference to 100 per cent for 1790.) 
). Harris attributes these divergencies only in part to the disparate 
xthods used in constructing local tables. “Primarily,” he argues, “the 
val variations in the value of the assignats were due to variations 
» the supplies of commodities and in the confidence in the paper money.” 
Jere Dr. Harris shows once more an inclination towards a psycho- 
ogical doctrine of the value of money. As Dr. Harris recognizes, sys- 
matic differences among departments may be accounted for by dif- 
nees in statistical procedure as well as by differences in underlying 
nditions (variation in the commodity markets, public confidence, etc). 
money aA final answer to the question is impossible in view of the sparse evi- 
ence concerning the methods employed in the construction of the local 
bles. Yet, the evidence Dr. Harris presents would admit of slightly 
lifferent emphasis in the conclusion. 

HI logic Various remarks that have been made go to show that Dr. Harris 
the d inds the rigid quantity theory an inadequate instrument for explaining 
them hanges in the value of the Revolutionary currency. On his attitude to 

| is som ards the quantity theory, the author is explicit: 

n the i 


; Subsistence, supplies, security, taxation, and the other factors at work, 
we 


ll finally affect the value of money through changes in the quantity 
{ paper money thrown on the market or through any of the other variables 
in the equation of exchange. Quantities issued are of little significance 
ithout a consideration of the varying haste with which they are disbursed. 
The most effective way of paying homage to the quantity theory is to dis- 
regard it in its superficial form; but in apparently disregarding it, to study 
the forces at work—forces that finally become effective through changes 


+} 


n the supplies of and demand for money. 


This methodological statement is admirable. That a rigid quantity 
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Jealand and Canada. A final chapter of interest to students of branch 
banking movements in this country discusses banking consolidations within 
the Empire. 

os nail of individual banks is largely of historical interest, though 
Jlustrating repeatedly the importance of conservative banking practice. 
The chapter on central banking makes the unorthodox suggestion that the 
establishment of central banks in the British dominions may not neces- 
wrily be wise and effective. The author points out the limitations of the 
nower of a central bank outside the principal money centers. In such 
nlaces the commercial banks can and do deal directly with the money 
center, and the local central bank rate and other means of control may be 
completely ineffective. There is certainly much to support the author’s 
belief that central banking in a money center is a quite different problem 
from central banking outside such centers. This is true in the United States 
and in the lesser countries of Europe as well as in the British Empire. 
Whether any country or locality requires or can profit by a central bank 
isa question to be determined in each individual case. 

Mr. Baster discusses Mr. Goodenough’s suggestion of a par exchange 
system within the British Empire by which fixed rates of exchange might 
always be maintained. It is a suggestion akin to that sometimes mentioned 
ss a project for the Bank for International Settlements to apply to the 
whole world. The expense such a plan throws on central banks in shipping 
gold to meet their obligations and the dangers in removing the automatic 
economic controls of fluctuating exchanges are emphasized by the author. 


W. Burcess 


wonas, E, Les théories monétaires allemandes contemporaines: étude 
critique de leur évolution, (Paris: Recueil Sirey.) 


jzowneLL, F. H. Can India codperate in an informal stabilization of silver 


at no fixed ratio to gold? Excerpt from Sharps & Wilkins’ Bullion Cir- 
cular of January 1, 1931. (New York: Author, American Smelting and 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway. 1931. Pp. 23.) 

. Improving world trade conditions by informally stabilizing silver at 
no fived ratio to gold. (New York: Irving Trust Co. 1981. Pp. 17.) 


ot, G. D. H. Gold, credit and employment: four essays for laymen. (New 


York: Macmillan. 1981. $1.50.) 
LAND, D. B. Credit and currency control, with special reference to Aus- 
tralia. (Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 145. 4s. 6d.) 

This is a series of essays composed of articles and addresses which have 
appeared earlier in Australian publications. Much, if not most, of the 
waterial was written about 1925, and in its present form some effort has 
been made to bring it up to date through the use of footnotes and addenda. 
As a result, there is a general lack of unity, considerable repetition, and 
some difficulty experienced by the reader in being certain at all times 
whether he is reading of conditions obtaining in 1925 or 1930. Some Ameri- 
cans will recall Dr. Copland as the author of “The Australian banking 
system’ in Foreign Banking Systems edited by Willis and Beckhart. 

. the essays comprising the book are (1) “The return to gold by Eng- 
and,” (2) “Central banking and recent developments in Australian bank- 
_ (3) “Monetary policy and its reaction upon Australia,” (4) “The 
mechanism of international exchange,” (5) “Australian banking and ex- 
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readjustment and currency policy,” The 

“? is solid, carefully thought out, conservatiy. 
lusions of a well-informed mind. It js wor, 


Cc while the scarcity of gold is a distinct possi- 
- the immediate future if its use is restrict, 


* uture, will aim at a greater degree of stabilit; 
1s war; that the greatest advantages are secured 


‘ust t is more important to control credit thay 


abel tive countries; that open market operations 
ton! re fully developed, and credit policy based 
trade cycle; that gold must be restored 

iit, but under conditions whereby its effect 

nated; that adequate provision should be 
en » operations by some form of gold-exchang 


han nt offers no relief; and that banks, to overcome 
sti eer a middle course between inflation and 
n, -s to favor a slight inflation if the nation has 
liscretion of its banking authorities to check 
xpan appropriate time. 
Wa E, Spanr 


E. renct system, 1836- 1926. Sir William Meyer 
os 4 Madras: Univ. of Madras. 1930. Pp. viii, 


is is ble book than its appearance might indicate. 
ut] litical economy and philosophy at the Presi- 
( i an outstanding figure among Indian econo- 
His mpress of his training at the University of 
‘id -h acquaintance with modern economic theory 
e in Indian problems. The utilization of 
mmissions on the Indian tariff and the in- 

5s standing. 
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rency developments. At this time of falling prices and especially of lower 
's for silver, there is a modern ring in his discussions of the Indian 


ervative, 


is worth nation in the seventies and eighties of last century. One notes par- 
. eas the pertinence of his discussion of the silver situation in Lectures 
Ct possi. III and IV, to the currency problems confronting China at the present 
estricted time. 
alances: The final lecture is perhaps most open to criticism. In it the author 
stability sat great pains to argue against the case for a state bank so strongly 
» secured agitated by nationalist Indians. In doing so, and even more in his defense 
cchanges of the policy of deflation after 1920, he reveals himself as a conservative 
dit than defender of the gold standard and a staunch upholder of the quantity 
maintain theory. The practical deductions from his theories must be weighed in 
erations the light of a political situation of which he is obviously a better judge 
cy based than any outsider can be; but the rather rigid conception of an automatic 
restored gold standard from which those deductions are made is difficult to recon- 
its effect cile with the gradual emergence of managed credit currencies in the mod- 
hould be ern world. This is all the more remarkable because at earlier stages of his 
xchange argument, the author claims justifiably that India was a pioneer in the 
vel, from management of currencies. 
overcome Such a book as this is a welcome relief from the accounts of political con- 
tion and troversy which put India on the front pages of the daily newspapers. It is 
ition has s voice from the India of sound scholarship and stable, even conservative, 
to check economie views, and strengthens one’s confidence that geod and construc- 

tive use will be made of the larger degree of self-government which India 
SPAHR will have in the near future. 

There are several misprints, including two rather obvious mistakes, the 

m Meyer silver-gold ratio of 2 to 1 on page 103 must be meant for 20 to 1, and on 
Pp. viii, page 134, Australia should be Austria. A book as good as this deserves bet- 

ter printing. 
indicate, J. B. Conpuirre 
he Presi- 
¢con0- isrrrz, W. Griindung und Anfdange der Disconto-Gesellschaft Berlin. Ein 
are of Beitrag zur Bank und wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands in den Jahren 
ic theory 
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accrued ¢ inst, F, W. Wall Street and Lombard Street: the stock exchange slump of 

the solu- 929 and the trade depression of 1930. (New York: Macmillan. 1931. Pp. 
ix, 180, $2.) 

— A succinct account of the New York stock exchange slump of 1929 and 

gold-ex- he trade depression of 1930. The essay is divided into two parts: “The 


and in 


W all Street collapse” and “The sequel, Lombard Street and the trade 
r in cur 


depression of 1930.” In this latter portion are chapters on money markets, 
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scattered, t banks in the seventh and ninth federal reser, 


[J 


speculat , economic life, and suggestions as to remedj. 
for reco nt de 


Ann Ar yan. 1931. Pp. vii, 279. $1.) 
re ly consists of a ratio analysis of confidenti,)} 
reported yn, earnings, and expenses of over 700 Widely 


districts. f various ratios for the entire group of banks 
the auth * eawle on the basis of liquidity. These , 
banks ha ints of 50 to 75 per cent of resources; bank 
ing hous n 5 per cent; investment securities of 10 to 95 
per cent of 10 to 15 per cent. Examination of th 
statistics vs wide variations in the ratios of income an 
expenses, be deemed to indicate something with r 
snect to 1 nagement of these banks. Finally, an analys 
of 1387 t ted on the basis of profits shows that the in 
vestmen ) p vary quite as widely as did the profits of th 


1mison’s analysis are valuable in a numbe 
af ween ate that there is no regular relation between 
what the lity—which might better be designated invest 
ment pol he group of banks studied. Second, they shoy 
that it is t banks to be operated at a profit with a fs 
degree o definitely shown that exchange and colle: 

n chat » of banks, which should include a consider: 
num tions, are an insignificant source of income. 
in providing ratios for a group of non-meu- 
yanks in some ways more satisfactory than, thos 
compiled yy the Federal Reserve Board. 

From | the present banking controversy, the study 
mnifica size is not essential to profitable bank op- 
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EISTER, A ( ystem: an introductory teat. (New York: 
Macmilla 3, $2.40.) 
Here is ry account of our financial organizations and 
habits. B yn of purposes and by generous use of illus 
trations _ Professor Keister focuses the student’ 
attention here are problems to be solved, not merely 1 
is a curious financial system wending its 
way alon i no one knows where. For bright students there 
is a chal stigation; for the rest there are chapter out 
s and rs in all too minute detail. 
In the ; our monetary system is described, with the 
customar’ ter, cognizability, Gresham’s law and feder 
reserve n III, on “F ‘nancial policies of a business” and 
“Financial their uses,” are developed in exceptions! y 
teresting f Financial institutions,’ comprising about 4s 
the book, nized information concerning the various 2 
tivities of n associations, bond houses, insurance com 
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panies, commercial banks and sundry. Reference in this section to the 
“functions” of these various organizations and to the “services” they 
render, may influence the reader’s answer to the question posed in Part 
V. “Does the system work beneficially?” But the tone of the book through- 
out is one of inquiry and of tolerance for varying viewpoints wherever 


) questions of appraisal arise. 

resery 

of banks 

hese Laventin, J. L. A new exposition of money, credit and prices. Vol. I. The 
ie hak evolution of the standard. Vol. II. The economics of credit and prices. 


Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 521; xv, 766. $10.) 


ao Lee, V. P. Principles of agricultural credit. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 4930. 
come an Pp. vii, 405. $4.) 
with re The need for a comprehensive treatise on agricultural credit has long 
. analysi been apparent. The publication of this volume, therefore, should be of con- 
it the in siderable interest to students of the various phases of farm finance. 
fits of th The primary purpose of this volume, in the words of the author, “is to 
analyze the economic principles involved in the transfer of credit from 
_— its original sources to the borrower.” The analysis is focused upon the 
1 betwee “three agencies in the transfer of credit: (1) the original investors and de- 
od invest positors who supply funds to the banks or directly to farmers, (2) the 
hey show borrowers, and (8) the banks and other financing institutions which act as 
th a f2i ntermediaries between original investors and the borrowers.’ A well or- 
nd collecd ganized outline of the subject is presented, including a detailed discussion 
consider! of the procedure and principles involved in such credit operations. 


The frequent use of data which are far from up-to-date impairs its value. 
Information relative to usury law is based upon 1915 data; the number 
of credit unions and the volume of life insurance company leans relate 
to 1921, while data on the percentage of banks of different capital size 
refer to the year 1909. Practically all this information could have been 


income, 
non-meu- 
1an, those 


the study 


hank op! obtained for a recent year with but little difficulty. 
: The analysis of the functioning of the country bank is incomplete. Prac- 
sitions tically no consideration is given to the réle of ‘‘bankers’ balances” in rural 
bank operation, and the analysis of deposit expansion is more theoretical 
’ than practical. Several instances of misunderstanding occur. Regarding Na- 
ew York onal Farm Loan Associations, it is stated that the borrowers who obtain 
‘ loans “must become jointly responsible for the payment of the loans made 
ations and to their fellow members” (p. 176). The only liability assumed is, of 
e of illus course, an amount equal to the par value of his capital stock in the associa- 
students tion, in addition to his original investment in such stock representing 5 
nerely p per cent of his loan. The explanation of what takes place in foreclosure 
cree proceedings and the liability of a borrower in case of default upon a 


promissory note are both somewhat confused and at variance with estab- 
lished legal procedure. 
rhere are, nevertheless, many sections of this volume which are well 


apter out- 


Foro and correctly presented and which contribute worth-while additions to the 
pepe subject matter of agricultural credit. The best developed section is, per- 
omer! be haps, that which deals with the cost of credit. Pertinent questions and 
‘boat hal references for further reading, at the end of each chapter, add materially 


to the usability of this volume as a class text. 
‘arious ac 
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Oune. heorie des Geldes. (Leipzig: A. Deichertschey 
P} 1350 
Pin ‘ na: an investigation of the monetary principle; 
prosperity. (Shanghai: Kelly and Wajs), 
1930. P 
J a la théorie économique. (Paris: Recueil 
Sl 

Cho f this book deals with monetary theory, jf 
stated « contribution to the general theory of 

nomi £ value of money are analyzed in detail anj 
tested in w to developing generalizations which cap }, 
given a Nevertheless, in the reviewer's opinion, the 
hook is of idents of monetary theory. 

In the a fairly detailed sketch of the history of 

etary through Smith and Mill to Irving Fisher, 

5 1 at to the quantity theory. Chapter 2 analyzes 
loctrina t have grown out of the recent monetary d f. 
ficulties n deals largely with the purchasing power 
ting thing in the book is a statistical 
rations of the discrepancies between the . 
course of hat of the price levels, in six countries, Chap- 
r 3, “N ries,” deals largely with the “psychological 
theory of A eneral the author accepts. rT 
Cher sion of the question how far bank notes my fi 
ard : t of bank deposits, the conclusions being that 
k a lifferent functions and that it is not de- 
tal countries the Anglo-American prefer- 
ence for nclusion may be accepted without accepting 
l the a ple, without agreeing that the grant of 1 
< cred re control over the use the borrower makes 
of his cret »f notes. 
One m h the author’s conclusion that a complete 
nat 1 credit phenomena (as of most other eco- 
p] nd “not in circumstances external to maa, 
in his character.” However, the details of the hv- 
man ment known in such detail that the psychologi- 
rT ther for forecasting or for control. 
Cuarces O. Harpy 
Pow ison. K ‘onal banks. (Boston: Badger. 1931. Pp. 
115. p2. 
Ratt S. Union Bank of Scotland. (Glasgow: John 
S P} 
Scumirz. J. ] bilisierung in Frankreich, 1914-28. (Bonn: 
Kurt Sch 7, Rm. 11.) 

This v ncial developments in France from 191} 
to 1928. ] particularly as regards statistical data, tg 
duplicates 1 anor L. Dulles in her volume The French 
France, 1! Harvey Rogers in J'he Process of Inflation 
in France the material is systematic and is of gres 


value to all sted in the budgetary problems, monetary 
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jevelopments and foreign trade of France during the period under dis- 
syssion. The author has spared no effort to present the material in a read- 
rinciple, 


Walsh, 


ble way. 
hale from the statistical material which comprises the greater part 
of the book, two chapters (4 and 5) are devoted to theoretical analysis. 
Chapter 4 is a careful analysis of the various theories of money and dis- 
sses at length the quantity theory as well as the purchasing power 
‘heory. The author reaches the conclusion that the rate of exchange of a 
orrency is not subject to the same influence as the purchasing power 
narity. However, the latter is a dependable instrument in measuring the 
velative value of two currencies. Chapter 5 is a careful study of the rela- 
tionship between the volume of money and credit in circulation and prices. 
Aside from these two chapters, there is little to be found in this volume 
for American readers, for whom the subject has already been rather ex- 
haustively treated in American literature. The theoretical discussions, how- 
ever, deserve the attention of all those who are interested in monetary 
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Somary, F. Bankpolitik. 2nd ed. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1930. Pp. 353. M. 15.) 

Span, W. E. The federal reserve system and the control of credit. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1981. Pp. xviii, 138. $1.75.) 

Trant, J. B. Bank administration. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. Pp. 
viii, 421. $3.50.) 

Trenve, A. editor. Forschungen zur internationalen Finanz und Bankge- 
schichte. Barthold Georg Niebuhr als Finanz und Bankmann. (Berlin: Ber- 
liner Kommissionsbuchhandlung. 1929. Pp. xvi, 304.) 

Niebuhr was fitted by education and temperament to play a large part 
in the exciting financial events of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. 
Trende has brought to light a vast amount of material from the Prussian 
archives and has selected with rare judgment the memoranda that are 
likely to interest the theorist or historian of money and banking or public 
finance. In particular, Niebuhr’s contributions to the famous Hardenburg 
memorandum of 1807 on the reorganization of the Prussian state, his 
comments on the treasury notes in 1807, on the possibility of borrowing 
alvantageously in 1808, on Hardenburg’s financial plan of 1810, on paper 
money in 1812, are deserving of careful examination. It is in part a trib- 

to his acumen that in spite of its pathetic fiscal position, Prussia 
labbled less with paper money than the neighboring states of Denmark, 
Austria and Russia. Prussian authorities learned much from him concern- 
ing conservative methods of finance, technical problems in relation to bor- 
rowing at home and abroad, and accepted methods of raising revenues. He 
saw clearly that a successful borrowing policy was conditioned on keeping 
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rom 1914 
data, it Warn, W. Bank credits and acceptances. (New York: Ronald. 1931. Pp. 
e French sii, 288. $3.50.) 
Inflation A revision of American Commercial Credits, published in 1922. “Its 
of grea altered title arises from the inclusion of new chapters, dealing with bank 


guaranties and other substitutes for bank credits, and telling briefly how 
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‘June 
plement refers—was published two years ago and appraised by the pres- 
ent reviewer in the American Economic Rewiew of September, 1929. The 
quthor has placed us further in his debt by undertaking to keep his valua- 
ble work up-to-date, through issue of annual supplements; the present 
volume supplants the 1930 supplement. The matter in the supplement 
follows the precise arrangement of the basic text, using the same para- 
mraph numbers. The character of the supplement is thus sufficiently de- 
scrived when we say that it corrects (where necessary) and brings up-to- 
jate the basic text. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the author’s correction 
of a statement in the basic text to which the reviewer had to take excep- 
sion; the supplement now states (page 15) that “‘some, but by no means 
J], economists regard appreciation in value as income.” 
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z - Love, R. A. Federal financing: a study of the methods employed by the 
' Treasury in its borrowing operations. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1931. Pp. 261. $4.25.) 

lez, H. L. The Georgia system of revenue. (Atlanta: State House. 
1930. Pp. xiv, 126.) 

This study differs from that recently made by Professor M. H. Bryan 
in placing primary emphasis on solving the financial difficulties of the state 
rather than on analyzing them. Lutz has developed a relatively complete 
program for dealing with state and local finances including budgeting, tax 
administration, auditing and accounting, and even consolidation of local 
governmental units. While the monograph shows occasional evidences 
of haste in preparation, it will be welcomed as an able, disinterested, and 
brutally frank attack on the grave financial difficulties of a state now in 
a sad plight. 

A few of the major recommendations may be singled out for brief com- 
ment. In the first place, it is of interest that, after rejecting several 
alternative methods of dealing with the immediate problem growing out of 
repeated and increasing state deficits, Professor Lutz suggests that certain 
highway revenues now derived from the taxation of motorists be diverted 
to the general state fund for purposes other than road-building. This 
proposal is diametrically opposed to the program of the Association of 
State Highway Officials and to the suggestions of the recent world high- 
way conference in Washington. One of Lutz’s long-run proposals is that, 
in view of present excessive taxation of motor users, the burden on this 
class of taxpayers should be reduced by abolition or drastic reduction of 
the registration license. For reasons which have been made abundantly 
clear in recent conferences held under the auspices of the National Tax As- 
sociation, this recommendation appears to be based on false premises and to 
be unwise. 

There will probably be little dissent by students of public finance from 
the suggestions that the state simplify and recast its system of business 
taxes; that segregation of sources of state and local revenue be avoided; 
that the personal income tax law be rewritten so as to bring it more di- 
rectly into harmony with the laws of other states; that tax and debt legis- 
lation, especially of a local character, be removed from the constitution; 
‘iat constitutional rate restrictions be eliminated; that a substantial 
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ated: that local financial activities be subjected 
m; and that a single integrated tax administratiy. 


James W. Marrix 


MI. The farmer’s tax burden. Equalization of taza- 
arm relief. (Washington: Rawleigh Foundation, 


lls: a European crusade. (London: John Mur- 
1930. Pp. xiii, 223. 7s. 6d.) 
osed with no clear theoretical principle in view, 
ng out budget resources or propping up certain 
le to meet foreign competition. Sir Clive Morrison- 
)f his experience in producing a visible picture of 
as affected by post-war tariff enactments. This 
1 map of Europe with its several political diyi- 
walls whose heights vary according to certain 
1 selected articles of trade. The purpose of this 
for the general public the barriers over which 
limb by virtue of tariff legislation. 
walls for the several countries included in 
depend in part upon the number and kinds of 
he weight attached to them in computing tariff 
| authorities employed were five in number, of 
nt were the calculations issued from Geneva by the 
the Economic Conference of 1927. The map 
which are relatively high in the cases of Spain, 
Yugoslavia, and low only in the cases of Great 
unds 
chibited in several European cities and attracted 
eived much attention in the United States to 
were sent, some of which appeared in promi- 
ntly, however, its significance was lost here, as 
London Morning Post had occasion to observe that 
ning in the world today is that the Americans are 
f bricks on their tariff wall. We see the effect of 
n already in all parts of the world.” 
ABRAHAM BercGiunp 


iission et de l’amortissement des emprunis 
pitaux industriels et commerciauz. Rapport 
Internationale des Sciences Economiques Ap- 
maere. 1930. Pp. 43.) 
lelle impresse de carattere internazionale. 
1930. Pp. viii, 140. L. 18.) 
position of the problems of taxing international 
perators, which, in turn, represent primarily 
tion on the one hand and of evasion of taxes on the 
lding companies, investment trusts, cartels, ete 
riven of the work of the League of Nations and 
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of other recent studies on the subject, together with some elaboration upon 
and critical analysis of the proposals which have been made for the solu- 
tion of the problems. While the author can scarcely be accredited with any 
broad, generally applicable and internationally acceptable solution, his 
discussion is lucid, stimulating and consistent in its human universalism. 

The problem of taxing inter-nation business operations, according to Pro- 
fessor Pugliese, is a logical development of modern business trends toward 
extended scale of operation. Ten forms of taxes are recognized as being 
at the present applicable to international business in one country or an- 
other. These forms include the familiar normal and excess profits tax, 
taxes on the right to do business (license, franchise), capital issue taxes, 
taxes on dividend and bond interest disbursements, taxes on surplus and 
reserves, taxes on stock and bond transfers, special taxes applied to for- 
eign companies, taxes on trade marks and trade names, and taxes on in- 
comes paid by these companies to their managers and employees. Through- 
out the discussion a careful distinction is maintained between non-monopo- 
lies and monopolies. The former are subdivided for purposes of analysis 
into three categories: (a) companies with unlimited ownership liabilities ; 
(b) companies with limited ownership liabilities; and (c) companies en- 
gaged in navigating the high seas. The monopolies are divided into two 
sub-groups, trusts and cartels. Trusts, in turn, are considered to be of 
two types, investment trusts and holding companies; cartels are rather 
arbitrarily divided into “simple cartels” and ““Kartel-bureaus.” 

The application of the several types of taxes to these various business 
ventures is considered in some detail; but the author concludes that, after 
all, the solution of the problem of taxing any, or all, international busi- 
ness operations and operators can be solved only through reciprocity. 
While the outlook is not overly optimistic at the present time, Professor 
Pugliese believes that if those whose opinions and work are effective will 
persist in the study and extension of the principles of true government 
and finance, the ultimate solution may not only be discovered but also 
effected in an agreeable manner in the interests of justice and political 
equity. The proposed tentative solution (pages 132-7) by means of an 
international “court of finance,” probably located at the seat of the League 
of Nations, contains much promise, although it is too idealistic to be suc- 
cessful at the present moment. 

Fioyp F. Burtcuett 


. Le tasse nella scienza e nel diritto positivo italiano. (Padua: Antonio 
Milani. 1930. Pp. viii, 122. L.15.) 


To American students, who have been for the most part content with 
analyses of individual taxes and particular problems of taxation technique, 
incidence and administration, this monograph of Professor Pugliese, which 
revives discussion in the broad, debatable fields of the theory and prac- 
tice of financial and political justice, will prove something of a diversion. 
Several such studies, examining anew the basic philosophical foundations 
of public fiscal policy in the light of modern socio-political theory, have 
recently appeared in Europe. 

Professor Pugliese examines Italian public fiscal policies in the light 
of economic, political and social justice. He divides the discussion into 
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two parts ; the prevailing theory of taxes, and the judi The 
cial. legal trative elements of modern revenue sources, It cop. J 
cludes wit lescription of the major groups of taxes from the s 
standpoint base. Part II considers tax systems, methods of t 
imposing t problems of justice. The author’s apparent con- h 
viction of 1 uperiority of the state over individual and eyey c 
minor gro pified by his definition of “taxes” (page 42) as 1 
obligatory to the state for the enjoyment of the politico Re; 
administra herently contained within the sovereignty of the i 
state. Recog nade (pages 8-11) of the differences between th Re} 
manner in te would like to impose taxes and the manne J 
in which t would like to have them imposed. The choice andi Ru! 
final select thod of imposition, because of the political theory I 
must ever 1 1e state. The distinction between individual and grou Ta: 
needs as t letermining fiscal policy could well have receive l 
more exte! ssion. Discussion of the relations between the mone WW) 
tary and | , es of a nation and its tax problems and fisca 4 
policies is C ted. Certainly justice in any public revenue syste: 
is indirect] i, through the medium of the price level, by money 
credit and ynditions and is directly affected when forced bor 
rowing oc ns of paper currencies. In the final analysis thei 7), 
author of th raph thinks individual financial justice is, perhaps 
an utopian rd which we may ever strive but never succeed 
in reaching 
F. Burtcuerr 
Suuuivan, R nce tax in Kentucky. Bureau of Business Rei the 
search, vol Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky. 1930. Pp. 63. 50c.)/M),,; 
Tavussic, F. W history of the United States. 8th ed. (New York w 
Putnam. 1! 
Van SICKLE, :xation in Austria. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ tah 
Press. 1931 a ( 
Financial sta f having a population of over 30,000: 1928. (Wash th 
ington: Supt 1. Pp. 509. $1.25.) the 
Financial sta 1928. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1931. Pp. yin, 
121. 20c.) 
The fiscal prob rd ’ New York: National Industrial Conferen a 
Board. 1931 } 3.) ; 
A contin evs of fiscal conditions in different states. Suc 
studies hav en made for Wisconsin, West Virginia, Dels 


ware, Illin York. Covers indebtedness, revenues, tax adminis 
tration, far , and public school finance. 

Income taz: sed January, 1931, income taz depreciati 
and obsol ue act of 1928. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1991 


Pp. 37. 10 

The internat the debts of the state of Mississippi repudiate 
before the -acted from the 57th annual report of the Cou 
cil of Foreig -s, (London: Council House, 17 Moorgate. 1931 
Pp. 20.) 

Kimber’s rec nment debts, 1980 edition. (New York: Overse 
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1 judi-gm The organization, functions and expenditures of local government in New 
It con Jersey. Section 1. Some aspects of local governmental organization and 
om th structure. Section 2. The expenditures and functions of local government 
hods 0 in New Jersey. Section 3. A discussion of some factors contributing to the 
ant con high cost of local government, and a suggested program of revision and re- 
nd eve construction. (Trenton, N.J.: Commission to Investigate County and Mu- 
42) nicipal Taxation and Expenditures. 1931. Pp. viii, 76; x, 95; xvii, 101.) 
Politico Reports of the United States Board of Tax Appeals. Vols. 17 and 18. (Wash- 
y of the ington: Supt. Docs. 1980. Pp. 1474, 1373. $2.50, each.) 

reen the Republic of China: annual report for the 18th fiscal year, July, 1929, to 


June, 1930. (Nanking: Ministry of Finance. 1931. Pp. 11.) 

Rules of practice before the United States Board of Tax Appeals, revised to 
February 1, 1931. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1931. Pp. 21. 10c.) 

Tar laws of the state of Minnesota, (Minneapolis: Syndicate Printing Co. 
1931. Pp. app. 400. $2.75.) 

What editors are saying about gasoline tares. (New York: National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 1931. Pp. 137.) 


Population and Migration 


The Black Worker: The Negro and the Labor Movement. By Ster- 
unc D. Spero and Asram L. Harris. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1981. Pp. x, 509. $4.50.) 

Among many other problems which the World War accentuated 
is that of the adjustment of the Negro to American industry and to 
ness Rei the American labor movement. The Negro problem as such is not new; 
but due to the war and post-war immigration to Northern industries 
and an increasing race consciousness among Negroes, the problem has 
ard Univ aken on new aspects and has become much more complex. It is no longer 
a question of keeping the Negro “in his place,” of definitely assuming 
8. (Washam that there are certain occupations for him. While it is still true that 
the Negro has nothing like the choice of occupations that the white 
man has, yet since the war in many industries the Negro has taken 
over jobs formerly considered the white man’s. It is with this increased 
impact of the Negro on industry, and particularly his relation to the 
labor movement that The Black Worker deals. 

The volume is divided into five parts: “The heritage of slavery”; 
‘The Negro worker and the rise of trade unionism”; “The Negro as an 
industrial reserve” ; “ Industrial unionism and labor solidarity” ; “Negro 
abor since the war.” 

Sufficient of the background of slavery is given in the first two chap- 
ers to make the reader understand the difficulties in a rather rapid 
ransition from agricultural slave labor to the free labor market. This 
ackground explains part of the lack of interest the Negro has in labor 
'ganizations. For generations his relations with his master had been 
ersonal, and after freedom came he thought to carry this relation- 
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may become somewhat weary because of this, and while he may think 
that the organization of the book might be improved, yet the piling 
up of facts and cases does prove the conclusions that the Negro is now 
an integral part of American labor, that his effective organization is 
just as important to the white laborer as to the Negro, and that craft 
unionism must give way to industrial unionism before this can be ac- 
complished. 
R. 
Dartmouth College 
NEW BOOKS 
Branom, F. K., editor. New census atlas of the world: complete 1930 census. 
(Chicago: Reilly & Lee. 1931. Pp. 260. $3.50.) 
Durcuer, D. The Negro in modern industrial society: an analysis of changes 
in the occupations of Negro workers, 1910-1920. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press. 1930. Pp. 151. $2.) 
FeromaNn, H. Racial factors in American industry. (New York: Harper. 
1931. Pp. xiv, 818. $4.) 
Fietp, J. A. Essays on population. Edited by H. F. Houman. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.50.) 
GotpsteIn, I. A century of Judaism in New York: B’nai Jeshurun, 1825- 
1925, New York’s oldest Ashkenazie congregation. (New York: Bloch Pub. 
Co. 1930. Pp. 489. $4.) 
Hitt, J. L. Negro: national asset or liability? (New York: Literary Associ- 
ates, 3311 Chrysler Bldg. 1930. Pp. 246. $2.) 
Kaun, M. C. Djuka, the bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. (New York: Viking 
Press. 1981. Pp. xxiv, 283. $3.50.) 
Livery, C. E. and Beck, P. G. Movement of open country population in Ohio. 
Bull. 467. (Wooster: Ohio Agric. Experiment Station. 1930. Pp. 48.) 
Muxutyar, G. C. Life and labour in a South Gujarat village. Edited by 


C. N. Vaxir, (Calcutta and New York: Longmans Green. 1930. Pp. xx, 
303.) 


This is a survey of a rural Indian village. By building upon the experi- 
ences of other investigators and improving their methods, Mr. Mukhtyar 
has been able to make a survey of unusual merit. 

The author finds that the population of Atgam can be divided into three 
groups: (1) a group of 36 families, all landowners, cultivating an aver- 
age of 17 acres per family, with an average annual family income of 
Rs. 583 ($218); (2) a group of 185 families, cultivating an average of 
7.2 acres per family and obtaining two-fifths of their incomes from other 
sources, with an average annual family income of Rs. 438 ($160) ; and (3) 
a group of 229 families, cultivating an average of 3.4 acres per family, 
and obtaining nearly half of their incomes from other sources, with an 
average annual family income of Rs. 79 ($29). The members of the first 
group enjoy a comfortable standard of living, and are enabled to save 
over a third of their incomes; the second group also have a reasonable 
standard of living, in fact nearly as high as the first group, but save 
little; while the third group “eke out a miserable existence from year to 


year, with their annual expenses running ahead of their income from all 
an ” 
sources, 
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19: 
Thus about h tion of the village is in the direst poverty, 
constantly sinki to debt. The causes of this poverty are the : 
small size of lar 7 per cent falling short of the fifteen acre 
minimum consid I r profitable cultivation), overpopulation Po, 
and indebtedness sting that there is no significant difference 
in the size of fa the number of children per family in the three : 
groups ; and that n of the village is relatively constant, having R : 
an average annu bout one-fourth of one per cent. . 
Community s this type are highly valuable, and are needed : 
no leas in the 1 than in India. The reviewer believes that 
American econo tain from a careful perusal of Mr. Mukht- 
yar’s book many ; regarding the character of a community sur- 
vey and the met king it. 
Crark Warsurton 
Parkes, J. The Je neighbor. (New York: Richard Smith. $1.50.) Ap: 
tudies in intermarriage and miscegenation. \ 
(New York: M H 1931. Pp. 231. $2.50.) Bat 
H.., « vilkerungs und Berufsverhdltnisse der Juden 
im Deutschen R [I. Die nichtpreussischen Lander erscheint Ende A 
1931. (Berlin: A Verlag. 1931.) Bet 
Worrsain, A. 1 e gréco-bulgare des minorités ethniques. (Lau- " 
sanne: Pay ot. 19: i 217. Fr.4.50.) _— 
Professor Wur es and appraises the administration and the ¥ 
results of the pl for in the treaty of Neuilly (1919), where- 
under the Bulga y in Greece and the Greek minority in Bul- 
garia were repat Between 1920 and 1927 about 52,000 Bulgarians 
and 30,000 Gr tarily returned to their respective fatherlands. 
In contrast, foll [urkish victory over the Greek army, about two 
millions of Greek were compelled to return to their homelands. 
The author con ever, that despite the voluntary nature of the 
Greek-Bulgariar re and despite the fact that the repatriates are 
being indemnifi ‘ their property losses, the social and economic 
cost to the migr weighs any gain to either country. 
The transplan ulations, herein described, but completes 4 
reciprocal migr nt between Greece and Bulgaria initiated 
several decades World War as a result of Hellenic-Bulgarian 
religious, polit nomic conflict. The Neuilly pact, therefore, 
provided for th f n of repatriates who migrated both before 
and after the } effective. In all, about $29,500,000 worth of 
claims have be 
J. J. SPENGLER 
Births, marriages, 1 deaths in New Hampshire for the years 19% 
and 1929. 32nd r 1; State House. 1930. Pp. 229.) 
Mortality from i | pneumonia in 50 large cities of the United 
States, 1910-1 ngton: . Docs. 1930. Pp. 52. 10c.) 
New Zealand: st port on pehieetea and buildings for the om 
1929-30. (Wel 1s and Statistics Office. 1980. Pp. iv, 58. 2 
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dell’Italia e degli altri paesi. (Rome: Istituto Centrale di Statistica del 
Regno d'Italia. 1930. Pp. 32.) 

Population trends: a statement of the effects of population trends upon plan- 
ning in the Philadelphia tri-state district. (Philadelphia: Regional Plan- 
ning Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State District. 1930. Pp. 32.) 

République Turque: Recensement général de la population au 28 octobre, 
1927. Fascicule III. Résultats détaillés, méthodes du recensement, analyse 
des résultats, lois, réglements, instructions. (Ankara: Office Central de Sta- 
tistique. 1929. Pp. 165.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Anamic, L. Dynamite, the story of class violence in America. (New York: 
Viking. 1931. Pp. x, 452. $3.50.) 


ig Baxxum, G. A. and Mervin, B. L. Social relationships of Slaterville Springs, 
ae Brooktondale area, Tompkins County, New York. Bull. 501. (Ithaca: 
ude Agric. Experiment Station. 1930. Pp. 55.) 
Bett, W. C. The making of man. The Bishop Paddock lectures, 1929-30. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1931. Pp. 277. $2.) 
- Cuase, S. The Nemesis of American business. (New York: Macmillan. 1931. 
$2.50.) 
- Donuam, W. B. Business adrift. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. Pp. xxix, 
165. $2.50.) 
bul- Dv Bors, F. A guide to statistics of social welfare in New York City. (New 
ads York: Welfare Council of N.Y. 1930. Pp. xix, 313.) 
_ Dunuam, A, Filing of social case records in the municipal court of Phila- 
os delphia. Report by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia of 
a a study made by it as agent of the Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation. 
| “ (Philadelphia: Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation. 1930. Pp. xix, 51.) 
-_ Fuot, T. D., editor. American standards and planes of living. (Boston: 
— Ginn. 1931. Pp. 899. $5.) 
a An extensive collection of readings for college students in social eco- 
‘ated nomics, home economics, sociology, and social work. 
iis gor Hard times: the way in and the way out. (New York: Macmillan. 
_ Fay, C. R. Youth and power: the diversions of an economist. (New York: 
th of Longmans Green. 1931. Pp. viii, 292. $4.25.) 
Fietp, R. S. New uses for capital: the problem of investing for genuine 
~ =e (Philadelphia: Author, 5322 Gainor Rd. 1930. Pp. 136. 
1.00, 
1988 Starting with the assumption that 10 per cent of the population receive 
one-third of the nation’s money income and accumulate two-thirds of the 
Tnited annual supply of new capital, and assuming also that this saved capital is 
attracted in large measure only to investments which show a money profit, 
, yest, the author discusses new objectives for investment, as the promotion of 
5. 9s.) health, “security and peace of mind,” and opportunities for leisure and 
sem recreation. The importance of these new objectives is first emphasized; 


and then consideration is given as to whether they should be satisfied 
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through the ag nthropy or by taxation. The essay, though 
informal and s i iggestive illustrative data relating to the 
problem of old yyment insurance. 

Fotsom. J. K. Socie New York: Harper. 1931. Pp. 719. $3.50, 

Gituin, J. L. 7 il: adventures in penology. (New York: 
Macmillan. 19 13.50. ) 

Hartey, J. E. 1 erstanding: agencies educating for a new 
world. (Stanf : Stanford Univ. Press. 1931. Pp. 624, 
$7.50. 

Harnis. J. A.. a 1easurement of man. (Minneapolis: Uniy, 
of Minnesota |] Pp. vii, 215. $2.50.) 

Of the four ; book, on various aspects of anthropometry, 
the third, “‘P hysique,” will be of most interest to econo- 
mists. By a tic presentation of data, Paterson shows 
the futility of ygnomy, phrenology, or any other system 
of bodily indi n understanding the mental or behavioral 


traits of man. 
Cuartes Leonarp Stone 


Kruecer, E, T 3, W. C. Social psychology. (New York: Long 
mans Green. | > 

Lier, A. The sox views of Mr. Justice Brandeis. (New York: 
Vanguard Press. i, 419. $4.50.) 

Martin, P. W. 7 1intaining purchasing power: a study of 
industrial dey ry. (London: P. S. King. 1931. Pp. xiv, 
314, 15s.) 

MI ter, S., JR., J. F. The Church and industry. (New York: 
Longmans Gr ii, 273. $2.50.) 

This is a g ly done and of permanent value. It must 
be read, hows patience or with discrimination. The patient 
reader will su , as he wades through the morass of churc! 
doctrine and ¢ pronouncements which constitute the first half 
of the book, a1 irded by the extraordinarily good case studies, 
in the latter | k, dealing with the “parochial activities” in 
four typical industrial nities in America. The discriminating reader 
will note in pa ver the first part of the book that here iss 
careful record d as reference material for activities, the 
futility and ix vhich are indicated by the four case studies 
which follow nically. He will then read the case studies as 
an important n to the theses of R. H. Tawney, Ernst 
Troeltsch and ses which are critically subversive of the 
doctrines des¢ rst part of this volume. 

The title of too broad. The subject matter deals with the 
relation of t rch in England and America to industrial 
labor. Valuab the occupations of Episcopalians in Who's 


nd there is an excellent bibliography. 
C. F. Tagvuscu 


Who and Chu 


Nortu, C. C. 7 nd social welfare: a study in community or 
ganization, (N Graw-Hill. Pp. 359. $3.50.) 
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gh parerson, D. G., and others. Minnesota mechanical ability tests. (Minneap- 
the olis:; Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1930. Pp. xxii, 586.) 
Since at least 40 per cent of the gainfully employed population in this 
0.) country is dependent in some degree on mechanical ability for its eco- 
rk: nomic success, suitable measures of mechanical ability have been urgently 
needed. Extensive researches at the University of Minnesota have de- 
lew veloped a series of tests which have both validity and reliability. 
24. It is noteworthy that the methods of vocational selection prevailing at 
present in both education and industry fail to select for training or em- 
niv ployment those best equipped with mechanical ability. Even at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota it was found that engineering students were not 
try, mechanically superior to liberal arts students. The common practice in 
yno- the public schools today seems to shunt into shops and trade schools the 
ows academic failures, with little or no inquiry into their prospects for suc- 
tem cess in mechanical arts. The use of the Minnesota tests should aid in both 
oral vocational and educational guidance. 
The volume itself describes thé tests, their construction, selection, use, 
cE scoring, and results. 
Cuartes Leonarp STonE 
ong- 
Parrerson, S. H., and Scnoxz, K. W. H. Economic problems of modern life. 
‘ork: 2nd ed., rev. and enl. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1931. Pp. xviii, 695. 
$3.75.) 
ly of Pipxin, C. W. Social politics and modern democracies. Vols. I and II. (New 
. xiv, York: Macmillan. $7.50.) 
Rosinson, V. P. A changing psychology in social case work. (Chapel Hill: 
York: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1980. Pp. xvii, 204.) 
Rorem, C. R. The public’s investment in hospitals. (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
must cago Press. 1980. Pp. xxii, 251. $2.50.) 
atient This book deals with the hospital situation in the United States and pays 
hurch particular attention to capital investment, variety of hospitals, capital val- 
t half uation, accounting, operating costs, fixed charges and financing by insti- 
udies, tutions and communities. The study indicates that there are more than 
es” in 7,000 hospitals in the country and that the investment therein exceeds 
reader $3,000,000,000. Only four groups of industries have investments in excess 
e is a of this sum. ‘The total bed capacity of these hospitals is approximately 
as, the 900,000. The government hospitals—federal, state and local—comprise 
tudies slightly more than one-fourth of the total but supply 63.5 per cent of the 
lies 28 bed capacity. The type of medical service is classified under the heads: 
Emst general; nervous and mental; tuberculosis; special, and institutional. 
of the The study shows that the average hospital costs $425,000 and that the 
investment per bed approximates $3,500. In respect to the latter item 
ith the there are tremendous differences, one hospital having cost $18,000 per 
justrial unit of bed capacity. County hospitals are found all over the country, but 
Who's city hospitals are largely confined to the North and Middle Atlantic States. 
i The “proprietary” hospitals, that is, institutions operating on a business 
USCH basis, provide only about 9 per cent of the investment and an equal per- 
centage of the beds. Since the service of a modern hospital is exceedingly 
rity oF complex, it is difficult to present figures showing the cost of a patient-day 


oi care. Accordingly, such estimates are given rather sparingly; and a 
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lating observation and speculation regarding 
litions and systems since 1914. The range 
loosely connected; the volume may, in 
notebook of a thoughtful man who, watching 
the British Empire, the United States 
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y Wacner, D. O. The Church of England and social reform since 1854. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. 341. $5.25.) 4 
r Dr. Wagner has presented a very able review of the mind of the Church ye 
“ of England in relation to social reform. Sketches of the more important ER 
t: social reform organizations, such as the Guild of St. Matthew, the Chris- B Ec 
al tian Social Union, and the Church Socialist League, are very well done. ES 
™ Naturally, in covering such a wide area, the treatment has had to be brief, id 
- which gives the impression that it is rather sketchily done at certain points. Bhs 
ts Apparently the Church today is doing more along social lines than it Be 
was willing to do in 1850. Dr. Wagner recognizes that if the Church B it 
It can deal with sexual morality, education, temperance, and charity, there ee 
ly is no logical halting place in the realm of social conduct; it must be con- a 
wl cerned with the welfare of humanity at every point. The study shows e 
ie clearly that it has been individuals within the Church who have taken out- 1, 
: standing social action, while the Church as a body has always been con- Le 
servative. As Bishop Gore said in 1921: “The church as a whole, whether t , 
clerical or lay, remains, I fear, a body which as a whole the social re- 2s 
former or the labor man regards as something which is alien to his ends t 
mn- and aims and which he finds irresponsive and dull.” be 
This volume adds still more data to the growing body of material _ 
ing which Tawney, Weber and others have attempted to summarize in showing : 
ge the relationship between the Church and the economic order. 
in Jerome Davis 
ing 
* Waris, W. D. Culture and progress. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. 
503. $5.) 
“ Warrer, M. W. Thrift education through school savings: based chiefly on 
boet Boston experiences. (Boston: Women’s Educ. and Industrial Union. 1928. 
Pp. 72. 50c.) 
aa Woops, A. Dangerous drugs: the world fight against illicit trade in narcotics. 
in. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1931. Pp. vi, 123. $2.) 
ss Guide to statistics of social welfare in New York City. (New York: Welfare 
ded Council of New York City. 1931. Pp. app. 300. $2.) 
sees Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work at the fifty-seventh 
st annual session held in Boston, Massachusetts, June 8-14, 1930. (Chicago: 
and Univ. of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. 720. $3.) 
leon New Zealand: population census, 1926. Vol. XIII. Dwellings. (Wellington: 
vee- Census and Statistics Office. 1931. Pp. 66. 3s.) 
akes Report of the Commission to Investigate the Employment of Migratory Chil- 
3 it dren in the State of New Jersey. (Trenton: State House. 1931. Pp. 131.) 
an The value of law observance : a factual monograph. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
eco- 1930. Pp. vi, 57.) 
White House Conference, 1930: addresses and abstracts of committee reports. 
i (New York: Century. 1981. Pp. xi, 365. $2.) 


Contains papers on child health and protection presented at the con- 

ference, called by President Hoover, which met in November, 1930. The 

i. papers represented the assembling of facts on the part of 1,200 experts 

| under 17 main committees, divided into 4 sections: medical service, public 
health and administration, education and training, and the handicapped, 
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sjover’s “disclaimer” is often declared invalid in the event of litigation. 

Mr. Cloud regards the payment of pensions as a business proposition, 
and not as an act of philanthropy. He holds that there is no legal or 
noral obligation to adopt a pension system for superannuated workers, 
but urges that “these aged workers are ‘drags upon production;’ it is 
costly to keep them at their accustomed tasks.” Of course, they might 
he discharged, but the thought of “firing” employees who have grown 
oid in service is repugnant to most employers; and, moreover, this sort 
of practice tends to break the morale of those who remain. But in the 
case of pensioning, “every attendant circumstance is decent, ethical, and 
every resultant reaction potentially beneficial.” The author lists the 
dvantages that accrue to the employer who adopts a pension system, 
not the least of which is a reduction in labor turnover. Indeed, he be- 
\ieves that a pension plan “can pay for itself by increasing continuity of 
service.” The characteristics of a satisfactory pension system are dealt 
with in detail. 

The subject dealt with in this book is one in which few readers are 
likely to have as large an interest as Mr. Cloud. It may appear to many 
that a less extended treatment, and the avoidance of repetition, would 
have resulted in a more satisfactory volume. One must be very intent 
unon knowing all about industrial pensions if he is to read, word for 
word, the whole of these 500 pages. On the other hand, the author has 
made an exhaustive study of the legal, actuarial, and economic princi- 
ples of the problem of the aged employee, and arrives eventually at what 
the present reviewer regards as sound conclusions. Pensions in Modern 
Industry is a thorough, painstaking, authoritative presentation of the 
subject which no serious student of social insurance can afford to 
overlook. 

F. 

University of Pennsylvania 
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jn, may regard the summary treatment of primitive communities 
ai the vast complex they cover, as much over-simplified. Discussion 
the monastic orders serves merely as a brief introduction to the 
‘scinating story of the ill-fated Jesuit republics. With regard to the 
\merican communities, Professor Gide’s interest is deepest and his 
treatment most thorough in the case of the Icarian Colonies and the 
markable career of that limited genius, Cabet. The Protestant com- 
yunities are treated all too briefly; much of the recent American liter- 
yy and monographic material, on the Mormons and the Oneida experi- 
ey particularly, seems not to have been available, or at least was 
not considered by the author. The volume, however, makes no claim to 
xhaustive treatment; and brilliant interpretation offers a welcome 
siystitute for the dryness of much of the writing about codperative 
Utopias. The little chapter on anarchist colonies, for instance, presents 
interesting new material. 

Agrarian communities, economically so significant because of the na- 
ture of the agricultural surplus and the dire distress of agriculture, gen- 
wally are given somewhat more complete presentation, especially the 
iewish colonies of Palestine. But Professor Gide makes little effort to 
ualyze the agronomic issues fully. And he fails even to mention the Rus- 
Jan experiments in the field of collective agriculture, whether colonies or 
ie official Kolhosi—so much more significant than the efforts in tiny 
Palestine, because they involve mechanization and large-scale farming. 
Some of the members of Professor Seager’s economists’ party to Russia 
last summer, for instance, regarded a successful Finnish-American Com- 
mune in the Northern Caucasus, started in 1921, as one of the more effi- 
ient places in Russia today. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
videspread growth of coéperation in Russian agriculture has come since 
1928, when this book was first published. 

Professor Gide’s conclusions are discriminating. His evaluation of 
the codperative efforts is frankly idealistic. “What is it,” he asks, “that 
ill these experiments in new forms of society are aiming at? They 
are in search of an environment in which they can find satisfaction for 
that very lofty need of justice and freedom which they cannot satisfy 
in the world as it is. They believe that the way to satisfy it is to re- 
move that class inequality which is the principal cause of social strife, 
ind with that object they desire to abolish the main factor in producing 
that inequality, namely, the pursuit of profit and the money-loving 
spirit... . If they have failed it is merely because circumstances have 
uot been favorable, and the only conclusion to be drawn is that it is not 
easy to combine these favorable conditions. . . . I do not even consider it 
whkely that either this century or next these communitarian associa- 
tions—or integral codperative societies, if you like—may occupy as large 
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Cotron, E. T. 7 New York: Macmillan. 1931. Pp. xiv, 423 oe 
$3.) tha 
Fraser, R. A r Fabians. Fabian tract no. 234. (London: no 
Fabian Societ 14 col 
Marxkuan, S. | socialism. (New York: Macmillan. 1981, Pp, s | 
836. $2.75.) 
American coépet n of papers and discussions comprising the | 
sizth summer? imerican Institute of Coédperation at Ohio 
State Univers Ohio, June 16-July 23, 1980. Vols. I and Il. 
(Washington: f Coéperation. 1930.) cor 
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tics and Its Methods <i 
The Statistical Economics and Political Science. By P. Sar- _- 
cant Fio New York: Harcourt Brace. London: Kegan #4, 
Paul. 1929 21. $7.50. ) er 
This book at \dify economic theory and formulate political Hi to. 
theory so that be tested statistically and will give adequate f t 
recognition to The author regards social science as purely is 0 
descriptive, th ptions may be useful in social policy. He by] 
deals chiefly wi es and politics (voluntary exchange and Hi dim 
state organiza ical economics (e.g., taxation and pen- 295 
ology), and wi lities (or industrial organization). Brief I 
descriptions of ; ical techniques are incorporated in Parts HM eco 
II and III. ‘J of causation and statistical association is Hi eco: 
careful. The t1 lex numbers is very scanty. inst 
In Part IV, nd political theory pass in kaleidoscopic re J tha 
view. “The ort of economics” is “provisionally accepted as Mi and 
the iron fram ch to build up” his “ferro-concrete eco- Hi tior 
nomics.” He outset that economic data show a much MM in t 
greater variab .cteristics and dimensions than the orthodox mar 
categories of t ze. But his discussions of “cost” and the Mi por 
“price level” d full recognition to the variability of these HM to s 
categories for poses. While his views on the price level are 7 


not clearly sé t, on page 800 he takes a rigid “quantity 
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theory” position. Although he has sampled widely in American writings, 
he apparently overlooks American work on the statistical determination 
of demand curves. And while he cites J. M. Clark’s Overhead Costs, 
be fails to grasp the bearing of Clark’s analysis on the productivity 
theory (p. 810). In discussing “increasing returns” (¢.g., p. 338) he 
does not make clear why economies of increased output per firm cannot 
be realized by elimination of firms instead of by increased demand, un- 
less he assumes restraints on competition. 

In the treatment of politics even more than in that of economics he is 
largely concerned with developing a scheme of classifications, rather 
than with testing hypotheses. Doubtless this is partly because he finds 
no “theoretical framework” comparable to “the orthodox system of 
economic theory.” He follows the “plural sovereignty” tradition to 
‘ts logical conclusion in a very interesting comparison of the sovereignty 
{ the state and that of the business enterprise. 

He delays examination of the psycho-physiological bases of economic 
variation until the last chapter of the economics section. (There is no 
corresponding chapter in the section on politics.) While he disavows 
“deduction from any a priori view of human nature as the main source 
of economic knowledge,” he assumes an economic man “who, however 
ignorantly, calculates, and balances his wants against their cost” (p. 
283). It is not surprising, therefore, that in the field of penology he 
cegan HB docs not greatly alter the Benthamite formulation and is chiefly con- 
cerned to measure statistically the effectiveness of penalties as deterrents 
litical MM to crime. Psychologists will probably take exception to his loose use 
quate $i of the term “stimulus” and to the view that “what distribution of risk 
urely # ismost . . . repugnant to human nature might be tested statistically” 
y. He @ by lottery experiments (p. 347). On page 287 he tells us that the law of 
ye and #™ diminishing utility is really physiological or psychological; on page 
1 pen- $M 295 he identifies it with diminishing market demand price. 

Brief It is strange that one who aims at an “institutional approach” to 
Parts @ economics and who is strongly impressed with the interrelations of 
tion is #™ economics and politics should give little attention to the effects of legal 
institutions on the functioning of our economic system. It is also strange 
pic re @M that with so much insistence on the resemblance between government 
yted as MH and management Florence should adhere to the sharp classical distinc- 
e eco MM tion between price and tax. Most social scientists will regard his efforts 
, much # in the direction of statistical bases for theory as highly laudable, but 
thodox # many will wonder why he does not give more recognition to those im- 
nd the ## portant types of historical factual data which do not lend themselves 
yf these HAE to statistical treatment. 

vel are The aim of the book is ambitious—a synthesis of “the accepted 
aantity #MM ‘heories of economics as developed by Marshall, and the accepted analysis 
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of comparative ] ; such exists [modified in the directioy 
of flexibility... 1 .1 requirements |” with existing statistical 
technique and d lishment is somewhat disappointing, it 


is none the less | valuable effort in social and economic 
theory. 
Morris A. Copetanp 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


In the series of Trade Information Bulletins published by the Department 
of Commerce have appeared: No. 739, Spain: Resources, Industries, Trade 
and Public Finance, by C. A. Livengood, Julian Greenup and P. M. Copp 
pp. 47, 10c.); No. 740, Banking System and Practices in France, by T. R. 
Wilson (pp. 27, 10c.); No. 741, Selling Automobiles in the Noncontiguous 
Territories of the United States, by Hector Lazo (pp. 24, 10c.); No. 742, 
The Silver Market in 1930, by H. M. Bratter (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 743, 
Markets for Fruit Juices and Fruit Sirups in the United Kingdom, by James 
Somerville, Jr. (pp. 15, 10c.); No. 744, Leather Industry and Trade of 
Germany, by J. Schnitzer (pp. 42, 10c.); No. 745, Australia as a Market 
for American Goods in 1931, by Wilbur Keblinger (pp. 38, 10c.); No. 746, 
American Underwriting of Foreign Securities in 1930, by P. D. Dickens (pp. 
27,10c.); No. 747, Leather Production and Trade of Austria, by J. Schnitzer 
pp. 27, 10c.) ; No. 748, Legal Aspects in Collection of Accounts in Argentina, 
by M. H. Ramirez (pp. 19, 10c.); No. 749, Foreign Trade of the United 
States in the Calendar Year 1930, by G. A. Witherow (pp. 56, 10c.) ; No. 750, 
British Chemical Developments in 1930, by R. R. Townsend (pp. 18, 10c.). 
In the Trade Promotion Series have appeared: No. 111, Industrial Ma- 
chinery, 1930, by W. H. Rastall (pp. 62, 15c.); No. 112, Market for Ma- 
chinery in British Malaya, by D. C. Bliss (pp. 85, 20c.); No. 114, Hand- 
book of Foreign Tariffs and Import Regulations on Agricultural Products. 
IV. Canned Foods in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, by R. P. Wakefield and R. S. 
Hollingshead (pp. 485, 80c.); No. 115, Guide for American Business in 
France, by Thomas Butts (pp. 121, 20c.); No. 117, Motor Roads in Brazil, 
pp. 80, 20c.). 


In the Domestic Commerce Series has appeared Bulletin No. 39, In- 
dustrial Traffic Management: A Survey of Its Relation to Business, by W. E. 
erith Butterbaugh (pp. 172, 80c.) 

tical 

® Miscellaneous Publication No. 108 of the federal Department of Agri- 


‘ents culture deals with The Agricultural Outlook for 1931 (pp. 91). 


upp. The annual report of the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, contains illustrations of representative complaints made 
before the Commission, orders to “cease and desist” and summaries of court 
cases. A list is given (pages 112-116) showing unfair methods of competition 
and violations of the Clayton act which have from time to time been con- 
demned by the Commission. 


Senate Document No. 214, 71st Congress, Special Session, deals with 
Vewsprint Paper Industry. This is a letter from the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission transmitting a report which deals with imports and 
exports, sales and prices, supply and demand factors and competitive condi- 
tions (Washington, 1980, pp. 116). 


The letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission transmit- 
ting the final report of the Commission on Interstate Movement of Electric 
Energy, has been published as Senate Document No. 238, 71st Congress, 
ird Session (Washington, 1981, pp. 184, 20c.). 
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The Report of the § Lawrence Power Development Commission gy), 
mitted January is been received from the office of the Com- 
mission, iybar Building, New York City (pp. 206). Part 
comprises the r he Commission proper; and Part 2 contains a Series 
of reports to th nission by its technical staff. Several chapters dea] 
with “The gene} power in the St. Lawrence: physical aspects and 
costs”; “The ecor gnificance of St. Lawrence power”; “Arrangements 
for marketing St power so as to secure for the consumers the 
maximum benefits proposed power authority.” 

Statistical Sun ‘o. 12 of the Bureau of Railway Economics contains 
Freight and Pas rvice Operating Statistics: Class I Steam Road; 
by Regions (192 (Washington, April, 1931, pp. 18). 

The United St Commission has issued its Report No. 4, second 
series, on The (¢ Petroleum (pp. 90, 15c.); and Opinion, Find- 
ings and Recom the Matter of Synthetic Phenolic Resin (pp. 
82, 10c.). 

Labor 

The federal Bu i r Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 

No. 491, Handl r Statistics, 1929 Edition (August, 1929, pp. 
906, o1.). 

No. 528, Labor I (December, 1930, pp. 126, 20c.). 

No. 531, Consum t, and Productive Coéperative Societies, 1929 
(February, 1 150, 25c.). 

No. 532, Wages s of Labor in the Cigarette Manufacturing In- 
dustry, 1930 1981, pp. 24, 10c.). 

No. 533, Wages « f Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manu- 
facturing, 191 February, 1981, pp. 46, 10c.). 

No. 5384, Labor Cor n the Territory of Hawai, 1929-1930 (March 
1931, pp. 129 

The Women’s ] federal Department of Labor has issued: 
sulletin No. 83, 1 tion of Employment in the Radio Industry, by 
Caroline Manning ; No. 84, Fact Finding with the Women’s 
Bureau (pp. 37, lt 

The President’s | ney Committee for Employment has issued a 
number of bulletin x which may be mentioned: Emergency and Per- 
manent Policies of Sp1 ng Work in Industrial Employment (Washington, 
1931, pp. 6); Un nt: Industry Seeks a Solution. A Series of Radio 
Addresses (Washin 81, pp. 831); A Survey of Unemployment Relief 
in Industry (Washi 1980, pp. 5); Outline of Industrial Policies and 
Practices in Time of | Operation and Employment (Washington, 1931, 
pp. 5); Industrial } the Regularization of Employment: Selected 
Bibliography (Was 1931, pp. 5) 

The Department bor and Industries of Massachusetts in January, 
1931, issued a speci t ing with unemployment in Massachusetts, the 
employment of men an n over forty-five years of age, the effect of con- 


solidations and merg removal of industries, the effect of immigration 
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Sub- MB, surplus labor in Massachusetts, remedies for unemployment and recom- 
Com- Mb -ndations (Boston, House Document No. 1298, pp. 104). 


series Among the current reports received are: 

deal Sizth Biennial Report of the Minimum Wage Department to the Governor 
es :North Dakota for the Biennium Ending June 30, 1930 (Bismarck, pp. 38). 
nents Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Biennial Report, 1928-1930 (Madi- 


the 
n, pp- 55). 
Workmens’ Compensation: Fifteenth Report of the Industrial Commission 
tains t Wisconsin (Madison, pp. 29). 
-oads Workmen’s Compensation Law of Minnesota, Revised—1929 (St. Paul, 


ndustrial Commission of Minnesota, pp. 102). 


Banking 


Part I of the Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Bank- 
ng and Currency on the Operation of the National and Federal Reserve 
onking Systems has been printed for the use of the Committee (pp. 283). 
Nhese hearings were held January 19-30, 1931. 


tins ; 
) PP. The following reports have been received: 

Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Annual Reports of the State Bank Com- 
1999 fegrissioner of the State of Colorado, January 1, 1929, to December 31, 1930 


Denver, pp. 176). 
'™ Twelfth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 
1930 (Dover, pp. 129). 


anu- 
Public Finance 
arch 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the federal Treasury Department has 
ublished Statistics of Income for 1928 (Washington, 1930, pp. 480, 60c.). 
ued: 
, by The following annual reports have been received: 
en's 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Colorado Tar Commission, 1929 
Denver, 1930, pp. 167). 
da Annual Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners of the State of 
Per- @im/ndiana for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1930 (Indianapolis, pp. 
ton, 74), 
adio Twentieth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
(Concord, pp. 183). 
and Annual Report of the State Tax Commission, New York, 1929 (Albany, 
981, M931, pp. 412). 
ted Thirteenth Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of the State of 
Rhode Island, 1929-1930 (Providence, pp. 124). 
Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission to the Governor and Legislature 
ary; Madison, 1930, pp. 251). This deals with the general property tax, the 
the assessment and taxation of public service corporations, the inheritance tax 


20n- law, the income tax, municipal accounting and auditing and general financial 
tion Statistics 
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The Comn stigate County and Municipal Taxation and f;. 
penditures of s issued Report No. 2, Municipal and Count, 


Debt (Trent 


The New } form Association has issued the Fortieth Ann 

Report, for tl »marizing the legislation of the past year. 
Public Utilities 

The follow been received: 

Sixteenth h Annual Reports of the Public Utilities Con, 
mission of th July 1, 1928, to June 80, 1930 (Boise, rp 
192 

Tenth Bie he Public Service Commission, State of Kansa 
July 1, 1926, ) (Topeka, pp. 49). 
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NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
rconomic ASSOCIATION since February 1: 


sndriette, A. S., 1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Reach, J. H., Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 
Rehrens, C. F., Union Guardian Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Behringer, E. N., 203 South Boulevard, Norman, Okla. 
iumer, H. 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 

» von, J. I.» 820 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
nung, W. F., 6 Campbell Block, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

‘larke, G. B., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

‘onn, J. Ey 1216 W. 86th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Halal, R. D., 1 New Marine Lines, Bombay, India. 
Mavidson, J.. 22 Oakdene Ave., Grantwood, N.J. 
Finney, R. A., 1164 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 

“icon, M. B., National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York City. 

roth, E. R., 1414 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

jgensel, P., 724 Simpson St., Evanston, Ill. 

t, H., Endicott, Wash. 

0 G. L., 102 New Agricultural Bldg., Urbana, IIL. 
Klein, J., 236 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

‘olesnikoff, V. S., 510 W. 118th St., New York City. 

ja, C. Y., 214 N. Ingalls St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Manasse, D. D., Apt. B4, 175 W. 188th St., Bronx, New York City. 

jason, P., Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

javerick, L. A., 405 Hilgard St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Muckley, J. E., c/o Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 10 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Neilson, F., 150 Broadway, New York City. 

rather, C. L., 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Rogin, L., 119 South Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

canlan, R. J., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Schmidt, C. T., 2788 Garber St., Berkeley, Calif. 

eeley, B. D., Bureau of Agric. Econ., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Shaulis, L. L., Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 
Silberling, N. J., 127 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Suiffen, C. E., 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Sparkman, R. H., 114 N. Charter St., Madison, Wis. 
Stadler, R. B., 6136 32nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

wlor, O. H., 14 Massachusetts Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Thompson, C. D., 106 Aurora St., Hudson, Ohio. 

ton, E. B., Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Waldron, J. W., P.O. Box 2780, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Witte, E. F., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Wright, W., 2229 Donald St., Ames, Iowa. 


A dinner meeting of the American Statistical Association was held Febru- 


States. The following topics were presented: “Changes in Factors Affecting 
Population Growth,” by Guy Irving Burch, New York University; ‘““Changes 
in the Age Composition of the Population,” by Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; “The Trend of the Birth Rate in a Population 
Growing according to the Logistic Law,” by Alfred J. Lotka, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; and “The Food Supply of the Future,” by O. E. 
Baker, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

At the meeting of this Association on April 30 the general topic was mod- 
developments in statistical theory. The two speakers were Egon S. 
Pearson, lecturer in applied mathematics at the University of London, on 
Some Aspects of the Modern Developments of Mathematical Statistics,” and 
ames W. Glover, president of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
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he Armistice,” by John H. Fahey on “The Effect of Tariff Changes on De- 
ression and Revival and the Need for a World Tariff Understanding,” by 
ewis C. Gray on “Responsibility of Overproduction for Agricultural De- 
rssion.” A second session was devoted to a consideration of international 
nomic relations. Papers were presented by Samuel N. Harper on “The 
oviet Five-Year Plan,” by James W. Angell on “General Price Stabiliza- 
‘on,’ by Leo Wolman on “The Relation of Wages to the Problem of Re- 
very,” and by John H. Williams on “The Gold Problem and Its Relation 
> World Economic Recovery.” 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
\ssociation, held at Lexington, Kentucky, April 30-May 2, a paper was read 
n ‘Land Speculation in the Old Southwest,” by Archibald Henderson, Uni- 
ersity of North Carolina. 


The Stevens Institute of Technology and the Columbia University En- 
vineering Alumni are planning for an economic conference for engineers to 
¢ held late in the summer at the engineering camp of Stevens Institute in 
rthern New Jersey. Each day’s program will have two main elements. In 
he morning lectures and discussions will deal with ‘““The Dollar Factor in En- 
rineering’’ or “Technique in Calculations Involving Money.” At the round 
table discussions in the evening, elements in depression, seasonal and cyclical 
fuctuations will be considered. The morning conference will be under the 
direction of William Duane Ennis, head of the Stevens department of eco- 
nomics and engineering. By arrangement with the editor of the Forum, the 
discussions will be analyzed for publication later. 


Information with regard to the Fourteenth Annual American Country 
Life Conference to be held at Cornell University, August 17-20, 1931, under 
the presidency of Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, may be had from Dr. Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


The Institute of Labor in New Jersey will hold sessions to consider the 
subject of unemployment at Rutgers University, June 8-12, 1931. This in- 
stitute will be conducted by Rutgers University in coéperation with the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor and Workers Education Bureau of America. Ap- 
plications for registration should be addressed to the Joint Committee on 
Labor Institute, University Extension Division, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The problem of unemployment will also be considered at the Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation of the University of Chicago on June 22 to July 
5. John Maynard Keynes will be one of the three lecturers at the institute. 
Others are Karl Pribram, professor of economics and political science at the 
University of Frankfurt, and Henri Fuss, chief of the unemployment service 
of the International Labor Office. A large number of speakers participating in 
the round table conferences is announced. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Department of Public Relations, University of Chicago. 


The Institute of Public Affairs of the University of Virginia will hold round 
table conferences from June 28 to July 11. Among the subjects for discussion 
are: “The Chain Store,” under the leadership of Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; ‘The New Industrialism in the South,’ Major LeRoy 
Hodges, Richmond; “The Plight of Southern Agriculture,” David R. Coker, 
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931] Notes 893 


The department of economics at Oberlin College has recently issued Fluc- 

) ction in Employment in Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 1923-1928, by 
avey A. Wooster and Theodore E. Whiting. This is a statistical survey 
soing major changes in the distribution of employment by industry, oc- 
spation and sex, together with a partial analysis of seasonal and cyclical 
actuation in employment. 


Middletown, by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, is soon to be published in 
rance by Editions du Carrefour. 


Julius Springer of Berlin announced the first issue of the Zentralblatt fiir 
Mathematik und Ihre Grenzgebiete as of April, 1931. The journal is under 
e direction of Dr. O. Neugebauer of Géttingen. The present number con- 
sins a review of Jacob’s note on Hermite functions from the Journal of the 
lian Actuarial Society, various articles on probabilities, Tognoli’s discus- 
ion of risk and savings in life insurance, Steffano’s article on frequency 
unctions and other notes of interest to actuaries. 


A general index for volumes 96-130 of the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékono- 
ie and Statistik, covering the period 1911-1929 has been prepared by 
jr, E. Schmidt and is published by Gustav Fischer, Jena (pp. 368, Rmk. 


\ table of contents for the first thirty volumes of the Weltwirtschaftliches 
{rchiv is announced by the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr at 
be University of Kiel (pp. about 280, price about Rmk. 8). 


During the past year translations have been made of two of Professor 
‘iwin R. A. Seligman’s books into foreign languages: Principles of Eco- 


mics has appeared in German; and Shifting and Incidence of Tazation in 
both Spanish and French. 


A correspondent calls attention to the economic studies which are being 
ursued by various organizations in the Ukraine. The Ukranian Academy of 
‘economics is located in Podjebrady, Czechoslovakia. This academy pub- 
hes an official journal, the Ukrainian Economist. Several members of the 
faculty are engaged in the preparation of a social and economic history of 
the Ukrainian nation, under the direction of Professor V. P. Timoshenko, 
who at the present time is on the staff of the economics department of the 
lniversity of Michigan. This book will be published in English by the 
Ukrainian Legion and United Ukrainian Organizations of the United States, 
which have headquarters in Philadelphia (925 Atwood Road). 


Professor Fred R. Fairchild of Yale University and Mr. R. C. Hall are 
spending two months in Europe in connection with the investigations of the 
Forest ‘Taxation Inquiry of which Professor Fairchild is director. European 
experts have been engaged in the preparation of a report on forest taxation 
methods in Europe; and a considerable amount of material has been gathered 
wuich will form the basis of the final report. 


Professor Ben W. Lewis of Oberlin College has been invited by the Johns 
Hopkins Institute of Law to make a study of the work of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission as a part of the general survey of judicial administra- 
tion in Ohio to be undertaken by the Institute. 
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Professor Joseph K. Folsom of Sweet Briar College has been appointed 
professor of economics and sociology at Vassar College. 


Domenico Gagliardo, associate professor of economics in the School of 
Business at the University of Kansas, has returned from a year’s leave of 
absence which he spent at the University of Chicago. 


Carter Goodrich has been appointed professor of political economy in the 
department of economics at Columbia University. 


Dr. William D. Gordon, professor of accounting at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, was appointed Secre- 
tary of Banking for the State of Pennsylvania, by Governor Pinchot in March. 
Dr. Gordon had served as first deputy secretary of banking since early in 
February. 


Associate Professor Mark H. Greene of the University of Utah has been 
extended a leave of absence for the year 1931-32 to act as senior economist 
for the Federal Farm Board at Washington. 


Professor Homer E. Gregory of the University of Washington, who has 
been absent on sick leave during the present year, has gone to California, 
where he intends to travel for his health. 


Harold Dean Gresham, who has been a teaching assistant in the department 
of economics at Princeton University, has been appointed to hold the Sanxay 
Fellowship in 1931-32. 


Professor B. F. Haley of Stanford University, who has been on leave 
of absence since last June while studying at Harvard, has returned to ac- 
tive duty in the department of economics. 


Professor Henry Rand Hatfield of the University of California has been 
giving lectures in accounting at Stanford University during the spring quar- 
ter, in the absence of Professor J. Hugh Jackson. 


Everett Day Hawkins, who has been a research assistant in the In- 
dustrial Relations Section at Princeton University, has been appointed South 
East Club University Fellow in social science. 


Dean Willard E. Hotchkiss of the Stanford University Graduate School 
of Business has been granted a sabbatical leave for the year 1931-32. 


Harold Hotelling has been appointed professor of political economy in 
the department of economics at Columbia University. 


Don D. Humphrey of the University of California has been awarded the 
Newton Booth Traveling Fellowship in Economics for academic year 1931-32. 


J. Hugh Jackson, professor of accounting at the Leland Stanford Graduate 
School of Business, will be at the University of Chicago School of Commerce 
and Administration for the coming summer. He has been appointed dean of the 
Stanford Graduate School of Business. 


Laurence D. Jennings has assumed his duties as assistant professor of 
‘fnance in the School of Business, University of Kansas. 
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Dr. Joseph Mayton, associate professor of foreign trade and economic Ae 
resources in the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University, resigns F 
at the end of the present academic year in order to enter business, y 


the 
nee 
vith 


Professor Sidney L. Miller of the College of Commerce at the University 
of Iowa has been awarded a summer tour of Southern Europe, by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 


T as 


William Cecil Ockey has accepted an appointment as specialist in agri- 
cultural extension, and associate on the Giannini Foundation at the University 


da 


y on 


of California. 
a Dr. Constantine Panunzio of San Diego State Teachers College has been "7 
the appointed assistant professor of economics for the year 1931-32, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. P 
4 Professor E. M. Patterson of the University of Pennsylvania will deliver a 
| - luring the summer of 1931 a course of six lectures before the Academy of A, 
. International Law at The Hague on “The Economic Bases of Peace.” of 
Professor Paul S. Peirce of Oberlin College will be a member of the id 
hip, summer session staff at the University of Minnesota. a 
rsity 
; Jessica B. Peixotto, professor of social economics at the University of " 
California, has been absent on leave during the past year on account of illness. ps 
y of Ge 
> of Professor Raymond B. Pinchbeck of the University of Richmond will give 4 
King courses in elementary economics and the economic history of the United + 
en States during the second term of the summer quarter at the University of * 
oliti- Virginia. 
Dr. H. H. Preston of the University of Washington will teach courses in 4 A 
ng at money and banking at Stanford University during the summer quarter. - 
™ Dr. David S. Prosser of the College of the City of Detroit has been ap- 
”n pointed associate professor of economics at the College of William and Mary. 
wn of Miss Fredlyn Ramsey, assistant in the department of economics and sociol- 
ogy at Vassar College, has been promoted to an instructor. 
will Laurence J. de Rycke of the University of Oregon has been appointed 
He instructor in economics at Pomona College. 
one Carl T. Schmidt of the University of California has accepted an appoint- 
: ment, beginning October, 1981, as research associate with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York. 
* ; _ Louis Bernard Schmidt of Iowa State College will give courses in American 
r uistory and international relations at the summer school of the University of 
Alabama. 
= Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman becomes a professor emeritus in residence 
ptem- at Columbia University on July 1, 1931. 
by 


William H. Shannon has assumed the duties of instructor in accounting 
and statistics at the School of Business, University of Kansas. 
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